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PREFACE. 



In the preparation of this work, it has been no 
part of the compiler's aim to he original. He has 
Bought rather to select from the various treatises on 
this subject those rules and exerciees which have been 
approved by the experience of teachers, and to com- 
bine them into one consistent whole, arranged with 
reference to the progressive development of the learner's 
powers. 

The plan of the work does not contemplate that 
the study of it shall he accomplished in only one year. 
Even high-school and college classes, relieved hy pre- 
vious training from the necessity of going through the 
Preliminary Exercises in Parts I. and II, of Book 
EiRST, could not do justice to the exercises prescribed 
in this Manual hy devoting to it less than two years. 
Still better would it be to distribute its lessons over 
the space of three years or more. 

The compiler acknowledges his ohligations to Dr. 
B. A. Grant of Louisville for valuable assistance in the 
revision of the work. Similar aid has been afforded 
by Professora N. Butler and P. A. Towno. 

Leave has kindly been granted to use some of the 
matter of Quaekerbos's Advanced Course of Composition 
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and Rhetoric and of Boyd's Composition, two of the beet 
■works in this department published in America. The 
publishers oi Lynd's Etymology have allowed the v 
table of Synonyms found in that work to 1 
as an appendix in this. 

If any apology is needed for introducing such amus- 
ing errors as are found in Chapters V. and VI. into a 
test-book, it may be found in the fact that such pleas- 
antry beguiles many a young pupil into fondness for 
a study which otherwise he might consider dry. 

It is hoped that American teachers may not find 
this Manual inappi-opriate to their use. 

J. M. B. 
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A MANUAL 
ART OF PROSE COMPOSITION. 



GENERAL DIRBCTI0N8 TO THE TEACHER, 

There aro two things indispensable to the attainment 
of excellence in the Tiae of language ; originality in all the 
didactic exercises enjoined, and the actual correction of all 
errors in those exercises. 

Never accept an exercise or a composition from a pupil 
that you have reason to suspect is not origina]. If the 
pupil needs direction or aaaistance, let it be afforded by 
yourself, and no ono else. 

The most effectual method to aecore this originality ia 
to reijuire every exercise to be written by the class in the 
presence of the teacher — coram prxceptore. "When the 
time assigned for the exercise arrives, require the class to 
be seated, and all ready to write. Whatever explanations 
and exemphflcations miy be needed should then be given 
80 that aU the cHsa may get the benefit Then alkw a 
biicf space foi questions tiom those who want furthei 
mformition aftei which command ind enforce iiknce 
and let the writing begin While this is going rn no 
districting mi'ie'* such as c jnvei sition or au lible reci 
tation should be alio wo 1 Attei the lequisite time has 
elapsed the tcicher lequiies al! the performances to be 
closed names signed and exercises handed to him for 

(11) 
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12 TUE ART 01'' PROSE COMPOSITION. 

It is acknowledged that thia plan ie open to the objec- 
tion that many pupils find it impossible, at first, to thin/c 
in the school-room or recitation-room. But it has been 
found that this inability will yield to honest and repeated 
effort. Pupils must learn to think and write in the school- 
room, just as men have learned to think in every conceiv- 
able situation in which thinking is necessary. No other 
exercise than those thus prepared, coram frceceptore, should 
be accepted by the teacher during all the novitiate of the 
pnpil in thia art. After he has acquired some facility in 
composition, and some eoufideoce in his own powers, then, 
if the exercises demand more time than the teacher can 
devote to presiding over the class while writing them, the 
pupil may be permitted to prepare thom elsewhere. The 
pleasure derived from originality and the moral repug- 
nance to deception will be very effective in preventing 
plagiarism. But whenever there is any suspicion of pla- 
giarism, or of having received undue help, there should 
he a prompt return to the coram prteceptore system. 

Another essential condition to the highest improvement 
in this art is the rigid and faithful correction of every 
error, and the repeated transcribing of every production, 
until it is faultless, or nearly so. This, it is granted, 
imposes a heavy labor upon the teacher — at first. But 
let every teacher be assured that the most economical 
expenditure of time and pains upon a pupil is that which 
requires on each effort the best that he can do at the 
time, and permits him not to leave it until all its faults 
have been coiTected. As a means both of improving the 
pnpil and lessening the labors of the teacher, it is rec- 
ommended that the first draughts of each exercise be 
exchanged among the members of the class for mutual 
criticism, and then handed hack, each one to its author, to 
be re-written and corrected. Let these second draughts 
be handed to the teacher for his revision. This work 
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GBSKKAL DIKBCIIONS TO IllE TBACHHR. IS 

should be done by him very thoroughly. All those vio- 
lations of rules that have been the subject of previous 
study may be corrected by a simple reference to the 
number of the paragraph or article containing the rule. 
As to all others, the teacher should carefully indicate 
what phraseology or form is proper; and then require 
another transcription by the pupil, with all these errors 
amended. And it should be understood, in every case, 
that no exercise or production ie to be passed by until 
it is ftiUy or very nearly correct- Perseverance in this 
course will bring abundant reward. 
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BOOK FIRST. 



PAET FIRST. 

PRELIMINAEY EXEECISE8. 



CHAPTER I. 
TBRMINAJj PTOTCTUATION. 



§ 1. The termmation of every complete sentence is, in 
written or printed diecourse, indicated by a, full stop. 

There are three full stops ; viz. : 

The period (.); 

The inteiTOgation point (?); 

The exclamation point (I). 

§ 2. The period is placed at the end of declarative and 
imperative sentences. 

§ 3. The period ie also placed after every abbreviation; 
as, Jas. Clarke, Ebij. Sep. 16th, A. D. 1860. 

§ 4, The interrogation point is placed after eveiy ques- 
tion, 

§ 5, The exclamation point is placed after every excla- 
mation, whether it be a complete sentence, a phrase, or 
only one word. 
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PBELIMINARY EXERCISES. 15 

THE USE OF CAPITALS. 

§ 6. The first word of every separate and complete 
sentence should commence with a capital. 

§ 7, The first word of every line of poetry should begin 
with a capital. 

§ 8. All proper noune, and words used as proper nouns, 
and adjectives derived from proper nouns, should begin 
with capitals. 

§ 9. If a proper name consists of a phrase, every noun 
and adjective in the phrase should begin with a capital. 

§ 10. The subject of the discourse, and a technical term 
when introduced to be explained, are written with capital 
initials. 

I 11. The pronoun I and the vocative interjection 
are always capitals. 

EXAMPLES. 

It waa customary to crown the kings of Prance at Eheimg; but 
this place, at the death of Charles TI, being in posseaaion of the 
English, his aon, the Dauphin, eould not go there to he crowned. 

When Eomancc had reached this part of her story, the mother 
smiled, and History tittered aloud. 

In the next year Burke published hia "Eaaay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful." 

"Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 
And Sport leaped up, and seized his beecben spear," 
" True prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with CastiHan dowa." 
(For examples under g 10 see JJ 80, 81, 32.) 

QUOTATIONS. 

1 12. When one writer introduces into his composition 
the exact language of another, the expression is called a 
quotation. 

If merely the words are used, but it is not staled whose words they 
are, the quotation is said to be informal. 

But if it is expressly stated that a person has spoken or used the 
■words, the quotation in said to be formal. 
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Ifi THE ARl' OF PROSE COMPOSITION. 



If it is stated that a person uttered the eentiment cited, but the 
esact words are not given, the expression is somotimea called an 
indirect quotation, but it is, properly, no quotation at all. 

g 13. A quotation, whether formal or informal, must be 
indicated by quotation marks; thus: " ". 

A formal quotation should also commence with a capital. 

An indirect quotation requires no distinguishing mark 
whatever. 

EXAMPLES. 
Informal Quotatioks. — In all jour intercourse with the world 
remember that "evil communicattonfl corrupt good mannerE." 
Afterwards they formed, or undertook to form, "a more perfect 

Formal Quotations. — And when he saw their faith lie said unto 
the sick of the palsy, "Man, thy sins are forgiven thee." 

" Let me make the ballads of a nation," said Fletcher of Saltoun, 
"and I care not who mak<s its laws." 

Indirbot Quotations. — Wesley said that the world was hie 
parish. 

Boswell has remarked of Oglethorpe, that even the great Johnson 
did not hesitate to acknowledge the value of !iis patronage. 



CHAPTER II. 

INFLECTIONAL ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§ 14, Many words are formed from other words of the 
language by adding letters to them, or otherwise changing 
their spelling. This method of forming one word from 
another is called Derivation. A word thus formed from 
another is called a derivative word, A word that is not 
thus formed is called a primitive word. 

§ 15. Every derivative word consists of two parts: the 
root or radical, and the added part. The added part is 
called a prefix if placed at the beginning of the radical, 
and a suffix if placed at the end of it. 
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PRELIMINARY EXERCISES. 17 

The radical is the part to which the prefix or suffix is 
joined. It may be a primitive word, or a derivative, 
capable of being analyzed into a simple radical and its 
added part. 

The process of planing prefixes to radicals in English is so simple, 
requiring little or no change in the spelling, that no rules need he 
laid down for it. But the annexing of sofflies is more difficult, and 
requires some directions to be given. 

§ 16. Derivation by sufQxea is oi' two kinds. In one 
kind, the meaning of the word, and generally, its office 
as a part of speech, are altered, as well as the spelling, or 
form of the word. In the other kind, the meaning of the 
word is altered only so far as its grammatical properties 
or accidents are concerned. This kind of derivation is 
(Killed Inflection. 

The inflectional or grammatical aufflsea used in English 

are the following: s 's cd er est 

eth ing. 

§ 17. The suffix & has two uses: 

1. It is added to common nouns to form their 
plural regularly. 

2. It is added to the first radical of a verb to 
form the third pcrspn singular of the present tense. 

g 18. The suffix 's has two uses: 

1. It is added to nouns in the singular to form 
the possessive case. 

2. It is added to letters, marks, figures, and 
sometimes to proper names, when it is desired to 
express them in the plural. 

§ 19. The suffix ed is added to the first radical of regu- 
lar verbs to form their second radical, which is the form 
of the past tense and the perfect participle. 

§ 20. The suffix cr is added to the root of monosyllabic 
and some dissylliihic adjectives to form their comparative 
degree. 
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l8 the art of prose composition. 

§ 21, The suffix est has two usee: 

1. It is added to the radical of monosjUabio 
and diBsyllabie adjeetiTee to form their superlative 



2. It is added to the first or second radical of a 
verb when it has for its subject the pronoun thoti. 
§ 22. The suffix eth was in former times used to form 
the third person singular of the present tense of verbs, aa 
we now use the suffix s. 

§ 23. The suffix inc/ is added to the first radical of verbs 
to form their imperfect (present) participle. 

RULES FOE CHANGES. 
§ 24. When the suffix s is to be added to a radical, it ia not 
in every instance immediately joined to the last letter, but 
takes an intervening e as a uniting vowel, thus converting 
the suffix s into es. This occurs in the following cases: 
1st. When the last tetter of the radical is such 
as to obscure the sound of s following it. In this 
case the suffix es forms an additional syllable; as, 
box, box-es; church, church-ee; wash, wash-es. 

2d. When the final letter of the radical is o or y, 
preceded by a consonant; as, negro, negroes; po- 
tato, potatoes. 
To this rule ttere are some exceptions in usage, but the rules are 
gradually reducing all to a imiformity. 

The following words change / into v and then take the infer- 



Sheaf 


sheaves 


Leaf 


leaves 


Loaf 


loaves 


Beef 


beeves 


Thief 


thieyes 


Calf 


calves 


Half 


halves 


Elf 


elves 


Shelf 


shelves 


Self 


selves 


Wolf 


wolves 


Life 


lives 


Knife 


knives 


Wife 


wives 


Staff 


t staves (s'Mks) 
I staffs (ii^-Kr.1) 


Wharf 


f wharfs 
I whu.rves 
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19 



§ 25, When the final syllabJe of a radical is accented, 
and ends in a consonant preceded by a single vowel, it a 
suffix is to be added which begins with a vowel, the final 
consonant of the radical must be doubled. 

Monoayllablea are included in this rule; for, having onlj one Eyl- 
lable, the accent must, of course, fall upon it. 

The final consonant ia doubled after a vowel preceded by qu, aa If 
it were a single vowel preceded by a consonant. 

The letters x and A are never doubled in English. 

The word ffos docs not double its final 3 iu the plural, gases. 



Beget 


begetting 


Eed 


redder 


Compel 


compelled 


Blat 


flattest 


Expel 


expelling 


Begin 


beginning 


Forbid 


forbiddest 


Omit 


omiltmg 


Unpin 


unpinned 


Forget 


forgettidst 


Quit 


quitting 


Mis 


mwed 


The final co 


■nsonant of a radical, 


when not preceded by a 'ingle 


Towel, or when the accent ia not on 


the last syllable, 1 


emains -ingle 


when a suffij: i 


, added 








E-S.4.MP 


lEo 




Toil 


toiling 


Cheat 


cheated 


Spoil 


npo lest 


Shjut 


shouting 


Travel 




Levd 


kvcler 


"Worship 


worshiper 


Equd 


equaled 


Cavil 


CBVihng 


Envelop 


enveljping 



§ 26. When a radical ends with si3ent e, and a suffix is 
to be added which begins with e or !, then the final e of 
the radical is dropped m the deiivitive 



Live 
Cure 


living 
cured 


Come 
Pine 


coming 


Twine 


twinest 


Enslave 


enslaved 


Abase 


ahaaing 


Awake 


awakeat 


Disgrace 

Judge 

White 


disgraced 
judgeth 
whiter 


Lodge 
Service 
Make 


lodging 
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20 THE AKT OF PKOSB COMPOSITION. 

■When the final e of the radical is preceded by o, e, or j/, it ia 
retained in the derivative before the suffis ing. 

The final e is also retained in the participles aingehig (from singe), 
Ungemg (from tinge), and swingeing (from ewingo), to distinguish 
them from the corresponding participles of (he verbs sing, iing, and 
tioing. 

§ 27. When the final letter of a radical is y, preceded 
by a consonant, and a snfQx is to be added beginning with 
e, then the y is to be changed into i in the derivative. 



Pity pitied Copy copicst 

Comply complied Dirty dirtier 

Weary wearied Busy busiest 

Signify signified Purify purifieth 

g 28. "When the final letter of a radical is y, preceded 

by a vowel, the y ie retained before any suffix that may 

be added. 



Gay gayer Pay pay est 

Pray prayed Play playing 

Survey surveyeth Delay delayed 

Jjayed, payed, and stayed are generally contracted into laid, paid, 

and staid; and said is always used for sayed. 

When the suffii ing is to be added to a radical ending in ie, this 
termination must be changed into y in the derivative. 

BXiMl'LES. 

Die dying Tie tyiii^ 

Vie vying Until' untying 

Lie lying Outvie outvying 

§ 29. When the suffixes ed and est are both to be added 

to a radical, they are contracted into edst. 
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PART SECOND. 

DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT— INVENTION. 
CHAPTER III. 

RLICITATION OF THOUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 

§ 30. The Art of Composition is the combination of the 
two subordinate arts, — the Art of Invention and the Art 
of Expression, 

§ 31. Invention is that art by which thoughts are pro- 
duced and arranged in a natural and impressive order. 

§ 32. Expression is the art by which thought is com- 
municated in an accurate and pleasing manner. 

These subordinate arts, though, so distinguishaWe in the results 
at which they aim, itnd in the training exercises which they require, 
must, nevertheless, be studied in connection with each other; as no 
profleiency can be acquired in the one without corresponding attain- 
ments in fie other. 

For the manner in which the subsequent contents of this Manual 
are io be used, so as to secure the proper combination of Invention 
and Expression, see the Mrections to the Teacher on page 11. 

The most succ^sful method of teaching young persons to put their 
thoughts on paper is the following. When they are ready to write, 
announce some easy, familiar subject, and proceed to ask questions 
upon it, calling for such replies as you know they can give. After a 
dozen or more of such questions have been proposed and answered, 
require tiem to write down as much of the substance of their answers 
as tbey can recollect, hut avoid any approach to the qucstion-and- 
answer form of eipression. 

If the teacher prefer it, he can write the questions al! out on the 
blackboard, and keep them before the pupils while they are writing. 
But while this course may be pursued with mere beginners, it is 
advisable that the pupils should early be trained to recollect the 
thoughts which the questions may have suggested, and to produce 
them according to their natural associations, and independent of their 
n with the questions. 
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MY DOG. 

1. Did you ever have a dog? 

2. "What kind of a dog was he? 

3. What was Mb color? 
i. What was hia name? 

6. Why was he so named? 

6. Waa he plajful? 

7. Was he an intelligent dog ! 

8. How did he usually employ himself? 

9. Did he ever go away from home 7 

10. What became of him ? J 

COMPOSITION. 
I on e h^d 4 d i. He v^ai a verv little dog when I got him, but 
grew aa he advanced m B£,e My brother brought him to me from 
Leiingttn He was nearly all blatk with a whitp strjpe down his 
noBc ai d with brown tips to his paws His name was Eip Van 
Wintlo He was named after that Pip Tan Winkle who slept 
twenty years 1 1 smed him t> bwauae he slept ic much. He was 
V rj pltytil and intelligent as well as very active He usually 
passed his tim« larrymg people a "hies anay When you woke up 
m the morning you were sure to niiss y)ur shoes and aftei' a while 
you would find one on the sfiircase or some other plaoe in the house, 
and the other in the yard. He frequently went to make visite to his 
neighbors and friends, even afWr I had forbidden him to do so. He 
was punished for this, because disobedience is always punished. One 
day he started to market without my permission, and stopped to see 
some of his friends. I suppose they enticed him off, for he hae never 
been heard of since. 



CHAPTER IV. 

KEPRODUCTION. 

To THE Teachhk. — The exercises prescribed in the foregoing sec 
tion are not meant to be continuous, but performed at intervals a 
the class advances in those parte of the Manual devoted to Espreesicn 
After some facility in them has been acquired, they should give plao 
to the form of exereiso styled Eoproduefion. 
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This differs from the f rmer i ot onlj m the mode gt el cit ns 
thought but also in the a 3d tional particular that the inlc rra >tion 
IS communicated by thp teaclitr previous to writing T do thiB 
the teaoher should prepare himself and then deliTer lo the pupils 
a short plain lecture on s me interesting subject, on a Itvcl with 
their capacity On n account should the lecture exceed fiileen or 
twenty minutPB leas than that woi Id he evJEcient for young pup jl 
At its cloae, allow a few minutes lor the asting of questjona on points 
which may not hava been fully apprehended. Then let eilenoe be 
commanded, and require each pupil to reproduce ao much of the sub- 
sMnca of the lecture as he may recoUeet. These productions should 
be subjected lo all the revisions and corrections recommended in the 
"General Directions to the Teacher." 

The following is a specimen of the kind of lecture proper to be 
delivered for such a purpose. But be carefUl lo avoid the mere read- 
ing of any piece to be reproduced by the pupils. Prepare your mind 
as thoroughly as you please, but deliver the lecture in a natural, 
converaaUonal style, speaking very deliberately, and using all the 
aids that gestures, intonations, and looks can impart, to make the 
remarks impressive. Let this exercise be repeated at intervals of a 
week or two, as the class progresses through the parts devoted to 
Diction. 



BPECIMEN OF LECTURE DELIVERED FOR I 

Life is Sheds. — A dry seed looks tm if it were dead. But there 
is life in it, shut up as in a prison house. It is very quiet as long as 
it is shut up. But once let it out, and it does wonderful things. 

An apple-seed, with its stout brown covering, is a very little thing. 
It does not look as if any thing could ever come from it. But if it 
gets into the ground, the moisture softens and swells it, the covering 
bursts, and an apple-trea comes from that little seed. And you know 
that the Bible tells us that a tree, large enough for the fowls of the 
air to rest on, coraes from the little mustard-seed. 

The life in the dry seed is asleep. Put it into moist ground, and 
this life wakes up. This sleep of seeds sometimes lasts a great while. 
Commonly we keep them only from one year to another. And it is 
wonderful to think that the life can sleep through all the winter 
months and yet not die, but be ready at the call of Spring, when the 
sun warms the ground a little, to set in motion all the particles of the 
^■cd, and cause it to put on i\ now form, antS change itself into a new 
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How beautifiilly does St. Paul coaipftre the resurrection of fie dead 
k) the springing of a plant from the seed I "That which thou sowest, 
thou Bowest not that bodj that shall l>e," not the stalk with its blades 
and nodding ear, " but hare grain ; it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain. But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to 
every seed his own body." "So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruptlon. It is sown in 
dishonor, it is raised in glory. It is sown in weakness, it is rwsed in 
power. It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body." 

Commonly, I have said, seeds are kept on!y from one year lo 
another, and the most of them will keep the life in them only ii.at 
long ; so (hat if they are not planted and permitted to sproul in the 
next year after they have been produced they will die. But some- 
times they have been kopt for a long time alive in their state of sleep. 
I will t«ll you ft story to illustrate this. 

Nearly eighteen hundred years ago an eruption occurred from the 
volcano Vesuvius. At first the heaving mountain belched forth fine 
ashes mingled with sand in such vast quantities, and to such an 
incredible height, that the rays of the sun were obscured, and it was 
dark for many miles around the base of the mountain. The ashes 
descending overwhelmed two great cities, and even entered and filled 
up the houses and shops of the people. This flood of ashes was so 
sudden that it arrested men in the streets, women in their houses, and 
children at play, instantly smothering and burying them and their 
beautiful cities in the same vast grave. Then a great stream of luva 
belched ftom its crater and rolled down its sides. It was all on flje, 
and looked like a stream of melt«d iron. It rolled over these slraadj" 
buried cities. "When the lava cooled, not a trace of these cities could 
be found. The lava which buried them had hardened into a groat 
rock above them, and the two cities and all they contained seemed 
lost forever. 

But a few years ago learned and curious men took it into their 
heads to dig down through the rock, and see what they could find 
of the burled cities. And they have found one of the cities, called 
Pompeii, and have opened up some of ilB streets, and entered and 
explored many of its houses. They have found things just as they 
were left. Among other things, some seeds were found there. Those 
were planted, and they sprang up Just as seeds do that have been kept 
only from one year to another. The life in these seeds, then, had 
been nslccp for nearly eighteen hundred years. 

How Jiifmi/ seeds come from ono when it is pktiteJ! Fz-umu single 
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grain of corn come one, two, three, or even four ears, each containing 
hundreds of grains. How many hills of corn could be planted from 
tho produce of one grain in a single year I We use most of the pro- 
duce for food, for wc need to keep but a small portion for seed. As 
you look into a full corn-crib, you would hardly think that it holds 
what will cover hundreds of acres with the (all, rustling, deep green 
corn. There is a good deal of life asleep in a corn-crib. 

Most of the seeds Oiat drop from plants and trees are killed; they 
decay on the ground with the leaves, or insects devour them. It is 
only now and then that a seed Snda its way into the ground and takes 
root. If all seeds were to live and spring up, we should have too 
many things growing about us. But the hand of God is every- where, 
and He doeth all things well. Db. W. Hookik. 

Mannal tJiat trent at DListlon. Tboae of Iha tor^oing doariptian will be antBoiant for 
oocBsiaHHl diveceions from the regnlBT arertdsBa in EiprcBsion. 
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PART THIRD. 

THE AET OF JEXPRE88ION. 
CHAPTER V. 

STYLE— DICTION. 

§ 33. Tha Art of Expression is the practical application 
of the rules of Grammar and Rhetoric. The proper enlti- 
vation of this art is the only way to secure a good style. 

§ 34. Style is the mode of expression which one habitu- 
ally adopts in giving utterance to his thoughts. 

§ 36. Individuals necessarily differ very much in their 
modes of expression, and it is desirable that this variety 
should exist. But with all the freedom that should be 
given to differences of character, there are certain prop- 
erties which the style of every one should possess. These 
are called the Essential Properties of Good Style. 

These essential properties may be arranged under two 
general heads, according as they have reference either to 
the words and phrases which a person uses, or to the 
manner in which his words are connected and arranged 
in sentences. The first of these general heads is called 
Diction, the second Structure. 

I 36, Diction is that element of style which has refer- 
ence to the words employed by a writer or speaker. Its 
four essential properties are; 1, Purity; 2, Propriety; 
3. Simplicity; 4. Precision. 

PURITY OP DICTION. 

I 37. The diction of a writer ia s^d to be pure when he 

employs no words except such as belong to the English 

language, as it is at present need by the best writers and 
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Violations of purity in diction arc called Bai'barisjns ; 
and thfty are of four kinds, via. : 

1. Provindalisms. 

2. 'Obsolete words. 

3. Unauthorized words. 

4. Foreign words. 

PROVINCIALISMS. 

§ 38. The English language is now spoken, not only in 
England, but in all those countries that have been settled 
by colonies from England, or that have been subjected to 
the English government. Hence, it is the vernacular of 
the greater part of Scotland, "Wales, and Ireland, of the 
south-eastern provinces of British America, of the United 
States, and of the various British colonies in other parte 
of the world. In all these conntries and places there is a 
great uniformity in the diction of well-educated people, 
and this constitutes the standard by which all English 
style is to be judged. 

But in different sections of these countries, certain 
vords and forms of speech come into use which are not 
recognized as belonging to that language which is used by 
well-educated people through the English-speaking world. 
These are called Provincialisms. 

I 39. This term is also applied to pure English words 
that have been, among certain classes of vulgar or ill- 
educated people, forced to assume a meaning not in 
accordance with the standard. 

The pupD will perceive that the sole reason why words of this class 
are not as good as other words is that they are only partially used. 
Thus, chores is ft harbarism, because it is used only in New England. 
Tete is a barbarism, because it is confined to tlie Southern States. 
Hugger-mugger is a barbarism probably peculiar to England. 

Aa it is partial usage that stamps any word as a barbarism, all 
those slang words that come into use among men of a certain trade 
or profession are to be included in this class. But these must not be 
confounded with tci-Jimrnl tirins, which, as they describp cfirt»in sub- 
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r operations peculiar to any occupation, are 
yerj proper in their place. Under the condemnation of partial 
usage fall those words that are used onl j bj the lower classes ; but 
these have also an air of vulgarity about tbem, which is far worse 
tban can be said of a mere provincialism. 

§ 40, List of PBovrNCiAi.iSMs, including words usfed in 
a peeQliar seasc by certain classes. 



Ambeer— (oSoiKo spit. 
Bamboozle — cosen, outatit. 
'RenA^T^— drunken frolic. 
Bogns — spujTous. 
Bosh — nonsenas, trash. 
Boas — kead-tmrkma?i, emploi/er. 
Booger — supertialtirol monster. 
Buncombe — t}ie popular favor 

sought Sy a detnagogiie. 
Buss — kisa. 

Bust (buret) — a drunken frolif. 
Buster — a hugefdlow. 
Cahoot — aopartnership. 
Cantankerous — conieatUms, iraa- 

Cavort (curvet) — -prance. 

Chores — liitle jobs of daily work. 

Chunky — short, thickset. 

Contraption — amtrivattce. 

Dajfcy — Tiegro. 

Dodger — a cake of bread or dough. 

Dumps — iouj spiriis. 

Faize — ffrase, scratch. 

Fice {perhaps Foist) — a little dog. 

Flare-up — a sudden m 

of anger, 
Fornonst — oppodte, over ag' 
Fuddle — ititoxieafe. 
(Jal li van ting — gallanting. 
Gammon — 

talk. 



\nuiiy. 



Gump— o blockhead. 
Gumption. — common sense, inge- 
Hait— a littU bit. 
Harum-scarum — in a viHd, diaor~ 

Helter-skeller — in a loose, in-^ 

Higgledy-piggledy — in great con- 

Highfalutin — bombaaHc, grandil- 

oqiient. 
Hobble— rfi^cHift/. 
Hoeua-pocus — sleight of haiid. 
Hugger-mugget — secretly, mtan. 
Hum-and-haw — hesiiaie. 
Humbng — a cheat, a pretertae. 
H umdr um— mono&moas. 
Hypped — affectedyiiih low spiriij. 
Jabber — to talk incessantly. 



Larrup — whip, flog. 
Lingo — lai^uage, dictkm. 
Loggerheads — variancs, quarrel. 
Mulligrubs — sullenTKss. 
Musft — confusion, disarraiigement. 
Palaver — idle or dec^tive talk. 
Pesky — irouileaome, provokhig. 
Pickaninny— o negro child. 
Pone — a loaf of bread. 
Pottfir — to irifie or delay, [shota. 
Primp — to arrange one's self for 
Peert (corruption of pert) — 
guiek-motiwied, lively. 
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Rambunctious— -AeotWon^, rough, Shackiy — loom, craiy, 

and violent. Skedaddle — retreat m disorder. 

Biff-raff— ioiu and vulgar people. Slewed — mioidaifed. 

Bigmarole — -a long and woriAles3 Splurge-— a dashing appearance. 

account. Spondulics — coin piled for count' 
Eippet 1 o diatwrbanee, disor- ing. 

EumpusJ d^ly noise. Bpvee—drunien frolic 

SavftgerouE — rude and fierce in Topsy-turvy — upside down. 

manner. Tote — carry. 

Shilly-shally — in a hesitating Trampoose — saunter, ramble. 

manner. Vamose— unraisft, retire. 

Shote— a half-grovm pig. Whopper — a huge specimen. 

BXEKCISB.^ROVEJOIAL Ann SIiAKQ W0RD9 TO BK COBRECTKD. 

Haying finished my chores, I trampoosed to the river hani. 

I am not such a gump as to bo hambooded by a darky. 

Boas went on a bender, and came home slewed. He gave me so 
much of his gab that we had a flare-up; so I picked up my traps and 
vamosed. 

It la no wonder that I have tlie dura]is, for I have not had a halt to 
eat since yesterday. 

He'must think that we have very little gumption not to perceive 
that he is speaking for buncombe. 

Then there canie along a chunky fellow, who had razors, and combs, 
and all sorts of contraptions to sail. I could not understand his lingo, 
and as I wanted very much to buy one of his razors, I was in a great 
quandary for a while. 

Eight fornenst me sat a Tennessee drover, a real buster, spitting 
amber on every side of him, and talking eavagerously to all the 



I had no sooner dropped the pone than the pesky fiee grabbed it, 
and vamosed in lees than no time. 

"Tote out the chistl tote out the ehisti" screamed somebody from 
the inside: and then there was sieh a rumpus as you never did see. 

OBSOLETE WORDS. 

g 41. This elaea of barbarisms is compoaod of those 

words that were formerly in good use, but have long 

been laid aside by repatable writers. Some of them, 

however, are still allowed in poetry. 
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§ 42. As the Sacred Scriptures were translated into 
English while yet many of these now obsolete terms 
were in common use, we find such expressions in the 
sacred text; but that does not justify their use in modern 
writing, except in qnotaiions from scripture. 



r OP OBSOLETE WOHDS. 



Agog — ea^er, excited. 
Albeit — altkough. 
Bedight — hedeeked. 
Behefit — eommand. 
Bedizen — lUck, adorn. 
Behoof — benefit, advantage. 
Belike — ^robaily. 
Boot — -projit 
Bewray — hetray. 
Oompanible — affabU, agreeai 
Digne — worth;/. 
Dissimuler — dissembler. 



ward. 
Eke — also- 
Enow— enough. 
Eosample — example . 
Erat—ZonnerZ^. 
Ben or eyen — eyes. 
Petiae — iKat. 
Vio— from. 
Gage — v)ager, pledge. 
Greaten — enlarge, grow. 
E^t-^handle or weight. 
Hight — Tiamed. 
Holpea — helped. 
Irka — weariei. 
Let — hinder, prevent. 



L orn — -forsaken. 
Leasi ng — deceit. 
Methinks— J think. 
Nathleaa — neoeriheless. 
Pate — tiead. 
Plight — pledge. 
Quotii — aaUh or said. 



S e 'ennight — meek, 
Sh een — brightness. 
Sith — miee. 
Sooth— fru(A. 
Thereat — at wkieh. 
Thecefot-— on thai account 
Thrall — slave or slavery. 
Trow — believe, trust. 
Twain — tvx). 
Troth— truth, faith. 
Vavasour — landlord. 
Ween — imagine, 
Wis— think. 
"Wight— person. 
Wit — know. 

Whilom — some time since 
Toleped or oleped — called 
Ye— you, (objective). 
Yea— j/es. 



mples, and naught should 
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Anon this holy man wot the leasing of thb ftend, and how he would 
nave withdrawn fro to do wbU. 

Thon, haughty lordl thou ahalt be bewrayed by thine own thralls. 

A train-band captain eke was he. 

Er6t we all had bread enow ; but now, methinks, there 's many a 
wight doth go fo bed aupperless. 

Belike, quoth he, je wit not ray name, and therefor will not accost 

Kichard tha Third was a deep dis^imuler, outwardly oompanible 
where ho inwardly hated. 

His jmte hath not been beholden Ui a comb for a se'ennight. 

The vftvasour is fuddled, I ween, when he goes a gallivanting to 
the tap-room maida. 

1 'li gage that this pickaninny gets a larruping if it do not eftsoona 
get out of the mulligrubs. 

Nathless, I plight my troth that your behest shall be fulfilled. 

In sooth the sheen of her twain eyen hath gleamed in all my dreama 
this night. 

For all that he jabbers such highfalutin lingo, I take him to be a 
humbug. 

UNAUTHORIZED WORDS. 

§ 43. The introducing of a word for the first time is 
called coining a word. The privilego of coining a word is 
accorded only to him who has discovered or invented 
something new to which it is to be applied. Of course, 
it would bo deemed presumptuous in any young person to 
attempt to exercise such a privilege. 

§ 44. When it becomes necessary to make a new word, 
there are certain principles and usages that must be fol- 
lowed, or the resulting word will be rejected as a barba- 
rism. To understand these principles requires a thorough 
knowledge of certain other languages, and the laws of 
what is called Philological Etymology. But, in a general 
way, it may be laid down ae a maxim that no word should 
be compounded of elements drawn from different languages. 
Of course this does not forbid the subjection of a word 
that is once fairly Anglicized* to all the inflections and 
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additions that belong to our language. But it clearly 
discountenances the use of such words as happify, minify, 
mobocracy, negrophilism, etc. 

Even when all the requirements of etymology have been 
strictly followed, unloas the word has found its way into 
use among reputable writers, the adoption of it by any 
young person would constitute a great blemish in his style. 

Prom the above remarks, it will be seen that the clasa 
of unauthorized words is divisible into two kinds: 1st. 
Words rejected by good writers, though properly formed; 
2d. Words rejected because not rightly formed. 

REJECTED WORDS 



Acception— ;JiT acfeptaiion, the 

current meaning. 
Aoclivious — sloping tipviard. 
Adorement — adoratiott, 
Affeetuoas~jiaM etU. 
Aiaiab'iaiiess—amiaHliiy. 
Aspection — asperi. 
Awafeenment — auiakening. 
Candidness — aandor. 
Collftud — to anite in praising. 
Conjett — to guess. 
Cruciate— io torture. 
Diarem ember — (o forge*. 
Dispensate-^i'o grant a diajufriaa^ 

DiBsimule — in disaemhle. 
Effectuate — to aecomplish. 
Effray — 1^0 frighten. 
Eventuate — result. 
Embracemenl^oj' embrace. 
Eiplorate — to explare. 
Fastiondom — the fashionable 

Fimtuda — limiiaiion. 
Gladship — gladness. 
Horally — hourly. 



HmTymeiit~Aimy. 
Inconsumptible — indestructible. 
Ineipected — urtexpeded. 
InfluenciTe — influential. 
Latrocicy— roftft-v^. 
Numerosity — number. 
Particulate — io mention by name. 
Feeanioiis— pecuniary, or hamag 

Philosoph Ibdi — soph iairy. 
Pofll able — poriable. 
Pravitude— -rfeproiiify 
Productivity— jirorfMf fineness. 
QuarrL'lous — tfuarrelsom e. 
Quirilation — a crying for help. 
Eeviction — reausrAfaiion. 
Risky — hazardous. 
Sedation — a caiming. 
Sophomorical — turgid or florid. 
Squalidneas— a^aZw. 
Un ctuation — ■anointing. 
tTiidull — to clarify. 
Unsliunnable — unavoidable. 
Wondermon t — astonishment. 
Wrathy — xoroth. 
Unbelinown — unhuiw n . 
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ILL-FOBMED WOROa 
Absquatulate — to remove ane's residence aioay; as if squat wore a 

Latin root, from which were formed sfuatulccre and absquaiulare. 
Abnoyfitl — annoying; as if wimoy were a Bubstaiitive. 
Abbufy — argue; m, if argit- were a Latin substantive root. 
Bbttermbnt* — improvement; as if better were naturally a verb, 
TSbtwebbity — indeaston; as if there were suejli a Latin noun ai 

betvieenHas, or a French betieeetdt^. 
BiRTHDOM — hirthright; ss \tlnrth were not sn abstract noun. 
BoTHlBATlOK— annoyance; as if the verb were botheraie. 
CiRCTJMBBiroiBiJS — drcwH or dreitiious; as if bend were a Latin root. 
CotfUExiTY — amnecledTieas ; as if there were such a Latin word aa 



Come-at-able— a«e»siile; as if come-ai were a simple verb. 

DAHEWL—daring ; as if dare were a subsfantiTe. 

FvsERAi.izv^— perform funeral services for; as if the person, and not 
the occasion, were the object of the verb. 

Gasbity — nature of gas; as if the adjective were gasey, and not gaseous. 

Go-iHBAD-iTiTK — impulsive, enierpriaitig ; as if go-ahead were a sim- 
ple verb, and could be regarded as a Latin root. 

GONluiEss — cmptiTisssj as if gone were naturally an adjective. 

EiPPirv — beatify; as if there were such Latin words as happy and 
happifas^re. 

Jbopardizb — endanger; aa if there were not already the verb 
jeopard. 

JoLLiriCATioif — noisy fesUvi^ ; as if there were such Latin words as 
^ollifaetTe KaAjoUijicatio. 

JuDOMATlCAL— ^WicKMn; as \f jvdge wore a Greek word. 

Melancholious— -metowiAoiy; aa if it were from the Latin. 

MiNUT— reduce in sise; as if there were such a Latin verb ae 

MoBOCEiOT — the rule of iwAs; as if mob were a Greek word. 
Neokophilism— tfonoiieai regard for the negro; aa if Tiegro were a 

Greek word. 
OuoHTNEss — obligation; Bs if ought were naturally an adjective. 
T'i.VMStnwEr—pliimpneea; as if there were such a Latin word as 

plumplihiilo. 
POCKBTUALLT — petntniarily ; as if there were such a Latin word as 

poclietaalis, ot pocket were a Latin root. 

'"Bett^mtfRfs" hnB b^en ii^^d in Ipgal rtpcnmovits. 
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FKEYEWTA.TTVM—preveniivB; as if there were such an English verb 

as preverdaie. 
Rbbidbntbe— I'esitieni; as if the verb were resident and not reside. 
KETiRiCT — reUremeat; as if there were such an English adjective aa 

reiiTaU. 
Strateobtical — strategic; as if the noun were siraUges, and not 



TKANaMOGBiFT— ilrons/orm; as if there wera such a Latin root as 

UscoHscioHABLE — eniorrmma, unjmtifiahU; a word built up of ety- 
mological blunders. 

§ 45. Under the head of Ill-formed "Words may properly 
be included those barbarlBms that arise from violation of 
the rules of Grammatical Etymology, Such are the fol- 
io wing: 
Osena Talismen Littlest Bursted 

Cupsfull Oherubims Worscr Alit 

Aid-de-oamps Genuses Hisself Overf,: jd 

Knight-«rranls Apparatuses Theirselves Shoed 

MiisEulmen Lesser 

IXKROISE.— UHAirnioiuEBD Words to bb Ooubecixd. 

Mr. Ward's buggies have a good deal of goity about tham. 

The Kov. Mr. Scott will funoraliao Mrs. Strong on this day three 
weeks. 

If the house is conie-at-.able at all, it is only by a eircumbeiidibua. 

The Eeighborhood is much less troubled with latrociny since the 
Spensers have absquatulated. 

I disremeniber the exact dat« of his embcacement of religion, but 
it is certain that he has attended none of our joUiicatiotis aince (hat 

With his foolish hurryment, he Jeopardized the lives of the whole 
fiimily. 

It was a strategelical moTemont, but it was not performed in a 
judgmatical manner. 

Moral law always involvee the idea of oughtneas. 

What externa! circumstances can happify an unforgiven sinner? 

A sense of goneness in the visceral region i.'^ one of the most annoy- 
fuUvmpt.'ius of (lie 'llF^rn*. 
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of betweenity 



He is too go-ahead-alive ever to be found 
as to different courses of action. 

This venerable residenter has come forth to-day from his retiracy, 
in answer to a very inexpected call. 

Argufy the question how it will affect us pocketuallj. 

FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES. 

§ 46. It is a violation of purity to use in discourse a 
word or phrase borrowed from some other language, when 
the same idea could be expressed by an English term. 
He who is guDty of such a practice may jnstly be sus- 
pected of the contemptible fault called pedantry. Some- 
times this pedantry is displayed by the unnecessary use 
of Latin and Greek terms, but far more frequently it is 
French that is dragged in to give an air of elegance and 
fashion to style. These French words are called Galli- 
cisms; a word derived from the ancient name of France. 

A few of these French phrases are useful additions to 
oar vocabulary, because they express ideas that no Bng- 
glish word will express so well; but the following list 
contains those for which this apology can not be advanced. 

LIST OF GALLICISMS. 



Affaire du cieur — a love affair. 
Agremens — omamenis. 
Alamode — acwrdmg to the fash- 



.e honorable — satisfiKihii, 
apoloffy. 
Apropos — (b the purpose. 
Au fait — sMUfid, ad^t, 
Au fond — to the bottom. 
Au naturel — to the life. 
Bagatelle— a trifle. 
Beau monde — ike fashionable 



Beaui arts— ^we arts. 
Bizarre — singular, striking. 
Bonmot — iniiUcism. 
Brusque — Uwnt. 
Canaille — rabble. 
Chateau* — coun^-seai. 
Chef i'<Bmre-~m.aater-piece. 
Oi-devant^Drmer or formerrly. 
Coup d'essai — an attempt. 
Coup de grace — afmiahing stroke. 
Coup &'aa\. — affiance. 
Dernier ressort — (Ae last resort. 
Miva— pupil. 
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Bcole — school. Mauvaise honte— /aise shame. 
Empresseraent — earnestness {in N'importe — no tnaiter. 

monnej"). Nous verrons — ibb shall see. 

Embonpoint — corpulence. On-dit — a common repart. 

En masse — ire masK Ovii^—eccmtric, odd. 

Ea passant — in paaring. Penchant— iKcitimftort. 

Paux ps£—miecondiKi, error. Petif-maitrc^op, dandy. 

FSte — on enlertoinment. Politease— poK/eBeas. 

Finoase— ewnnins- Qui vive — on ike aleri. 

Hauteur — Tuatghiiness. Sang-froid — with indiffereivx. 

Haut ton — high life. Soi-disant — selj-siyled. 

Jeu d'esprit — a display of toit. Via-i-vis— ^«ce to face. 
Malapropos — unseasomble. 

EKEKCISES,— CORHEdlON OF (jALLICBMa IKTO PURB KNOLISir. 

All the Slevfe of that ^eole haTe a pendiant foe the beaui arts. 

The emperor seems to have embonpoint, but I do not like the 
hauteur of bis manner. 

The chateau of the senator was soon surrounded by the canaille, 
but he went forth, and spoke to tbem in a very brusque manner. 

The entire heau monde have been for a week on the qui vive to 
hear the denouement of the matter. 

The young men gave us quite a jeu d'esprit; but, under thecircum- 
Etances, it was condemned as malapropos. 

Just as be was about to cut off the tough wing with a coup de grace 
of his knife, the goose slipped from under his fork, out of the plate, 
and landed in the lap of a lady just opposite. "Madam," said he, 
with the utmost sang-froid, "I will thank you for that goose." 

Her dress is very outre, and there is always something bizarre 
about her head. Moreover her agreniens are too glaring for the rest 
of her dress. 

There I met my ci-devant governess, who, with a great deal of 
empressement, hade me welcome to the occasion. 

MISCBIJjAHEODB EXBECISBS.— CORRBCTION op BARBiRlSMB OP DIFPEHEHT KINDS. 

1 have got myself into a hobble about this brat of yours, and I want 
you to take the jackanapes away. 

In sooth I wis she looks lorn enow, if looks will bring any hoot to 
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The dernier ressort of the emperor will be to nialie t'.e amende 
honorable, but noua verrons. 

He repeated a rigmarole of nonsense in a humdrum manner, and 
eruoiated lis for three full hours. 

Foi whose bthoof will this petit-mailre accompany the party 1 

I defy you to conject all the on-dits that we have heard sith our 
arrival hither. 

Thisafiairedu cteur between theyoimg people brought the two fam- 
ilies to loggerheads, and eventuated in transmogrifying the whole 
neighborhood into a quarreloua oommunity. 

Every thing goes helter^keltec and topay-turvy when the boss gets 
on a spree. 

Sooth to say, it irks me to hear suoh a man hold forth for an hour. 

The gaseity of his style totally unfits his sermons for the awaken- 
ment of the irreligious. 

This painting is merely a coup d'essai, but the scene is drawn aii 
natural. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PEOPRIETY. 

§ 47. The words and phrasos of a piece of composition 
nmst not only be such as belong to tho language, but they 
muat be the right worde to convey the meaning intended. 
This property of good style is called Propriety. It may 
be considered under two subordinate heads; Lexical Pro- 
priety and Decorous Fropriety. The former is generally 
violated through ignorance; the latter, through iU-breed- 
ing or bad taste. 

I. LEXICAL PROPRIETY. 

§ 48. Ijexical Propriety is violated when a word ia used 
ill a sense which good usage does not give to it. 

atnctlj speaking, LekicbI Proprielj would inclQ^e the proper nae of ^Tionyma ; but 
tint topio iB, by most wrltets on Rhetoric, referrctl to the head of Preciaion, and will 

§ 49. Lexical Propriety may be divided, for the sake 
of convenience, into three subordinate heads; (1) the dis- 
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oriminatioii of paronyms, (2) the proper use of prepositions, 
and (3) tke proper use of words generally. 

I. THE DISCRIMINATION OF PABONYMS, 

§ 50. Words are eaid to be Paronyms when they are 
derived from the same root, whether that root belongs to 
the original English (Anglo-Saxon) stock, or has been 
introduced into the language from some other tongue. 

For instanco, the following words are paronyms, being all derived 
from the Latin root, signifying to put or place: compose, depose, 
interpose, oppose, dispose, impose Kr?)os«, repose, iranspose, propose, 
and suppose. 

In, many caeea, the derived words retain a very close conneutlon 
with the common radical ; so that the cognate paronyms have a very 
pereeplihle relation in meaning. But In other oaaea, one or hoth of 
the paronyms have chunged their signification so much that scareelj 
any trace of the relation is loft, except what exists in the form of the 
words. 

On this and the following pages, lists of paronymous words are 
giren, arranged in cognate pairs. The pupil is required to acquaint 
himself with their mtaning, if he does not already know it; and in 
reciting, give, in his own language, as nearly as he can, the precise 
« between the words of each pMr. 



PARONYMS TO BE DISCRIMINATED. 



College 


collei^ue 


Kpsimen 


r giment 


Conceit 


conception 


Sholar 


schoolman 


Domain 


dim nion 


Sonbe 


scribbler 


Genius 


genus 


Suit (noun) 


suite 


Jurist 


jmor 


Specter 


spectfttflt 


Mechanics 




Tenet 


t^nmt 


Memory 


memdr 


Tenir 


tenure 


Populace 


population 


Tuatament 


fp=titnny 


Premier 


primite 


Specie 


species 


Partner 


partisan 


Trtaf se 


tiflitment 


Physic 


physiM 


Pafc 


ratio 


Produce (not 




Pedestal 


ped« trinn 


Idiot 


!d im 


Mem r al 
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IMPROPRIETIES FOR CORRECTION. 

For more full information on tliia matter, I refer you to my eoilego, 
wlio is a ripe schoolman, and thoroughly conversant with the whole 
subject. 

Tasao is full of conceptions, points of epigrams, and witticisms. 

Who was it that inherited the dominion of Washington ? 

What genus presides in such a place as this? 

By diligent study of his profession, he came at last to rank among 
the fl.rat jurors of the country. 

I can not explain to you the mechanics of a watch, unless you 
understand the principles of mechanism. 

I have read the memory of the late primate, and now understand 
the foreign policy of the English government during the last ten 

Have you been studying physics now for a year, and can not tell 
me why a regiment of salt food will bring on the scurvy ? 

The product of this valley will barely support the populace. 

His unprincipled partisan had taken all the species out of the vault 
nnd eloped. 

Have you found a tenet for your suit of rooms yet 7 

The story was called " The Last Will and Testimony of Poor Puss," 
but I have no idea of the tenure of it. 

At what ratio is this corn growing? 

His dim figure, away in the dark, looked 1 lie t "peitator 

PARONYMS TO BE DISCRIMINATED 

Tangent — tartgible. Consequent (adj )~eonmqueniiaL 

Temporal — temporary. Insoluble — insolcent 

Ostensible — ostentaivma. Spirituous — apintaal 

Continual — eon(fn«ou8. Responsive — res^jonstSJe 

Pertinent — ^ertiruicimis. Disf]n(,t— (ftsftnjj«j«A«rf 

Terraqueous— ferresWti. Constant — eonstiitient 

Tolerant— io^erai^. Instant (adj ) — insiardaKPous. 

T b d — huleni. Sumptuous — sumptuary 

E d — renerenUid. Supernal — gupematural 

S fa ( dj.) — seclknuU, Primary — ^irmaitve 

S n. —tensaoua. Erman— BnmtsA 

S b e — se ifient. Sage (adj ) — aq icjom 
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PARONYMS 
Salutary — salubrious. 
Sanguine — sangmnari/. 
Imperious— iirepeWoi. 
'Fancifvl— fantastical. 
Luxuriant — luxurioits. 
Miierly — miserable. 
Momentary — momenioue. 
Notable — aottrrious. 
Humeral (adj,)— jjameroas. 
In fl.nite — indejiiiite. 
Goneral (adj.) — generic. 
Ingenious — ingeniivus. 



.SCRIMINATED. 
Graceful — grtu^imis. 
Human — humane. 
Literal — literary. 
Beneficent — benefieiaL 
Capabl e — captunoui 
Civic — riini. 
Credil)] e — credulous- 
Politic — j)Miieal. 
Intent (adj.) — intense. 
Tiftual — virtiKius. 
H armonic — harmtmious. 
Honorary — honorable 



PABONYMS TO ] 
ASect^-efeci. 
Commemorate — remember. 
Confess — profess. 



E migrate — immiffrate, 
E sped — suspect. 
Formalism— /ormaK^. 
Propose — furpose (verb). 
Complement — compliment. 
Inquest — tTiquisition. 
ilutJ-iment — n-utriivm. 
Or^nization — organism. 



S DISCBIMtNATEI>. 

Observance — observation. 
Pleasantry— ji^asanMess. 
Process— yroceaffioB. 
Kote — rotation. 
Remission — remittance. 
Immature — premature. 
Oonscieaix^-consehusness. 
Bfubariam — haThariiy. 
Coherence^Co/iesioji. 
Hv.Taiioii.— endurance. 
Intellect — inieUigcnce. 
Policy — polity. 



II. THE PROPER USE OF PKBPOSITIONS, 

§ 51. Ko kind of impropriety is eo common as tlie wrong 
use of prepositions. As the relations tliey express are 
often similar in a general sense, and yet quite distinct 
when narrowly examined, it ia very natural that they 
should sometimes be misapplied. 

Let the pupil learn the following discriminatjons among preposi- 



§ 62. About, referring to place or time, i 
than at or around. 



i precise 
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Compare "aiout the house" with "around the house," 

Compare "aitmf the gate" with "at tlie gate." 

Compare "aiout the sixth hour" with "at the sixth hour," 

g 53. Between hae reference to two objects; among to 
more than two. 

ExiMPLE, — "Between two sta's;" "among the stars." 

§ 54. Sy directs the mind to the agent or cause; with to 
the accompaniment. -By and with may both refer to the 
means; 6y to the remoter means ; wif A to the more imme- 
diate. 

Examples. — The cow was killed by a butcher, with the ii 
to sell the beef. 

I write with a gold pen, by candle-light. 
§ 55, "When the sense of a transitive verb it 
by an abstract noun, the agent is put under the govern- 
ment of the preposition ip, and the object generally under 
the government of of, 

ExiKFLB. — James corrected the essay. The correction of the essay 
by James. 

§ 56. In and at are both used in reference to places. 
The former is applied to countries and large cities; the 
latter to single hoaaea, small places, or distant cities. 

§ 57. To, into, in, all refer to a boundary. To approaches 
it from without; into crosses it; in does not pass out be- 
yond it, 

Examples. — I am going to Louisville, in Kentucky, and shall put 
up at the Gait House. But I may remain in Portland a day or two, 
before I enter into the city itself. 

§ 58. As a general rule, derivatives from Latin, Greek, 
or French compound words, which contain a preposition 
in their structure in the original language, require a cor- 
responding preposition after them in English. 

Thus we say, expel from, because the word acpd is derived from a 
Latin word, one of (he elements of which is the preposition ex, from. 

This rule, however, often fails from the fact that the English word 
loses wholly or in part the itieaning of its original elements. 
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I 59. The following list indicates the prepositions that 
od usage requires after certain words. 



Abfifiifence OF — whatever is ab- 


Approve (with or without of)— 


horred. 


a thing. 


Abouiid IS or with— ivliat ia 


Arrai/ with or in— apparel, el«. 


ftljnndant. 


Ascendant over— a person. 


Abridge OF— what is taken away. 


Ask or— a person. 


Absent FBOM— a place. 


Ask FOR— a thing. 




Ask AMBK — what we seek tfl 


not telp. 


know. 


Accommodate with— tMngs de- 


Associate with — a person. 


sired. 


Assure of— a fact. 


Accord WITH— agree with. 


Averse to or from— the thing 


Aceme ov—a, crime. 


disliked. 


Acquaint WITH— objects to be 


Believe (transitive)- an assertion 


known. 


or its author. 


Ac^i Off — a ebargc. 




Acquiesce IM— a sentiment or pro- 


ncter. 


posal. 


BOieve on— a deliverar. 




Bereave OF— what is taken away. 




Besiov) ON or tjpon- the bcnafl- 


Admiesion TO— a person. 


ciary. 


AdTrdssion ihto — a place. 


Betray TO— an adversary or pur- 


Advantage ovmi— a rival or ad- 


suer. 


versary. 


Betray into— a course not in- 




tended. 


AJ!inily TO or WITH— any thing. 


Boast OF— what we glory in. 


AffecUon ¥0R — a person. 


Blush AT— wliat we ate ashamed 


Agree with— a person. 


of. 


Agree to — a proposition. 


Bordei- ON or tjpos— what is ad- 


Agree tiPOH— a settlement or 


joining. 


course. 


Cidl ON— a person. 


Agreeable TO— ft person. 


(Ml AT^-a place. 


Alter TO-H!omo other form. 


Capaciiy fok— what can be done 


AUerrdion in— the thingchanged. 


or contained. 


Amerce IN or OF— the penalty. 


Carefv.1 of— the object of care. 


Analogy TO— -some other thing. 


Change for— a substitute. 


Analogy bbtwees— two things. 


Change TO or INTO — something 


AitiijuiHa/ To (rarely aqainst) — - 


different. 


a thing. 


Charge ON— what is att;ick(^d. 
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Charge -wtth— n commission. 


mjimdty or- 


-an action, as one. 


Campare'VfvSR—in order to judge. 


Diffieiilty in— 


-a course of action. 


Compare to— in order to illua- 
irate. 


sened. 


.p— the thing les- 


Composed OF — the compouenta 


DiMigree witi 


I— a person. 


CfejiceiieTO— (ipersonorareq est 


Disagree TO— 


a proposal. 


Concur with — a person 


Disagreeaik 


TO— a person or 


Concw IS— a mea> re 


thing. 




Qmear TO—aa effe t 


Disappointed 


OF— what we fail 




to get. 




Om/eroworupoir— abeneflc ary 


IHsappmnted 


IM— what wc have 


Confer -with— a counselor. 


gotten. 




CuHfide IN— a person or prinoipls. 


i>!S«tu™i)« ri 


;0M— any course of 




action. 




pattern or rule. 


Discouragement TO— the person 


Congenial TO— a person. 


discouraged 






Disgusted AT < 


or WITH— a thing. 


experienced. 


Dispose or— -0 


. thing. 


Oonetsi os^ingredients. 


Disposal TO— 


.a course of action 


Oonsial IK— its equivalent. 


Dispossess OP- 


-a thing. 


Chnveraant with— men. 


Dissualify FO 


B— an action. 




Divested op— a thing. 


Coneiet or— a crime charged. 


ZHcide BETWl 


lEN- two. 


Copy APTBR— a person. 


ZKcirfe AMONC 


1— more than two. 


Copy FBOU— a tiling. 


.Kkimwa; TV 


ITH— a person or 


G>n-espond with— wliat is con- 


thing. 




sistent. 


Encroach OH i 


>r upoir— a space. 




Endeavor aft 


'IK— a thing. 


or analogous. 


£%^aiN— a 


work. 


Cured oir— a disease or fault 


Enqagi fob— 


a time 


Defend (others) from. 


i^jyora TIPON 


-a person 


Defend (ourselves) against 


Ejua? TO or 


WITH — a person or 


Depend ON or tjfOK— a ptr^on or 


fhmg 




thing. 


Egaivalrni to— a thing 




£.p«.seT.^ 


I person 


„ 1 that whieh ns 
^ -^ ) respect 


EsUmate at- 


-a price 


^xeepijon FRi 


m—\ number 


Eixetptuin TO— a rule or itat«- 


Devolve on— a person. 


ment 




Die OT—a disease. 


E-ecppiKP AT 


—what n oftensive, 


DU BY— !i means or method 


Ej-cIu^v of- 


-what IS left out 
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Expert AT — [before a noun). 
Eo^ert IN — (before a participle). 
Fall FROM — an elevation. 
Fall INTO — a lower place. 
FallvsuKBt — disgrace or censure. 
Fall TO — what is done eagerly. 
FaM iTPOM — an enemy, etc. 
Familiar — a thing is familiar TO 

FhtrtiUar — we are familiar with 

tltinga. 
Faten ov Or ttpok — a, person. 
Folloiced BT— the follower. 
l^hnd OF — a person or thing. 
Foreign from; or to — a thing or 

person. 
Fouad ON — what lies under the 

foundation. 
Found IN — what surrounds the 

foundation. 
Free trom — what is absent. 
Fruitful IS — what is produced. 
Fidl OP— what fills. 
Glad OS — something good for 

ourselves. 
Glad at — the good fortune of 

another. 
Oraieful TO — a person. 
G/mteful FOB — what is bestowed. 
Hanker aftbe — a thing. 
Hinder from — doing. 
laaorporale substances ibtO a 

whole. 
Incorporate one with another. 
Inauleate on— a person. 
Indepeadeat 0¥ — a person or 

Indulge WITH — a thing not hab- 

Jnibilge IN — a thing habitual, 
InduZfient TO — a person. 



Inform OF or AHOllT — a sutgeot. 
Initiaie into — a place. 
Iniiiaie IN — an art. 
Inoculate WITH — an influence or 

substance. 
Inroad into — a region. 
ns^Mrable moM — a person or 

iTmnvaie into — a thing. 
Insiai UTON — a thing. 
iTiatruci IN — a thing. 
Jn.3pecfen(prying) INTO— a thing. 
Inspection [superintendence) 

OTKB — a person or thin^ 
Intent on or upoh — a thing. 
Jjifer/Vi'e WITH— a person or thing 
Introduce into — a place. 
Intruduce TO — a person. 
Intrude INTO — a place inclosed. 
Intrude itpok — a person or place 

not inclosed. 
Inured to— a thing. 
Invested IN — apparel. 
Invested WITH — rights or power. 
Level WITH — a line or grade. 
Listen TO — a person or sound. 
Long FOB or after — a thing. 
Lor,k ON — what is present. 
Look FOR — what is absent. 
Look AFTER — what is distatiL 
Made ov — the material. 
Marry TO— a person. 
Martyr TO or for — a cause. 
Militate XOAJS st — a thing or per- 

MisirusffjU OF— a person or thing. 

Need OF — a thing. 

Obedient TO — a person or com- 

Object TO or 



person 
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Obirude ON or upojj— a person or 

Oscasirm og — an event. 
Occasion for — a meaaura. 
Offensive TO — a person. 
Operate OS or upon — ii person 

or thing. 
Oppodt« TO — a thing. 
PartUApaU IN — a thing. 
Partake or — a thing. 
Penetrate lnto — a place or thing. 
Peraeoere in — a work. 
Pour IN — a substance or quality. 
i¥e/er (promote) iBOTK — an- 

Pre/er (elect) one to — another. 
Pi-eferable TO — another. 
Prejvs TO — a word. 
Prgiidice AOAINST — a person or 

thing. 
Preside otbr— an assembly or 

nation. 
Preoent FROM— doing something. 
Pi-scail (persuade) with, oh, or 

irpON — a person. 

AOilNST— an opponent. 

Prey ON or UPON — a thing. 

PTuducUve OP — the Eubstance pro- 
duced. 

Prtifit BT— a thing. 

Protect. (See Defend.) 

Pronounce against — a person. 

Pronounce ON — a thing. 

Pi-omde WITH — provisions. 

Provide pob — an emergency. 

Protid OP — a person or thing. 

QimjTei WITH — a person. 

Beclion on or upon — o favofablc 
contingency. 



Iteeondle a person to another oi 
Reconcile with— what seems in 



Reflect ON or tteon — a thing. 
Regard (esteem) POB — a person. 
Regard TO — the part considered, 
R^ly UPON or on — a person or 

Replete with.— what is abundant. 
Reproaeh por — a fault. 
Resemblance TO — a person or 

Resolve on — a course. 

Reject TO (aometimes op) — a 

person or thing. 
Restore TO— a person or condition. 
Rieh IM — B substance or quality. 



Rule OVER — subjects. 
Satixfied with — what satisfies. 
Share in or os'— a thing. 
Sick OP — a disease, or what dis- 

SJffnificani ov — the meaning. 
Similar to— something. 
Sink INTO — what receives. 
Sink BENEATH — what over- 
whelms. 
SMUftd IN (before a noun). 
Skillful AT (before a participle). 
Strip <ys — what is taken off or 

Submit TO — a person or thing. 
Sicei-M PROM — a coarse. 
Taste OF — what is actually en- 
joyed. 
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7V/ic WITH — neliHrgeoraburden. Vahi^ on 

Td^: roR — a purpoae. Vest ik— 

Tkankjul FOR~what has bean Vest with— the thing poaaefsed 

received. Wait on or itpoh — a person o 

Unite (fransifjve) to i some per- event. 

Unite (intransitive) > a o n or Witness of — : 

WITH J thing. Worthj/ of-— award. 
Unison wits — a thing. 



BXBEOISB— IMPKOPRIETDiS T 

The BUltrj day was followed with a heavy storm of rain. 

The case has no resemblance with the other. 

Congreas consiata in a Senate and House of BepceEentatives. 

Of what does happineaa consist? 

The government is based in republican principles. 

The Saxons reduced the Britons to their own power. 

Said client believes that aaid judge is prejudiced to hie cause. 

Eeligion and momberahip may differ widely with each other. 

The judge ia disqualified from deciding in this case. 

Ho was accused with acting unfairly. 

Colonel "Washington waa very ill with a fever. 

i'ou may rely in what I say, and contlde on his honesty. 

This ia a very different dinner to what we had yesterday. 

The bird flew up in the tree. 

What is my grief in comparison of that which she bears? 

I find no difllculty of keeping up with my elasa. 

There is constant hostility between these several tribes. 

About two months ago he walked out of a fine morning by a bundle 
in his hand. 

Aftor an interesting conversation for an hour's length, we partici- 
pated of a light repast. 

She is bereft from all her children. 

I do not concur in my wife with her puritanical notions. 

This remark is founded with truth. 

He concurred with recommending the measure to his fellow-citizens, ■ 

I find great difficulty of writing now. 

Not every change is a change to the better. 

Changed for a worse shape, it can not he. 

It ia important, at times of trial, to have a friend to whom you can 
confide 
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You may rely in the truth of what he says. 

Mftny have profited from good adyice who have not teen grateful 
of it. 
I liave no occasion of Ms serrices. 
Favors are not always bestowed to the moat deBerving. 
This arUole is very different to that. 
Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. 
"We rode into a carriage drawn with four horses. 
Such conduct can not Iw reconciled to your profession. 
Qo, and be reconciled with thy brother. 

A man had four aons, and he divided his property between them. 
I am now engaged with that work. 
This measure will be productive in incalculable evils. 
If he will be obedient under his instrnetions he will not be punished. 
I listened at him for more than an hour, but could not understdnd 



in. THE PCOPER USE OF WORDS GENERALLY. 

§ liO. Prom ignorance or carelessness, it comes to pass 
that some words ave iieed ia ordinary conversation in 
a signification which ia not authorized by good usage. 
Sometimes these misapplied words find their way into 
newspapers, or even boobs: hut every young person 
should be taught carefully to abstain from using any 
word in a sense that is not authorized by the practice 
of the beet writers of the language. 

§ 61. The following is a list of the words most fre- 
quently misapplied: 

1. Above — tor foregoing ; as if above were an adjective. 

2. Allow — far expect ot intend; as, "I allow to go this afternoon. 

8. Alokb — for sole, single or only; as if alone could be u'^ed before 

its noun; as, "His alone purpose v.is to maintain the law 
4. Ambitios— for spuii, reaentmen-, pluck, ' Rit ambition was 

roused, and he was determined to fight 
6. ApPLlCiNT — for student, ea if apply always mcint to apply < ne' 

edf. 
8. AwFOL (or Drbadful) — for tkaaqreeahly or excsatnely as if it 

were an adverb, ard as if the feeling of disrutnfori could ever 
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7. BacK-WARB — for baehfid; "My second daughter is quite back- 

8, Bad OFT — ?oT ill; "I found the patient very bad off." 

3. Bad OIF FOR— for greatly in want of; " I am very bad off for 
fodder." 

10. Balanob — for remainder or rest; " The balance of tlie hoga will 
die. ' ' Balance h what 18 wanting to nialie eijual i r&maiiuier, what 
is left. 

11. Bettbh — for more, in speaking simply of quantity ; "Better than 

12. Bsuso AS — for masmnch as or seeing thai; "Being as it is you, 
you may have it for nothing." 

13. Be of a misd to — for have a mind to; "I am of a mind to go 
myself," 

14. BlT~foricAi?e,- "I '11 come after a hit," 

15. Bkanch — for brook. Braneh is proper in speaking of the tribu- 
tary of a large stream, but not as synonymous with brook or 
rivulet. 

16. Calcttlatf — for dedffn or in(«nd; "I calculate to plant a large 

17. Call — for reeaU, repeat, or pronowice; " I can not call his name 

18. Carry — for take or lead; "Carry your wagon to the shed." 

Carry properly means to bear in the arms or hands. 

19. Chance — Son quantity; "He made a smart chance of wheat." 

20. ClROCLATB — for travel round about, not strictly in circuit. Cir- 
culate is not properly applied to the morements of persons. 

21. Come os — for outgrow; "He will eome of that ailment at last." 

22. CorJCEiTED — for expressed; "This sentiment was conceived in 
the following words." 

23. CoNaiDBKABLB OF — for o eonnderaile or snmewhai of; "He is 
considerable of a politician." 

24. CoHVBBiBBT — for near or at a convenient distance from ; "The 
house is convenient to church." 

25. Crbattjkb (pronounced Crttteh) — for horse or sie^. 

26. Ckowd — for assembly or coUectimt of persons. An assembly is 
not a crowd unless it is packed into a small space. 

27. Demeak— for debase. To demean is to behave in any way, prop- 
erly or otherwise; to debase is to degrade or vitiate. 

28. Desperate — for exceedingly 

29. BiFYicuhTsn—fov i>ut to inconvenience ; at if rf'j^raii woreaverb. 
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?0. DiQoiNos — for region OT neighborhood; a, California word; miners* 

31. Does mot beqin to »b— for is nni near; "This cloth doca not 
begin to be as good as that." 

32. Ettort — for literary wwA; as, "He is the author of many dra- 
matic efforts." 

33. Emblem — for inoUo, sentiment, or meaning; generally applied iio 
flowers. "The emblem of this flower is,'/ Wne Jor thee.'" In 
this case the flower itself is the emblem: "i live Jor iltee" ia the 
meaning giren to it. 

34. Ekjoy— for ftcpeWence; "He enjoys very poor health." 

35. Expect — for mspeci; Wo ej^>ect what is future; we suspect what 

36. Femowship — for aj^iofeor_/roieniijc; as if fellowship werea verb. 

37. Pill — for SKypiy, where there is no alluaion to space; "They 
have tilled out academics with incompetent teachers." 

38. Pix — for condition, predicament; as if it were a noun. 

39. Fec — for repair, set in order; an Americanism, creeping into 

40. Fixings — foTjixtures, appendages, or dressing. 

41. FoK — for80!-(o/; "What for a preacher ia he?" 

42. Funeral — toTjwieral sermon. 

43. Grow — for rmiltiply. Orotv means increase in size; multipiy, 
increase in number. 

44. Have Qor— for om o&%erf; as, "I have got to work." 

45. Have — for must before a passive infinitive; " This work has tfl 
be done at night." It would be correct to say, "I have to do 
this work at night," 

46. Hate— for dislilce; too strong, or misapplying to things a word 
that properly is applied to persons, 

47. Healthy — for healthful or wholesome. Healthy is having health ; 
healthful, causing health. 

48. 'STCAT—hv deal, much., or pianti-^; " I think a heap of him. " 

49. Human— for person ; as if it were a noun, 

50. iDENTirir — far conneet OT associate with; "In this journey, Silas 
was identified with Paul." 

61. Idle— for indolent. Idle means not at work; indolent, not dis- 
posed to work. 

52, iMPBOVEMBifTS — for buildings. Buildings are properly styled 
improvements, with reference to the land they stand on; but not 
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53. iMPBAtrriCABLK — for impassable. 

54. Ijj — for anihiii, used adverbially; "Is your father in?" 

55. Imcipkht — for liaile; "The trials towMdi human life is inci- 
dent." Properij, the trials are incident to the life. 

66. Ihtekfmik with — for molest or dieturb, Kot strong enough. 
We interfere with maitera; we molest persons. 

57. Item — for mformatioti or hmi; " Give me some items of the 

58. JUBT sa~-f or provided; "You may stay all the afternoon, just so 
thut you get home hoforo night." 

59. Kind o' — for rather or somewhat; "His breeches were kind o' 
brown." 

SO. Lay, laid, laid— for he, lay, lain; "He lays as still as death.' 
61. Leatk — for depart; as if it were intransitive ,■ "I will leavo 



62. Lksb — for fewer. Less refers to size; fewer to number. 

68. Let ON — for orfrati or give sign of perception ; "Shekepthinting 
that it was time to retire, but I did not let on." (A provincial- 
ism that has some claim to adoption on account of its condaeneaa.) 

64. LiOK — for iJom, stroke, or exertion; "It is the licks laid on it, 
that makes it so costly. ' ' 

65. lii^t—toT take up ; as, "We will lift a collection for the poor." 

66. LlKB — for disposed to; or us if, as it were; "1 don't feci liko 
singing," "I feel like I 'm on my journey home." 

67. Lobs— for lose. The noun for the verb. 

B8. LoTB — for great quanliUes; "There are lois of chestnuta on thin 

69. Love— for like. Too strong; applying to things a word that 
properly belongs to persons. 

70. Mab — ioT angry, vexed, provoked. 

71. Hake out — for succeed; "How did you make out planting cot- 
ton?" 

72. Makh out like — for pretend; " Simon made out like he was a 

73. MiEDLlNO— for moderately or tokrabU/. 

74. Mind — for remember; "1 don't mind to have seen the word 
before." 

76. MiSBRT— for pain in the body; "Doctor, I have a great misery 
in my back." 

76. Mixed tip — for promiseiuius, confused. 

77. Monstrous— -for very or enormoiidy. 
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80. Netbk — for not; applied to a limited time! "I never spoke a 
word the whole eveping." 

81. No-ACConuT — for luorihleas; as if it were a compound word ; 
"This is a no-account gun." "Tliis gun is oj no accouid," would 
be proper. 

82. Obliqkd— for tmist Obliged implies com.pulsion, moral or 
phjsical. If the necessity ie only logical, obliged is not proper] 
as, "This bill is obliged to be correct." 

88. Os {corruption ia pronunciation) — for have, in conjugate verbs ; 

"He would of done it, if I had of let him alone. 
84. OFAQUB—for obscure (used flgurativelj). An object is obscure 

ibat we can not see distinctly ; but an opaque object may be very 

plainly seen. 
86. Pair (of stairs)— for /i^iAi. 

86. Peoplb — for )«e, or oBe, or any indefinite subject; "Peoplcplant 
com in March." "People go to church on Sunday." 

87. Pitch m— for /all to, commence wpon. 

88. Pltindbe — for baggage. 

89. PooBLY — for weaklA/ or sick. 

90. Po-WEB— for deal or great quantity; "This field will bring a 
power of corn." 

91. PowEBFUL — for very or exceedingly. 

92. PREmicATK — for /ouiid or base; "This argument ia predicated 
on the plainest dictates of reason." " These notes aie predicated 
on good security. " 

93. Peouh — for glad or graiijied. 

94. Raise — for rear or bring wp, in spealting of children. We raise 
corn and bogs. 

95. Reckon— for sM/jposeorcOTyecfare, where no calculation is implied. 

96. Rise OF — lor more than; "The riae of a hundred bushels." 

97. Rock— for pebble or stone, Rock is more properly applied to a 
large mass. 

98. Run — for leak, speaking of vessels. 

99. ScsHED — for a/raid. Scared seems to imply something done by 
tbe terrifying object. 

100. SuHSATioir (noun) — for emotion. The former is felt in the body, 
and is caused by some material object; the latter is wholly in the 
mind, and is caused by some conception or belief of the mind. 
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101. Seksatioh (adjectiTe) — for exdiing; inieTided for effect; as, 
"sensation sermons." It is never an aSjectiye. 

102. Sign — for vestige or track, in hunters' slang. 

103. Sight — for great qitantiiy. 

104. Shut of— for Hd of. 

105. Smart — for coiisklernhle; "A right smart chance, as they say in 
Maryland." 

106. SOMETHINO — for soMi<wAai (adverbial); "This land is something 
better than mine." 

107. SOOM— for early. 

108. Speli. — for while or time; "First, we plowed a spell, and tlien 
we knocked off and went a fishing." 

109. Splehbid — for very fine; applied without aoj discrimination; 
as, "A splendid pair of boots," etc. 

110. Spoil out— for mb out or enwe. 

11 1— Stebkottpe — for type or fac-sitnile. The peculiarity of stereo- 
type is its iinchangeableness. 

112. , STUMP-T-for hustings or electioneering. An Americanism com- 
ing into use, Bupplanting, on this contment, the English word 
hTtstings. 

113. Stompbd — for confounded, non-plused. 

114. Success — used instead of the adjective aueceesfid; as, "The fair 

115. StTHE-ENOUQH — toT Teal, vei-itobls ; aa, "This (able is sure-enough 
mahogany;" "Is this a sure-enough diamond?" 

116. Suspicion— for suapeet: the noun for the verb. 

117. Take on — formnie an ado, or behave in Bome unusual manner; 
"I would not take on so just about a dog." 

118. TiBHT — for dose at a bai^ain. 

119. Typo'T — for r^tresmi otherwise than as a type. 

120. Travel — ioi potential experience. 

121. Used tjs- — for exhattaied. 

122. Vebbiabe — forp 

123. "Without— 



I allow to circulate all through the country, and find out whore 
they are worst off for Bibies. 
The houf-e is conyenient to a splendid spring 
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The whole crowd were now invited into the dining-room, where 
thoy soon pitched into tie good things provided. Some of tbera must 
have been dreadful hungry, to judge from, the speed in which the 
eatables disappeared. 

A monstrous polite fellow asked me to except a flower with its 
emblem. 

I never ate any cako, the whole evening: 1 don't think it is healthy, 

Some one asked Miss G to sing, but she said she did n't feel like 

it, as she had been sort o' sick for a day or two. 

My companion told me that was a stereotype of all the parties in 
these diggings. 

Set up straight, and do not lay on your next companion, 

I calculate to ditoh this branch next spring. 

He is considerable of a lawyer, but what for a judge he '1! make, I 

My creature is desperate sick, and if he dies, I shall be difficulted 
to get home. 

I liave enjoyed very bad health ever since I moved from Carolina: 
I expect the bad water in these diggings is the cause of it. 

I looked througli all the improvements, but did not find a single 
human about the place. 

I never hated to strike a Sick at any job so bad in ray life. 

He made out like he knew all about the atfair; and as I did not 
wish to make him mad, I never let on but that I believed him. 

The verbiage of the letter is very good, but its tone is offenai-ve. 

You need not take on so about the writing on your slate. I can 
soon spoil it out again. 

People demean themselves when they give way to such feelings. 

Without I sec that his ambiljon is roused, I intend to talk to him 
very plainly. 

II. DECOROUS PROPRIETY. 
§ 62, Decorous propriety requires that all the words 
and phrases of a piece of composition should bo decent, 
and sufSciently dignified to bo put upon paper. In this 
respect, there is some difference between what is proper 
for books, periodicals, and dignified correspondence, and 
what is allowable in conversation, popular oratory, and 
I'amiliar epistles. Many an expression that would con- 
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tribute to the vivacity of the latter would greatly d 
the former. Those violationiB of decorous propriety that 
are sometimes allowable in eonversation, oratory, and 
letters are called coUoquialisms. 

As to the extent to which a writer may indulge in colloquialisms in 
the lighter forms of literature, no defljiiie rule can be given. All 
that can. be done ib to lay down the requirements of propriety with 
regard to all forms of serious and dignified composition j leaving it to 
the good sense of each individual to prescribe how far he may, In 
familiar discourse, deviate from those requirements, 

§ 63. All violations of decorous propriety are called 
vulgarisms, and they are separable into three claeses; viz.: 

1. Familiar abbreviations; 

2. By-words; 

3. Low expressions. 

§ 64. Familiar abbreviations should aot appear in written 
discourse, except in dialogue, where the object ia to give 
an esact representation of life and manners. 
Such abbreviations are the following; 

I 'm — for 1 am. Do n't — for do not. 

'T is — for it ia. Gi' me — for give me. 

'T is n't— for it ia not. Le 's— for let us. 

I '11 — for I will. 'd — for would. 

Won't — for will not. 
§ 65. But, on the other hand, many abbreviations, proper 
in writing, mnst, in oral reading, be expanded to the full 
expression. For example: A. D. must be read "Anno 
Domini," or "in the year of our Lord;" tnsi. must be read 
instant; «Ji., ultimo; Co., company, etc. 

§ 66. But let the pupil observe that when any one of 
the cardinal or ordinal numbers is to be introduced into 
the body of a sentence, it must be written in full, and not 
by the Arabic figures, unless the number exceeds one 
hundred. Thus we write, "Nouns have three (not 3) 
cascK;" "There are twenty-four (not 24) hours in a day;" 
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"It ie half-past ten o'clock," etc. lOJ o'clock is allowable 
only Ie notices, advertiaements, etc. 

I 67. By-words are those expressions that are frequently 
uttered from the mare force of habit. They seldom appear 
on paper, hut the rules of Expression condemn thcra even 
in ordinary conversation. 

§ 68. Low expressions are worJs or phrases which, on 
account of some quaiutness or spice of wit contained in 
6 current among those who affect vivacity or 
1 their style. They have all a certain gross- 
nesa about them that betrays their low origin. Good 
taste strongly condemns their introdnotion into all serious, 
dignified, or elegant discourse, 

§ 69. The style of many newspapers, both in their edi- 
torials and correspondence, is exceedingly reprehensible in 
this particular. Many of the scribblers who put them- 
selves in print seem to have learned their language in 
the bar-room, at the race-ground and cock-pit, from circus 
clowns and negro minstrels. Let all people of good taste 
and pure morals set their faces against such degradation 
of the language. 

§ 70. The following list ia humiliating to every person 
of good taste that loves the English !j 



Braas — for self-confidence. 


Slope— for elope. 


Brick— for rake. 


Spot (verh)— for mark or 


Chawed— for mortified. 


member. 


Chisel— for cheat. 




Fasl— for reckless. 


agitated. 


Gent— for gentleman. 


Tight^for Hpay. 


Green- for unsophisticated. 


The ready 




Jew — for beat down. 


The rhino 




Kick— for jDt. 


The dust 


for money. 


Loaf— for lounge. 


The tin 




Spec— for speculation. 


The dimes 




Specs — for spectacles. 


Whaler— for huge one. 


Sheepskin— for diploma. 


■Wallop— fo 


whip. 
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Acknowledge the corn — al! to pieces — anyhow you can fix it — bark 
up the wrong tree — like blazes — blow out at — brick in the hftl--caii'l 
come it ovoT — cave in— K;hoke off— uot a circumstunee to— the cleaji 
thing — get one'e dunder up — deadhead — to be deati on — to go one's 
death for — dyed in the wool — in for it — set by the ears — see with half 
an eye — cock-and-bull atory — a mare's nest — wild-goose chase — throw 
into one's teeth — have a finger in the pie™ go the whole hc^ — etir 
one's stumps — thrust one's nose into — fingers itching — like peas on a 
cowhide — beat him all hollow — one-horKe concern — keep shady — keep 
a Htiff upper lip — done up brown — bred in the bone — a nobody — runs 
in the blood — let her slide — stiff as a poker — as sure as you are bom — 
full tilt — knock imdei — sing small — take a peg lower, or. a button-hole 
lower — take the starch out — play second fiddle to one — have a screw 
loose — get the hang of — know the ropes — on one's own hook — in a 
horn — cut out (for be gone) — draw in one's boms — east sheep's eyes — 
lean as a May shad — Hobson's choice — give it the go-by — old as the 
hills — be on pins and needles — turn one's slJimach — fork over — cock 
of the rooBt — in clover — go to the dogs — poo' as a church mouse — 
poor as Job's turkey — ride a high horse— dog cheap — cracked up — 
wet one's whistle — pop the question — let the cat out of the bag — 
catch a Tartar— «ut up shines — the main chance — the gift of the 
gab — under one's thumb — mum 's the word — ugly as sin — set up a 
hulla-balloo — smell a rat — plain as the nose on your fiiee — rain cats 
and dogs — make no bones of — give one a puff — blow one's own 
trumpet — spread like wild-fire — worm one's self into — keep one's eye 
skinned—face the music — give one lite, or particular fits — not by a 
jugful — go it blind — go it with a looseness — he 's a goner — good as 
wheat — sound on the goose — get the hang of — dry up. 



EXBRCISB. — iOaCELI-ANEOUS BAJtBAHiaMS AKD IMPR0PIUF31Eg TO BB CORRE0TIU>^ 

I got in such a botheration that I made the box all crank-sided, 
and sliackly at that, 

Nathless, for her behoof these self-same hands shall labor so long 
as life's ruby current courses in their veins. 

If your theme be affectuous, do not attempt to dissimule 3'our own 
interest on it: but nnver adopt the style sophomorical in ordci' to 
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We Iraveled all day vis-a-vis, and I saw not tliu least faux pas in 
all her deportment. 

As soon as I alit from my critter, 1 seed that I was not -welcome. 
Her natural powers of intelligence are of no ordinary gradation. 
Do not be too fastidious to condescend wilt honest people in humble 

My horse has too much ambition for me to use a spur, and 1 have 
learned him to go the faster the more I pull upon the bit. 

He 's a regular whig, dyed in the wool, and he' 11 go his death on 
the nominees of his party. 

He is encroaching info my lot, and I will have to go k> law before 
I prevMl over him to do the fair thing. I 'm of a great mind to sue 



Suppose you leave your plunder here, but carry your buggy to the 
other side of the branch. 

I had no conscience of being in pain while the tooth was drawing. 

The verbiage of the letter is correct, but its tone u oifensive. 

Samuel made out like he was an A No. 1 performer. 

I set on pins and needles the whole evening, and was scared of the 
whole company. 

The gal is smart, but she has too much brass to be lovable. 

If you yield to the dictates of passion, you will demean yourself 

An affected fop ia not only a risible, but a contemptuous character. 
Those words do not convey even an opaque idea of the author's 

I disremember the cause of his hurryment, but it had some straie- 
getieal end in view. 

In two contagious sentences, he has repeated the same observance. 

In sleep we lose all conscience of surrounding objects. 

The gals went up stairs to primp, and I trampoosed \a the stable-lot. 

Erst we all had bread enow, but sith the war be waging, many a 
wight doth go to bed lacking bis supper. 

I am afraid I will be much difficulted about the matter, hut if you 
stir your stumps I will succeed. 

He 's done made a big speech, and if he do n't go it with a rush 
you can tflko my hat. 

He was always fast, and often got tight; but I did not think he 
would chisel a groon one out of his bottom dollar. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

SYNONYMS. 

Before proceeding to discuss the third eseeiitial property of good 
diction, mhicli is simplicity, it is proper to learn the nature and use 
of synonyms. 

§ 71. Words that iire exactly or nearly alike in meaning, 
80 that in some cases one can be nsed for the other with- 
out impropriety, are called synonyms or synonymous words. 
Instances of these are remarkably abundant in onr lan- 
guage, owing to the fact that it has derived its words from 
so many different tongues. This quality of the language is 
called its richness, and it hn& justly been made a subject of 
admiration and pride. It is highly important that every 
student be initiated into the capacities of his vernacular 
to expiega eveiy shade of thought 

In Appendii No II will be found an alphabetical arrangement 
of the most common synonymi grouped together. That appendix 
can be advantageously used as Jollcws Let the teacher select some 
piece of composition, say one of the selections in the reading hook 
used bj the class, and require each pupil to write it off, with m many 
ot the words changed into their synonyms as he may he able to 
change, without destroying or perverting the meaning of the original. 
Let (his exoreiEe be repeated on different selections in every variety 
of style, until a considerable degree of facility in it is acquired by the 
pupils. The teacher will find it to be an exceedingly improving 
eierciae. The following is given as a sample. 

EXTKACT. 
He who is best educated for the world 1* come, is best educated for 
the world that now is. I would not displace any book necessary; I 
would not subst tule tl o B hie for every t! ng else but I would have 
it the groundwork and oropan on of the whole course Wo talk of 
the expans ve power of other st d es of the r d sc pi ne -nope and 
el vat a 1 tr e t IS that tl e n nd gr v Iwarb h or g E,antic 

a 1 nt t the bi cts tl nl h t fan In If fh n vou 
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would set to your seal, and give the world aseurance of a man, set 
him to span the disclosures of revelation, to acnk the altitudes of 
eternal truth, Ui explore the depths of infinite wiidom, and soar amid 
the glories of immorUlity, unveiled and spiritual, and then he shall 
descend, like Moses from the mount, radiant with the light of high 
communion. Bp. Pierob. 

THE SAME, WITH SYNONYMS SUBSTITUTED, 

That man who ie best instructed fer the future life, is heat trained 
for the present state of existence. I ac not wish to discard any book 
requisite. I would not put the Holy Scriptures in the place of every 
iliing else, but I would have it the foundation and ally of the entire 
1 urrioulum. We speak of the developing influence of other mental 
pursuits, of their training power, their drift, and their exaltation; 
and trup it is that the intellect becomes puny or stalwart according to 
the themes with which it Js conversant. If, then, you would add 
your attestation, and give mankind your voucher for a man, direct 
him to grasp the developments of revelation, to climb the heights of 
absolute truth, to search the profundities of boundless wisdom, and fly 
aloft amid the splendors of everlasting life, without concealment, and 
refined from grossness; and then he shall come down, like Moses 
from Sinnj, beaming with the radiance of exalted intercourse. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SIMPLICITY OF DICTION. 

§ 72. It must not be supposed that, because propriety 
requires the exclusion of all undignified expressions, 
the dietioD should be pompous, stilted, and difficult 
to be understood by people of ordinary intelligence. 
On the contrary, simplicity is one of the first requisites 
of good style. The more readily a discourse is undei'. 
stood, the better its style; provided, of course, that all 
vidgarisma are excluded. ■ Hence the following direc- 
tions are to be observed by those aiming to form a 
good style. 
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§ 73. I. Avoid abstract or general terms, derivatives 
from the Latin or Greek, and all such words as require 
ordinary persons to consult a dictionary, provided simpler 
and easier words can be found to express the meaning. 

The terma that represent common and fiumhar objetts arc more 
simple than those that refer l» what ib rart or remote The terms 
that indicate what we know by our senses ftre simple, and generaUy 
have come down to ua from the homely, but pleasant old Saion 
So are the expressions of our familiar emotions and energies Smt, 
star, aky, earth. Mil, river, JUld, tree, house, bread, water, iiie, lov, 
hate, fear, hope, viUl, want, work, walk, etc — audi as these are all 
phiin and simple, and can be used to make a stvle both strong and 
eweet. Such words as these the poets all prnfer, and to does evety 
one who wunts to find hia way direct to the mind and heart of men. 

On the other hand, the more genarn] a tfirm is, the more difficult it is 
to apprehend. Hill, hillocl!, mountain, ridge, peak,eU:.,in^ all simpler 
than the term eleoaiion, which is applied to the whole class And 
when the abstraction is carried still further and the word i= madp to 
represent a quality only, the departure from simplicity ig \et more 
obvious; B&\n length, extenmon weight flnditi/ attradtoi inteUigenee 
instinct, temperance, etc. 

The opposite of aistraci ib concrete An abairaci term espreasea 
quality alone; a conerete term is one that is applied to objects that 
contain tlie quality. Now, it is often possible to exj.r i geni^ral 
truth in terms that are really concrete Thus 
"Atheism ia folly," ia abstract. 

" He is a fool who denies that there IS a Glod li i t<tms cncrete 

"Learning ia generally confessed to be desirable." (Abstract.) 

"Most persons grant that it is well t^ be learned." (Concrete.) 

"The understanding of this tru& will preclude that great source 

of human misery, groundless expectations." If the italicized abstract 

nouns in this sentence be converted into Terbs and adjectives, which 

are concrete, the sentence becomes much simpler. "If we clearly 

understimd that this is true, w^ shall be saved from what often makes 

us miserable; namely, expeeting what there is no ground to hope for." 

The style of Johnson was often fiiulty for want of simplicity. He 

was affected by the taste, prevalent in his day, for the uae of Latin 

derivatives, in connections where Saxon words would have been equally 

expressive. Speaking on one occasion of a certain drama called "The- 
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Eehearsal/'hesaid, "It has not wit enough to keep it sweet." Then 
after a. pause, he repeated the asBertion in hia assumed, but lees natural 
style; " It has not sufficient virtue to preserve it from putrefaction." 
A recent critic has exposed the stUted diction of some newspaper 
reporters in the following manner: 
Was hanged — Was launched into eternity. 
When the halter was put round his neck — When the fatal noose wss 

adjusted about the neck of the unfortunate victim of his own 

unbridled paasiona, 
A great crowd came to see — A vast concourse was assembled to 

Great fire — Disastrous conflagration. 

The Are spread— The conflagration extended its devastating can-pr. 

House burned — Edifice consumed. 

The fire was got under — The progress of the devouring element was 

arrested, 
Man fell— Individual was precipitated. 
A hor^B and wagon ran against— A valunhle horse, attached tu a 

vehicle, driven by J. S., in the employment of J. B., collided 

The frightened horse — The infuriated animal. 

Sunt for the doctor — Called into requisition the seri ices of the family 

The mayor of the eitj , in a short speei,h welcomed — The chief 
maffistrate of the metrojoli«, in well chosen and eloquent lan- 
guage, frequently interrupted bj the plaudits of the surging 
multifudo officiallj tendered the hosfitahtie" 

I shall say a few words — I shall, with your permission, b^ leave to 
ofter some brief observations 

A bystander adii^Jed — One of those omnipresent characters who, as 
if in jurHuante f f soma previous arrangement are certain to be 
encountered m the vicinity when an aociient occurs ventured 
the Bu^estion 

He died — He deceased, he pas&ed out of existence his =jirit ciuittfd 
Its earthly halitation, winged its way to eternitj, shj k oft ito 
burden, etc 

§ 74 II. Avoid scientifle and technical terms, those 
that belong to profound erudition, or that contain allu- 
sions to facts or personages not known to your readers. 
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The follj- of violating this rule is manifeat in the following examples ■ 

"God begins his cure by caustics, bj incisions, and instttuiiunts of 
vexation, to try if the disease that will not yield t« the alleetivea of 
cordials and perfumes, frictions and baths, may be forced out by 
deleterios, scarifications , and more salutary, but less pleasing phyaic." 

"To-day peering into the Golden Gardens of the Sun ut Cukoo; 
to-morrow clambering over Thibet glaciers, to find the mystic lake 
of Yamuna; now delighted to recognize in Teoyamiqui (the wife of 
the Aatee God of "War) the unmistakable features of Scandinavian 
Valltyriasi and now surprised to discover the Greet Pat«s sitting 
under the Norse tree Tgdrasil, deciding the destinies of mortals, and 
calling themselves Nomas ; she spent her days in pilgrimages to 
molderii^ shrines, and midnight often found her groping in the 
classic dust of eitinot systems." 

" "When so posited and become objects of meditation, tbey are sub- 
jective, and when its own orgasmic in its animalistic impulsions and 
psychical psytations, and its own self-conseious action, on or through 
these, are aubjeeted to ratiocinative processes — the contemplation or 
analysis of these direct acts, passions, or affections is the reflex action 
of the self, which can only occur upon the reproduction of sensation, 
impulsion, or psytation, as an imaginate, and this through the inter- 
vention and use of concepts, opinions, notions, intuitates, and ideates, 
at every step involving the correlations — the action and reaction of 
the forces woven into nature and life." 

§ 75. III. Avoid pompona circumlocutions, in whicli 
individuals or places are designated by some attribute 
or circumstance, which may not be generally accorded 
to them. 

This rule is violated by Shaftsbury, when in writing of Aristotle 
he calls him "the master critic," "the mighty genius and judge of 
art," "the prince of critics," "the grand master of arts," etc. Also 
when he alludes to Homer as "the grand poetic sire;" to Socrates as 
"the philosophical patriarch," etc. 

A ridienlous departure from simplicity was perpetrated by him 
who thu, paraph sed th b a t ful Tw nly th i P aim 

"Deit yi.B.t I hall n t b nd nt H n ak tl to 

recunib th dant lawn h 1 d th m bes d th un ppled 
liquiditie h e- n tall th y p ta nl ndu t h n n the 
avenues f 1 1 1 f th lb t fl TP 'I * t t cs- 
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''Every child must have observed how muci more felicitous and 
beloved some juvenile individuals are than others. There are some 
youthfiil personages whom it always delights you to accompany. 
They are in a state of complacent beatitude ti.emselves, and they 
assimilate you to them. There are others whose companionship jou 
eschew. The very aspect of their facial features superinduces dis- 
agreeable emotions. Apparently they are destitute of amicable 
acquaintances. It ia impossible that any individual should bo in 
a state of mental satisfaction without friendly associates. The emo- 
tional part of our nature was constituted for affection, and is unable 
to maintain a pleasurable existence without opportunities of bestowing 
and receiving sympathetic fondness. But it is impossible for you to 
become the recipient of affectionate r^ard unless you will also bestow 
it. Tou wUl not be able to prevail upon others to entertain feelings 
of affection for you unless you will also reciprocate the feeling. Love 
is lo be obtained in no other manner than by bestowing the same 
tribute of the heart upon others. Hence it is a matter of moment to 
cherish an amiable and benevolent temper of mind." 

ana stilwa diction as Itie foregoing, and, laving dictator tbis to tbo pupils, cfquirtng 
them, withont aicem to tlie original, to rfctranalate it, as well aa tti^ can. into simple 
a^lo. Of HPUrM It woulfl be impOBsible for them to hit upon tlio iaenlioal words o( 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PRECISION. 

§ 76. This property of correct diction consistB in tho 
BBC of such words as exactly convey the intended mean- 
ing, and nothing more. It ie violated in two ways: 

1. By the use of unnecessary words and phrases; 

2. By tho want of accuracy in the use of synonyms. 

I, REDUNDANCY AND TAUTOLOGY. 

§ 77. Words that are unnecessary in a sentence are said 
to ho Bupcrfiuous or redundant 

§ 78. Sometimes the writer intentionally nses expres- 
sions that are, strictly speaking, redundant, for the purpose 
of enforcing or emphasizing an idea. It is tlien called a 
pleonasm or pleonastic expression. 

§ 79. Young writers are veiy apt to use such redundant 
expressions as the following: 
Advance forward. 



Eeturn again. 

Eetiirn back. 

Predict beforehand. 

Transcript copy. 

Falae traitor. 

Standard pattern. 

Sylvan forest. 

This here. 

Prom hence. 

A sight to behold. 

Widow woman. 

Try an experiment. 

Formed out of. 

Substitute in the place of. 

Equally the same. 

Pilled fall. 

Fixed fact. 

Both met together. 



Ketreat backward. 
Bepeat again. 
First aggressor. 
Latter end. 
Old Teteran. 
Verdant-green. 
Umbrageous shade. 
Another one. 
That there. 
From whence. 
Painted away. 

Shrink smaller. 
Since the time when. 
Free gratia. 
Mention o^er again. 
These six months past. 
No other person Ijesides. 
Lastfinul, 
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(io 



Leiauce on one's hands. 

Univeraal — of all men. 

Marry a wife. 

New beginner. 

Have got. 

Deliciously happy. 

More preferable. 

§ 80. Tautology is the repetition of the same word, oi 
of the same idea, in different words. Unless used as 3 
pleonasm, for the sake of eleai-nesa or etrciigth,-|- it is 8 
seiious fault, and should be rigidly rejected from a com 
position. The following are examples: 



Jojous bliss 
Gleeful a 
Throughout the whole of. 
UulTeraal panacea. 
Must nei;essarily. 
Most principal. 
Both— same. 



Acknowledge and confesa. 
Bounds and limits. 
Clear and obTious.* 
Plain and evident.* 
Advise and eounscL 
Confused and disordered. 
Effects and eonsequencea. 
Fears and apprehensions. 

neet together 
le and cloaJc.* 
Friendlj and amicable. 
Governed and conducted.* 
Intents and purposes.* 
Mild and meek.* 
Obliged and indebted.* 
Obviate and prevent. 
Pleasure and Batiafaction. 
Safe and secure. 
Special and particular. 



Support and ataj.* 
Wavering and unsettled. 
Worship and adore. 
Support and hear up. 
Positive and peremptory. 
Certain and eonfldant. 
Mutual to each other. 
Just and uptight. 
Vice, sin, and Immorality 
Agony and suffering. 
Solemn and pathetic.* 
Kuin and destruction. 
Anguish and grief. 
Temperance and abatinerce. 
in and be aatiatted 



with. 
Question minutely and e 
amine at length.* 



Hence, consequently, he must necesBarily, therefore, be in 
At the sonorooa sound of the last final trump, ail the ii 

doad shall rise up into Hfe again. 

The subject-matter of his discourae was excellent, but his style and 

iiinrLner of eitpreasing himself were confused, disordered, and obscure. 
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I will fi'eely give yovi my advica and counsel gratis, and change 
nothing. 

It is dear and obvious that ho has no use for any of the laws and 
rules of vereiflcation. 

Ho appears to enjoy the universal esteem of all men. 

Alfred the Great, of England, was one of the most remarkable and 
distinguished men that we read of in the historical records of past 

The man of probilry and honesty will be trusted, and esteemed, and 
respected, and relied upon. 

The mind and temper of him who is always continually in the 
bustle and turmoil of tbe world, will often bo ruffled and frequently 
disturbed. 

This great politician always and in every case desisted from his 
designs and renounced them, when he found them to be impracticable 
or incapable of performance. 

Thought and language act and react upon each other mutually. 

I ain certain and confident that the account I have given is correct 
and true, and in accordance with the facts. 

The efiMts and consequences of such corruption and degeneracy are 
lamentable and deplorable. 

Another old veteran of the crosa has fallen and departed this life. 

Our intercourse and association were all friendly and amicable until 
he married and became the husband of a wife. 

She writes very well for a new beginner; I think she must take 
especial and particular pains to improve. 



II. THE DISCRIMINATION OF SY 

§ 81. As before aotieed, words are aaid to fee synony- 
Tiioue even wlien thoy arc not exactly, but only nearly 
alike in meaning. A numher of words that in some con- 
nections may be interchanged for each other is called a 
grov.p of synonyms. Bach member of such a gronp has, 
in most inatanceM, some peculiarity of signification, derived 
from its root, that makes it appropriate in some connec- 
tions and not in others. 

For instance, the two words, defend and protect, have a vary similar 
signification. But when we come to look at their etymology we find 
some difference between them. To defend is A) ward off; to prtteci is 
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fo jiul a amer over. The one is seen to imply an exertion of power ; 
the other a simple position or situation. A house does not defend, 
but protects us from the inclemency of the weather; but a soldier 
defends his country when attacked. Hence it is clear that although 
in many instances one of these words would answer as well as the 
other, yet in some cases one of them would be correct, and not tho 

§ 82. Ko other feature of style sd folly exhibits accu- 
racy of scholarship and skill in the use of language as 
the proper seiection, ■jiuong a group of synoujiua, of the 
word that exactly conveys the idea. Hence tho space 
devoted to the following exercises, in which the pupil is 
required, first, to recite the distinctiona between the 
grouped synonynaa, then, to embody them properly in 
sentences of his own composition, and lastly, to correct 
the eentcncos that contain them improperly used, stating 
tho reasons for his corrections. 

§ 83. Synonyms Discriminated.* 

Abtisan — a person who practices one of the useful or mechanical arts. 

Artist— a person who pursues one of the fine or ornamental arte. 

Expect — to look forward to, to regard as prolDable. 

Hope — to look forward to leith desire. 

Fr.RTitK — having the power of producing in abundance (applied to 

Frttitfol — actually producing in abundance (applied to plants and 
animals as well as soil.) 

Peackablb — inclined to peace (a moral quality.) 

PKACBnTL — generally in a state of peacrf 

EoBBHK — one who takes unlawfully by violence or compulsion. 

Thief — one who takes unlawfully in secret. 

Social — relating to society; when applied to persons, the word has 

reference to their nature, habits, etc. 
SociABLB — disposed to cultivate intercourse; it is rarely applied to 

things, but then means promotive of intercowse. 

* If the oUfs coitaL^ of verj joang papDs, Lt woald be bettei to poi!tpon« the r» 
nininiiiK Biercisea of this chapter until tbey ahBll have gone throngh Book Third. 
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3 who serves, irlietlier voluntarily or involuntarily. 
SUiVK — one compelled to aerve, or liable to be 60 compelled, 
Tbdth — the conformity of statements or opinions to the antual stitte 

of things. 
VKBiclTT (a personal quality )^ — the predominant intention to tell the 



BXEItOISH. 



Travelers in the mountains of Italy are frequently stopped by 
thieves and stripped of all their property. 

I am afraid I shall not succeed, but I ardently ej:pect to do ao. 

As his truth has never been called in question, we have no reason 
to doubt the veracity of his assertion. 

Hast thou not learned me how to distinguish a fertile from a barren 

The fertility of our orchard is owing partly to the natural fruitful- 
nese of the soil, and pai-tly to the favorable seasons. 

The young king, thus finding himself in peaceable possession of the 
throne, directed his attention to the aj^s which embellish and refine 
human nature. 

Man appears (o have been made a sociable being in order that he 
might attain the highest glory within reach of a creature. 

Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven were the greatest musical artisuns 
that the world over produced. 

The British government has exerted itself strenuously to put down 
this inhuman traffic in sorvanls. 

The peaceable valley was inhabited, not by bands of thieves, but by 
busy artists. 

§ 84. Synonyms to be Discriminated. 
Authentic — worthy of belief (applied to history, memoirs, intelli- 
gence, etc.) 
Gkntjinb — what it professes to be; not spurious. 
Caus:^— exist in the natiare of things. 

ItBASONS — exist in the mind. A cause produces one event which we 
call an cffeci; a reason induces us lo form an opinion or to perform 
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CuLTiyATiON — tile act of cultivating (applied to what is produci^dj. 

Cdxture — The state of being cultivated (applied to that which pro- 
duces). Culture, with regard to persons, expresses the effect of 
cultivation. 

Custom — ^the repetition of an act; it is more frequently applied to 



Habit — the effect of repetition, on the character; it is more frequently 

spplied to individuftls. 
Deity — the person of God, or of a god. 
DivTNiTT — ^the nature or attributes of Sod, or of a god. 
EsAMPLK— a thing it person; generally cited to instruct or to incite. 
I^■STAKCB-^a fact or case ; generally cited to illustrate or to prove, 
BKLiKF^refers primarily to propositions, and is produced by avidencc. 
Faith — refers primarily to persons and character; secondarily to 

testimony as based on the faith in character. 
Healthy — enjoying health; abownding in health; consistent with 

health. 
Wholbsome — tending to preserve or to restore health. 
SlRBHGTS — The latent quality of agents, which may be exerted 

actively or passively. 
FOBCE— strength exerted ; it is always active, and known from its 

results. 

Those excellent seeds, implanted at an early age, will, by culture, 
be most flourishing in production. 

The doctrine of the deity of Christ is said to be most distinctly 
learned in the Gospel according to John. 

He conducts himself in every respect so propprly that he is an 
instance to all the other servants on the plantation, 

I have no belief in flic truth of his character, and hence I can not 
accept his testimony in a case where his own interests are involved. 

The pier had not sufficient force to resist the strength of the waves, 
and by morning the whole structure was a miserable wreck. 

He never thought proper to explain the cause of his acting in this 
extraordinary manner ; but I expect that the real reason was a partial 
and temporary insanity. 

The books give a true account of the wars of tJie republic, hut arc 
they authentic? Did Julius Cicsar write them? That is the question. 
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Healthy food, pure air, and regular eiercise will preserve both the 
bodily and the mental powers in a wholesome state. 

The habit of early rising contributes to the formation of induatriona 

§ 85. Synonyms to be Discriminated. 
Ai.oNE — accompanied by no other. 
Only (as an adjective) — this, and no other. 
Only (as an adverb) — in this wise, and no other] to this extent, and 

no further. 
Ayehge — -to take vengeance for another. 
Ketenqe — to take vengeance for ourselves. 
Excite — to stir up feelings generally. 

Incite — To stir up feelings unto a certain purpose or action. 
ExKRT — to put fortli power ; implying foree. 
Esebcise — to put forth power repeatedly; implying the regulation 

of force or disoipIiEe of power. 
Receite— to take, voluntarily or involuntarily 
Accept — to receive voluntarily; implying an offer. 
Remember — to retain in the memory, or to reeall without effort. 
Recolleci' — to recall before the attention, perhaps with difficulty 
Satisfy — to furnish with enough, producing pleasure. 
Satiate — to furnish with more than enough, tending to disgust. 
Weaby — to tiro with repetition of things that act upon us. 
Eatiotte — to tire hy the c< 



The alone car that escaped damage from the collision was found 
standing only on the track. 

I scorn to avenge myself on such a miserable man; Qod will, in 
due time, revenge me. 

A hungry man will always be satiated with plain food ; but the 
pampered epicure will scarcely relish the most costly viands. 

"I have been trying to remember," said he, "all the circumstances 
of that eventful day ; but I recollect nothing more than what I have 
already told you." 

I have just accepted your letter, and hasten to assure you that I will 
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receive the present that you say will be sent 1« me, with ei 
pride and satisfaction. 

He exercised himself violently, and, not being accustomed to much 
exertion, he was prostrated. 

I am fatigued with her continual banging on the piano; I actually 
weary myself with walking abroad to avoid hearing it. 

She was powerfully incited by the sudden arrival of her brother. 

§ 86. Synonyms to be Discriminated. 
Appkoval — the act of approving, expressed. 

Approbation — tlie feeling of approving, not necessarily expressed. 
Okjehd — we defend one that is actually attacked; it implies exertion. 
Protect — we protect one that ia liable to be attacked; it implies 

posture rather than e 
Neolmtt— an act of o: 
KEdLiaENCE — a habit of omission; a dispoaltion to neglect. 
DiFriCTJLTY — that which renders any work hard to be done, inherent 

in the work itself 
Obstacle — -that which opposes any attempt, extrinsic to the work. 
Impbaotioable— that which can not he performed, owing to the 

limited powers of man. 
Impossible — that which can not bo, owing to the very nature of 

things. 
Particular — numerically distinct from others. 
Peculiar — unlike all others; belonging to an individual. 
RimoNAL — possessed of reason. 
Reasomablb — applied to persons, exercising reason well; applied to 

things, that for which good reason can be given. 



Empty — simply having nothing within. 
Vacaut — wanting something within to put it ir 
without occupant. 



Custom is a kind of law, enacted, not by the formal c 
councilB, but by the tacit approval of society. 
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Though the men were very weatj with the night's marth, they 
daelared themselves ready to protect the castle from the coming attack. 

The obatfldea that pertain to the undertaking are so great that it 
has teen pronounced impopsihlo. 

By repeated acts of n^ligenoe, ho acquired such habits of neglect 
as to render his character a very particular one. 

Since man is a reasonahle animal, nature haa furnished him with no 
weapons with which to protect himself. His reason ia enough t* 
provide Mm with all the defense that he needs. 

We found the house utterly vacant, and concluded it must have been 
empty for some time previous. 

1 receive this gift as a token of your approval of my course; the 
sight of it will ever excite me to the performance of duty, no matter 
what difficulties may have to be overcome, or what evils may tax my 
powers of duration. 

g 87. Synonyms to be Discriminated. 

ABsnuBNOB — the refraining from what is injurious. 
TBMKEEinCE^the moderate partaking of what is good. 
Easb — the state of a person ; implying ahsence of pain or diaturhancu. 
Facility — refers to the doing of a thing; implyii^ that it ia wholly 

within the power of the doer. 
Nbw— opposed to old ; something that did not exist before. 
NovEI. — opposed to the known; something that we had not experi- 



SArBTT— absence of actual danger. 

SaouwTY — a condition beyond the reach of danger, present or future. 

FuNiSHMBNT — a generic term ; the infliction of suffering for wrong 

done, for the sake of Justice. 
Cbabtisembnt — a particular kind of punishment; it is inflicted by a 

superior, and aims at the reformation of the culprit. 
Ekpentamck — sorrow for wrong done (a general term). 
CoNTEiTiOK — a state of mind produced hy repentance, long continued. 
TrsANHY — the abuse of arbitrary power. 
Oi'PKKsaio.i — the effect of tyranny upon the objects of it. 
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EXJmCISE. 

Those who eultivatG the virtue of abstinence will enjoy the reward 
oi' a wholeeomo body. 

lie has read a good deal, but he has not studied enough to have 
acquired eaao in profiting by ivhat he rejids. 

Thia phyaician has a particular fondness for trying new remedies 
with his patients ; hence he makes prescriptions such as were never 
lieard of before, and he seizes every occasion to test whatever con- 
jecture may have last entered his mind. 

On several opportunities the father had punished his son so severely 
that the neighhors were obliged to interfere. 

His contrition was not the mere dread of chastisement; it was the 
sincere expression of his sorrow for his crimes. 

"What safety can we have from tyranny, if judges are removable by 
the executive? 

The sociable nature of man is his best safety against lawIaBsness and 



tiio cla^ and r^uire tbom to ciitldse and i»rrect them- 

g 88. Synosvms to be Discriminated. 

A.CTUAL — that which esists as the effect of actions. 

Rhal — that which exists as »n object of thought, but not necessarily 

as an effect; opposed to imaginary. 
Conciliate — to gain the good will of another for ourselves. 
Recomcile — to gain the good will of another toward some third party. 
CoNTTJTE— to overcome one argument by another, showing it to be 

unreasonable. 
Refute — to prove an assertion to be false, but not necessarily nnrea- 

sonable. 
Contented — a state of mind resulting from our own moderation. 
Satibfiud — a state of mind resulting from what Providence or others 

have done for us. 
MrsEBABi.E — he is miserable who is to be pitied on account of hie 

mental distress. 
Wretched— he is wrcfjihed who is to be pitied on account of his 
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live tendency to./ard a particuiar a<it. 
Disposition — a readiness to rceciv-. an impulso in some general 

Pribb — a tiilse feeling of euperiority to others, involving contempt. 
Vasitt — ft desire to be esteemed superior to others, not involTing 

contempt. 
Trubt — to put confidence in with respfict to the future. 
Credit— to put eonlkdenee in "with respect to the past. 
Tet — ^with or without desire l» sucoe'^. 
Attempt — with desire to succeed. 
Enheavob — to attempt continuously or repeatedly. 



Such & crime is more imaginary than actual; for you may search 
Ihe past history of our country in vain for any real example of it. 

It must be confessed a happy attachment which can conciliate the 
Laplander to his i^eziag snows, and render the African satisfied 
beneath the scorching sun of Guinea. 

The arguments employed on the opposite side were so weak and 
inoonelusive that we found no obstacle in refuting them. 

Julius CieBar is said to have been a man of most amiable inclina- 
tion; his first care after gaining a victory was to spare the vanquished] 
and on all opportunities be showed more disposition to mercy than to 
severity. 

Kobinson Crusoe, when wrecked on his uninhabited island, was 
wretched at the thought of being cut off from all sociable intercourse 
with his species; and the idea of his miserable and forlorn condition 
frequently excited him to expressions of the bitterest grief. 

Vanity is increased by solitude; it ioves to live only; it seeks 
desert places, away froTii the haunts of men. Pride, on the contrary, 
could not esist out of society ; praise and flattery are the food it lives 
on; and where is it to find these in the desert? 

This man is, I confess, a skillful artist; his workmanship is excel- 
lent. But he has deceived me so often that I can no longer put the 
least credit in his promises, nor give any trust to his statements. 

I tried to escape from his grasp, but the trial only wade him hold 
the faster. 

T have the pride to think that I have discovered a novel machine; 
has the like ever been constructed before? 
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§ 89. Synonyms to be Dischiminatbd. 
Obtain — to get possession of, whether to keej. or not. 
AcquiRE — to get possession of in order to retain. 
ArrAiM — to get possession of by reaching or arriring at a thing. 
AcwiT — To release ttom criminal charge as innocent. 
Absolve — to release from penalty or from any legal obligation. 
ElOHEBATB — to release from any burden, including criminal charges 

and suspicions. 
Abate — to lessen in violence, intensity, or demand. 
Diminish — to lessea in size or quantity. 
ETTBaiDa — to lessen in agitation. 
Abbttok — one who encourages or incites to crime. 
AoGOMFLiCE — one who takes an active or equal part in b. bad action, 
AcoESSORT — a subordinate or less prominent actor; not necessarily 

criminal. 
DlTlBE — to put info parts ; to keep one part from another. 
SaPARATB — to remove one part or thing from anotiier, in space. 
Distinguish — to separate in the mind; to show to be different. 
Discover — to find out what existed before, but was not known. 
IsTBNT — to ori^nate what did not before exist. 

BXERCISB. 

England is divided from B^ance by the English Channel, which, 
you will observe, abates toward the east into a narrow passage, called 
the Strait of Dover. 

lean not absolve him of the crime when the testimony is so strong; 
but I will acquit him from the penalty when I invent that he is 
penitent. 

I pray you let your fears diminish; the fever is rapidly dimin- 
iehing. 

"We tried to obtain the testimony of his abettor, in order to invsEt 
the precise facts of the occurrence. 

By practice, one piay obtain the power to separate between the 
■riginal speaker and him who repeats the utterances of others. 

1 acquit him of all tbe blarae except that which perttuna to his 



We absolve him from the suspicion of being an accessory in tlie 
foul deed. 
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I observed that he was endeavoring to diminigh the demands of his 
uoi>artner on their penniless debtor. 

When the rtige for glaring jewelry diminiahaa, I hope some habit 
more compatible with pure taste will prevail. 

By the persistent ha,bit of early rising, he saved time to make some 
valuable inventions in his fitvorite science. 

§ 90. Synonyms to be Disceiminated. 
Adjacent — lying near to, witho.it touching. 
Adjoining I , . _ , „ . 

Contiguous / 'J""S ""^t to-actually touching. 

Atow — to declare openly, perhaps with some pride. 

AcKNOWLBDGE — to declare with eoma slight degree of sbame. 

CONjEsa — to declare what we know will be considered blameworthy. 

"Whole — -with none of the parts wanting. 

Entikb — not divided intfl parts. 

Complete — with no part or appendage wanting. 

Falsehood — the quality of untrue assertions. 

Falsity — the quality of unsound reasoning. 

Falseness — the quality of a treacherous character or of a spurious 

Gbievb — to feel sorrow, not implying cspreasion, 

MouBK — to fee! and express sorrow, either in word or act. 

Lamkht — to express sorrow audibly. 

Estimate — to judge of the worth or measure of a thing. 

Esteem — to set a higli value on one. 

Appbeciatb — to value fully up to the merits, impliedly good. 

PaiZB— to value highly for our own eake. 



Brooklyn is contiguous to New York, the East Eiver lying between. 

The complete matter of his discourse is disfigured with felseness. 

I avow that I have sometimes coveted my neighbor's field, seeing 
that it was adjacent to mine, and could so easily be inclosed with it as 
to make one pasture-flehi of the two. 

1 have looked through the complete house, and have not found one 
whole apartment. 

The lad had such a custom of uttering falsities that no person would 
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£ found IiGT pacing the hall, anil filling the house with her loud 

What do you esteem this ring to he worth? 

He died, acknowledging his adherence to the principles of Moham- 
med, and no one had any cause to charge him with falsity of character. 

I purchased the vehicle, thinking it to be not only complete, hnt 
entire; and, m such, fully worth the price at which it was prized and 
sold. 

I estimate her none the less hccauso she laments her loss in secret 
and silence. 

I confess myself opposed to war for any cause; yet I avow that I 
lay myself liable to sarcasm for my opinions. 

I estimate the kindness which prompted you in attempting to rally 
your friend on account of his foolish superstition. 

§ 91. Synonyms to be Discriminated. 

Antipathy — the opposite of sympathy; a feeling against a person 

Atbksiok — a stronger feeling, causing one to turn from or avoid its 

object; that object may be an employment. 
Ebpuohauce — the resistance of the feelings, caused by an effort to 



Admit— 






AL TJ E — h p ocess by which we arrive at a certain result, 

m th m otherwise. 

E te arithmetically. {Reckon is also used in the 

C B of conjecture.) 

C w — p wer of recalling or realizing an object before the 
d 

MA » — h power of combining our conceptions in an original 

F CY — h sam p wer viewed in reference to individual peculiai-i- 

ties, or in reference to its entertaining power. 
Hati; — an active feeling of dislike from personal considerations. 
Detbbt — intense hatred, based on moral disapproval, vehemently 



Aj:hob — sti-ong dislike, prompting to avoid its object as injur 
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Chibb — the principal perEon in action. 

Head — The principal person >n station or rank. 

CoMMABDER— a military chief. 

Leader — a chief, whether military or not, hut implying that he i?. 



There is a natural and necessary repugnance between the good and 
the bad. 

The sailors, having asked leave of the captain, were admitted to go 
ashore. 

Can you compute the consequences of the measure that you propose? 

The head of the detachment declared his antipathy against such a 
waste of men. 

His imagination will not be governed by rules j consequently, his 
fancies are crude, ill-proportioned, and grotesque. 

He permits that the queen, though the chief of the Anglieaji 
Church, has not the power to depose a bishop. 

I hata such meanness in a man who holds himself up for an 
instance to his fellow-men. 

Will you allow my Erst proposition to be true? 

For twenty years he stood the acknowledged commander of the 
Whig parly. 

I never rise from a barber's chair without an increased detestation 
of the fashion of shaTing. 

I have an unaccountable repugnance against that man; yea, I 
abhor him ; but I know nothing against his moral character. 

not only ^^nonyms In&Hnrately applied, but aJsa violations of purity Bud propriety 
And almpllcity, promiBaiousiy intermingled. The fresh and or^nal eEeroisea pre- 
Boribed bj n teaelier are more inteccstiiiK than any that could lie given iii a hook. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 

The above exercises are not enough by a jugful. So you have got 
to do some more. I allow to give you quantum sat. before I let you 
off. The fact is, my ambition is riled, and I calculate to giTC you 
particular fits. You have n't been overly much of an applicant for 
better than a fortnight, and I sort o' guess you 've got awful lazy. 
So set down, and go to work on these here exercises, and le' 's see 
what you can do when you try. 

He has a remarkably Fitroiig lancy, and would make a fino- artisan. 
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Tuu epeitker that oavorls ao assumptiously remembers me of a fiee 
in high oats. My fingers itch to tfilce the chap a p^ or two lower. 

What a rippet you fellows are makingi The first thing you know, 
you'll malte my cHfler break her bridle and run Eway; and then 
won't I be difficultcd to get home? 

I love these peaceable shades, but I can not long feel contented 
without sociable intercourse. 

Then quotb Reuben, the eompanlble Eeuben, "Wilt thou plight 
thy word to me, sweet flower ott the bush of humanity, that no other 
wight shall be admitted to the privilege which thou dost so cruelly 
refuse to mo?" 

But for all his affectuous appeal, she would make no promise, and 
the melancholiouB swwn retired in wonderment tliat such charms as 
hissen should be uneffectual. 

It was by many denied thai the poems of Ossian arc autlientio; 
Macpherson, it was said, composed them, and passed them off for the 
products of the ancient Celtic muse. The causes for such an opinion 
never satiated my mind. 

There is no connexity in the gent's remarks; he is gassy, and mys- 
tittoB every point that he takes in hand. 

But now this ci-devant literateur is devoted to the culture of cotton. 
His customs are all those of the planter. He has turned off the man 
who overseed for him last year, in order that he might have the 
direct management of the plantation himself. 

Ah, mon cher SSve, I beseech you, when you exchange echool-lifo 
foe the beau monde, do not beiiome a mere follower of pleasure, going 
from f^fc to fete, and wasting your energies on bagatelles. 

Do you find such marks of deity in the character or deliverances 
of any other teacher? 

I have entered your mercantile colleague mainly for the purpose 
of becoming a finished scribbler. 

Bacon is an example of great talents unfortified by lofty principles. 

Was it my wife's health that you asked for ? Oh, she is as well as 
any gentlewoman could be, that had been stripped from all home 
comforts. 

Has all this argufying produced in you. a settled faith of the pro- 
posal ? 

e very healthy; they give force to the 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND EXAMINATION. 

thest Bits teaoiif How BhoHia tbey im slofliea, and vib; ao) 

Who* ia flcrivntion T What is the difference betwcsn a. derivativfl and a primtttve 
mrdf What is raoiot by the radical at a derivative? What is a pr^x, and what 
I siUBx t What are the two kinds of derivation by siiffliesf Which are the hifloo- 



OTfl bhfl four kinde oT barbarism? Whete ie the EnffliSb lai^aa^ ua«d? 

the standard of pure English f WbaC are provindalianiB f What ar alaii 

What are the tlirea direotiona teqnired by Mmpliciij ( H w 1 th t 



es propriety oF diction 



lirapo^Hon following a Latin oi ffreeh derivative t Why ar th so y 1 
done to this rule? In what does preolMon con^at? What are rednndanuif? 
What Is a pleonasm ? What is tautology ? What is meant by a group of sjno- 

meanlng? What li the flnest test of skill in the Dse of language? 

What ia a qnotaUon ? Describe the difference between a formal, an Informal, 
and an indirect quotation, Kiw are formal and Informal quotations Indicated? 
How Is an indirect qootation iridioated? 

What Is style! What are the essajtlal qualities of good style? To what two 
thills do the essenaal qualities of good stylo have reference ? What la the diatinc- 



t^e (lerlvaUve? Bow are Che sufllxes ed and fst l» 

What are obeolelB worde? Where nu^ they bi 

worda abound in the Sacred BcHpturea ? Give six i 

their meanings. What is meant E>y cotrtinff a w 



ae three kinds of vulgarl 
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BOOK SECOND. 



PAKT FIRST. 

INVENTION— RESUMED. 



CHAPTElt X. 

DESCRIPTION. 

To THE Teachee. — In. resuming the subject of inveaition, a woril 

tw f pi t b ea r 

It 19 t des bl th t thes ea 1 lib crowded togathor 

to ydftte db fptnfthppl ourae, but rather 
tl t th h uld b t rspp ed tl ugh t y conh d hi 

ped oc Idgess f th gl utm O 

tw w U p b p as ft as th se In nt n h Id 

b qedlth telbtw thradily task ma be 
asB d m th 1 pt th t t eat t th t f E p 

Cmgth ocas 1 esfftb^edn 

Des pt fi N t fl L tt ca and bo t 

th IT H to oal B ph uil Sk t h these four chapters 

will CO b t f ty week wh h ib g lly as much as is eom- 

p d th sch la-ti yea Diun g tJi i m th pupil will have 
been carried by daily tasks and Ciercxses o\i,r the chaptors on Struc- 
ture, Punctuation, Variety of Expreaaion, and the Translation of 
Poetry Into Prose. But it is not intended fo assign with any deflnite- 
neas the proportion of time allotted to these two correlatsd branches, 
the art of Exp es> dth fl t 0th tir 

the teacher is p rpo" 1 1 tt free th m tt V us m 

stances may it! wtf fmty th tt wh h 

diiTerent class p es^th hth espe= bed Th 

teacher may, f in,t ftd lasptlolarthp pies 

(■f punctuation btl te Itlgpotytopos Alb 

class may pos. tb i j pt t d A th d m b 1 !1 d 

«l(iw in both chaptocs. He may judge it best to mnko tbc class go 
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over Eome chapter a second or third time before quitting it. It is 
intended that he shall be free to do so; and yet the progress of the 
class in Invention need not he delayed in this. Advancement in one 
branch does not depend upon any particular degree of forwardness 
in the other. It is sufficient that there be a general keeping-pace 
in the two branches, ns the pupil passes thro;,gh the Manual; and 
this reniHrk will apply to the whole arrangement of the work. 

In the preceding exorcises in Invention (Cliapters II, 
and III.) the pupil was helped to the pro.inction of ideas 
by questions, lectures, etc. Now he ie to be thrown more 
fuily upon his own resources. 

I. PRESENT OBJECTS. 

First, the pupil must be trained to express the ideas 
afforded to him by direct observation. He should be 
required to write a description of some particular object 
actually in his view. For instance; 



3. The stove; 

4. The closet; 

5. A house in sight; 

6. An adjacent garden or Seld; 

7. A tree or grove, in view; 

8. The spring or the well; 

9. A banJt of clouds; 

10. A horse, or any animal at hand. 
No part of a teacher's labor is more abundantly rewarupd than that 
employed in teaching his pupils how to see. The proper cultivation 
of the perceptive faculties necesaarily includes the cultivation of the 
thinHnff powers. The young pupil doea not know how or what to 
observe. He should therefore be taught carefiilly 1* examine what is 
presented to him by his senses, and to combine the impressions thus 



received so as to make a full, clear, and comprehei 
each object. 

In order to this, particular attention should ho gi 
or mefJtod in which he observes things. It would 
teacher, while the object is before the pupi 



! conception of 

/en \iO tile order 
be well for the 
Ic liim by a fow 
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questions, no matter how simplo or meaninglaas they might, for other 
purposes, seem to be. Such questions are suggestivo; their order is 
suggestive. They call up to the mind much more than their mere 
answers. After a very few examinations of objects thus conducted, 
tbe pupil's mind, by virtue of its own inductive tendency, will form 
a rule or method for itself, and will follow that method not merely in 
oliserving, but in writing out (he results of such observation. Thus 
guided, he will soon learn ia notice, first, the general appearance of nn 
object, and then its particular parts, with their size, color, causes, 
uses, and resemblances. Every object will present some leading fea- 
ture, around which the other parts will group themselves. To differ- 
ent persons, different objects may present themselves as the principal 
features ; and this peculiarity of each mind should be respected, and 
allowed its legitimate play. But the taste that makes a bad selection 
should be kindly corrected. Not many such corrections will have 
been made before the pupil will have passed heyond all danger of 
mating those sudden and grotesque transitions which off-^d sensible 
people. He will not, for instance, in describing a house, begin with 
the attic, or jump from the foundation to the upper apartments, and 
thence back to the walls. He will not describe the inside before the 
outside, nor the inferior apartments before the principal ones. 

After some little practice has initiated the pupil into the art of 
observing and recording what the senses give, he should he encour- 
aged to turn the mind's eye inward, and observe the effect of this 
upon his own feelings and sentiments. Almost every object that 
would be selected for an esarcise in description will he found to possess 
a character, a language, and to impress some sentiment on the thoughts 
ful mind. To delect this character, to understand this language or 
trace this impression, reijuires no great genius, not even perfect ma- 
turity of mind; but it requires attention, concentration, a calm, steady 
holding of the mind to the object, an effort to appreciate it, and a 
yieldii^ to the influence of the scene. The greatest obstacles to this 
in the case of young persons are their giddiness, and a certain false 
shame of acknowledging their own feelings. Let these be overcome, 
and the results, even in the case of those that seem to be dull in other 
respects, will be surprising and gratifying. In a very short time the 
young composer will begin to produce descriptions that will be, not 
only accurate and vivid, but possessed somewhat of poetic grace. 
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II. ABSENT OBJECTS. 

After a few exercises of the kind prescribed in the 
ibregoing section, the pupil may be required to describe 
Bome object that he has seen, but which is not present at 
the time of writing. 

1. In this eserciae, let him state the place where, and the time 
when, or the occasion upon which he witnessed tlie object. 

2. After describing its form, parts, and uses, let him be encour- 

8. To express the ideas or reflecHana suggest^ by it, either when 
he 30W it or now, as he recalls it to mind. 

Here the laws of association come into play ; and these the teacher 
may, if he see proper, explain, to the pupil, who in this way will 
learn in what directions he may look for thoughts connected with the 
subject before his mind. 

In performances of this kind, besides mere awkwardness of arrange- 
ment, before alluded to, most young persons will betray a tendency to 
depart ti^m the matter in hand; in other words, to neglect unity. 
This Ikult must be approached with groat tenderness and indirectness. 
As the very object of the exercise is to develop fertility of thought, 
not a single check should be put upon it, except in those cases where 
the exuberance becomes offensive or ridiculous. As before explained, 
order will be found greatly to assist the pupil in eliciting thought. 
The proper order should be pointed out. In many cases the teacher 
must, for a long period, invite and encourage fullness of utterance, at 
the expense of unity and the strictest good taste. After practice has 
opened the fountain freely, then the teacher may point out the supe- 
rior beauty of those descriptions that leave one strong and vivid im- 
presaion upon the reader's mind, unto the formation of which every 
sentence contributes its part. Thus indirectly may the pupil be 
incited to attempt this excellence. 

It is impossible to make out a list of the subjects for description 
which it would be proper to assign to pupils, for the reason that each 
one has hod his own experience, passed through certain scenes, visited 
and examined certain objects, and no one else can say what these may 
have been. The teacher must find out whfl,t objects the pupil has 
seen and observed with sufficient attention to write a description of 
them. There is in every neighborhood some interesting object or 
place which all that reside near it have seen; such an object or 
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locality would maka a very good sutiject for description. A church or 
other public building, a mUl, a dam, a factory, at other large combina- 
tion of machinery, a fine landscape, a remarkable natural oh^eci — any 
Eueh object as these would answer the plu^pose. It is always a good 
pliin to select for description any object or event which, at the time, 
may have excited peculint inlfitest. 



CHAPTER XI. 

NARRATION. 

After a sufficient number of exercises has been performed in 
description, the pupil may pTOceed to narration. 

§ 92. narration, in its purest form, is simply a relation 
of events in the order of their occurrence. But in this 
nude form it is hardly ever used in thoso compositione 
that are intended for entertainment. Narration hecomes 
attractive and interesting by being combined with other 
forms of composition, and chiefly with description. 
Whenever the course of events ushers upon the view 

in> remiikable >lject or i ersonage it is ilways m gool 
ta'^te to give seme desciiption of the appearance or chnr 
ictci of it In this combined form of narration ind 
description veiy easy oxeitisei can le i^bignei and such 
as will be mcie of a lecreation than a task to the pupil 
At the same time so extensive is this field that it has 

ifFuded amjle «cope to the most bnlhant geniuse'j and 
ontams some of the most perfect specimens ot style 

In Older to sccuie oii^inality, it will be well at first to 
confine the pupil to the narration of such occurrences as 
he has actually witnessed or taken a part in. The follow- 
ing list will furnish specimens. 



sUBJBOTS : 

1. The history of yesterday, or of any particular day. 

2. The history of a holiday. 

8. A E(!h(iol-fpstiv!i,l or celebration. 
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4. Any public celebration. 

5. A particular* visit to a Sunciay-Bchool. 

6. A particular* attendance at church. 

7. A visit to a friend in the city or country. 

8. A ride in the country. 

9. An excursion to soma interesting place, such as a waterfall, a 



10. A picnic party. 

11. A Ashing or sailing e: 

12. A hunt, either by night o] 

13. A nut-gathering party. 

14. Any of the ordinary plcaj 
borhood. 

15. A ride through a plantation or a visit to a manufactory, ei 

16. A trip for pleasure or other object to some more distant [ 



CHAPTER XII. 



Narratives and descriptions may be happily embodied 
in the form of letters to eome real or imaginary friend. 
The freedom and naturalness appropriate to a letter make 
it a favorite form of composition with yonng people. At 
the same time, its practical character strongly recom- 
mends it as a field for abundant and long-continned 
exercise for pupils. This place is selected as the most 
appropriate to lay down the rules and principles of epis- 
tolary writing, leaving it to the teacher to prescribe 
whatever amount of exercises in it he may judge proper. 
Let it be borne in mind, however, that it will always be 
in order to require an exercise in the form of a letter, 
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whether tho matter of the exercise he Barrativc, tliticua- 
sioii, or any other kind of composition. 

§ 93. In treating of letters we shall consider: 1. The 
form; 2, The Mnds; 3. The style. 

g 94. I. TiiE Form op a Letter. 

LoNowooD Academy, near Columbus, Ga. 

Mj/ dear Charley ; 

I propose to give jou, in this form, some plain directions 
as to tlie manner of arranging tlia matter of a letter, illustrating my 
directions by the very letter wtich I write. 

The foiu- parts of a letter are, first, the date; second, the address; 
third, the body of the letter; and fourth, the subscripiitm. I have 
already passed the date and the addroBB, and am now writing the 
hody of this letter. As you see above, the date should come at the 
head of the first page of the letter, toward the right-hand side of the 
piige. It may occupy one line, or two or three, according to the 
number of words that may be necessary to show where and when the 
letter is written. One thing that you must invariably insert in the 
date of a letter that is sent by mail, is the name of the nearest post- 
office. No matter what fanciful name may he given to the house or 
locality in which the 1 tt no wr tten the post office name must not 
io omitted 

As t ) the tyle of the address that d pei ds upt n the relation that 
ex sts between the correhpondents To a near relative, or a very 
jntimate friend it is allowatle to ise such a familiar address as I 
1 ave used in this letfj-r But to others the iddress should consist 
t two p'u^ts fir^t the name and title if the person, in full; and 
econd on the nest line the complimentary address, such as fHr, 
Mzdam etc To «ui utter stranger we would write Sir or Madam; 
to one with whom w have had some pruvi us acquaintance, Dear 
W dam or Mi/ d^ir Sir If the letter i^j addressed to a firm, or any 
ollection of persons the complimentary address '■ho ild be Gentlemen 
•^i Lades 

borne persons prefer to write the i imp and t tie of the party 
addre.=ed at the loot of the letter t ward the left hand side of the 



page 



,ni t tie in both places 

;r t ng tht) bodj cf the letter be careful tf leave a margin 

It n inch on the left hmd side and n t t write too close to 
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the righf-hand edge. In conimencing a new paragraph, let the first 
word be placed at a distance of ivio inches from the margin. 

The style of the Bubscciption should correspond with the relation 
between the parties. To a relative, it is always proper to subscribe 
one's self. Tour a^eetionaie sore, datig?iier, biyither, cousin, etc., as the 
case may be. To a dear friend, one may write, Four sincere friend, 
or Tmly yours, etc. To a person whose age or social standing 
demands a more elaborate expression of respect, some such form as 
the following would be in good taste: 

I haife ike honor to be 

Your most obedient aemani. 
AUow me in subscribe rmjaelj 

Your obliged and obi. senyunt. 
Most respectfully and tndy, 

Yows, S;e. 
With the best wishes for yow xnelfare, 

I a-m, truly yours, ^e. 
Hoping that you will find these directions adequate to all the 
exigencies of your present correspondence, 

I beg lo be remembered as 

Tour affectionate tesaclier, 

James rKRjJLBY, 
To Master Oliarlca Thornton. 



II. KINDS OF LETTEHS. 

§ 95. The following syllabus will show at a glance the 
varioua kinds of letters, and how they are related. TLo 
distinctions among them are given below. 

fOf friendship. 
fPrlvatej^^^'^'' 
Of bnsiness J ( Oeonsional. 

Jjetters ai'e \ [ Public. 

or information for the public, 
js literary character, 
g 96. In its very nature, a letter proper is a personal 
communication. In its primary intention, it is for the 



mulated J 
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eye of the person addreesed: whether others are to read 
it or uot, is altogether a secondary conei deration. But 
writers do frequently avail themselves of the epistolaiy 
form in order to publish their sentiments to the world. 
This gives rise to the distinction hetween veritable letters, 
those that are primarily intended to be pei-sonal, and 
simulated, those that assume the form of letters, with 
Roine other object in view. 

§ 97. The distinction by which veritable letters are 
divided into letters of friendship and letters of business 
ie obvious ; so also that which separates letters on private 
business from those on public business. The latter are 
moi-e frequently styled official letters. They are such as 
pass between persons occupying some public offices, either 
as the representatives of nationalities, or as those charged 
with the execution of the laws. 

§ 98. Even among letters on private business, a distinc- 
tion may he made between the regular letters of business 
men concerning the affairs of their business, and some 
occasional matters which any man is liable to be inter- 
ested in, on his own account, or that of Others. 

§ 99. Simulated letters are divided into two classes; 
first the contributions of newspaper correspondents, some- 
times called newsletters, and those in which the epistolary 
form is assumed as the most convenient to embody some 
matter of various literary character. 

g 100. All newspapers of any pretension rely upon their 
correspondents in distant places for supplying a very large 
part of the attractive matter of their columns. Such 
{contributions generally contain an account of such recent 
matters of public interest as may have transpired in the 
locality from which the correspondent writes. Yet he is 
by no means confined to recent events. His communica- 
tion may be a narrative of his own peregrinations, and 
the scenes of interest through which he passes. Or he 
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may bring in diecueeions concerning politics, economy, 
iine arts, history, morals, or religion. There are positively 
no limits to his field, except those which protect the pri- 
vate character of individuals. 

III. THE STYLE OF LETTERa 

g 101. Beginning with tlie last mentioned, the style of 
the newspaper correspondent must have at least one char- 
acteristic, i. e., vivacity. With so large a scope for his 
pen, the public will tolerate almost any thing but dullness. 
Truthfulness, of course, is demanded of all. His judg- 
ment must be acute, his taste delicate, his mind well 
stored, his pereeptiona quick and searching. With all 
these mental qualifications, his style mnst have point and 
pungency. 

§ 102. All letters of business should be characterized 
by the utmost politeness, and by a strict adherence to the 
matter in hand. This should always be set forth in the 
clearest manner consistent with brevity. As to ofiScial 
letters, they have hitherto been characterized by rather 
an excess of courtesy. But as the young student will 
certainly have no occasion for such a letter until his judg- 
ment and taste are sufficiently mature to enable him to 
decide for himself how far lie shall conform to the usage, 
nothing more need here be said upon the subject. 

§ 103. As to letters of friendship, the veiy best rule is 
for the writer to imagine that he is allowed the ^jrivilege 
of a short interview with bis friend, and then to insert in 
his letter those matters that would naturally be men- 
tioned in such an interview. The style shonld be clear, 
simple, and conversational; sprightly or humorous, per- 
haps, but never flippant or silly. Whatever freedom or 
familiarity be used, no error in spelling, grammar, or style, 
no slovenliness in penmanship, should be tolerated in a 
letter. Egotism sjioiild be avoided, and yet one must not 
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forget that the principal interest that friends have in 
their correspondence consists in uiie fact that it is the 
only means by which they are to be informed each of the 
other's fortunes and feelings. Backbiting, the repeating 
of evil rumors about mutual acquaintances, or the reveal- 
ing of what has been mentioned in confidence, are all as 
■wicked and as mean in letters as in conversation. With 
these limitations, let the heart dictate the matter. Be 
yourself unto your friend. Pour out your soul unto him, 
and invite similar openness from him, and your letters 
will glow with interest and beauty. 

If any Epecimens or models of letters were to be glyea in this 
Manual, this would be the place to insert them. But the compiler 
doea not think that such things are of sufficient Talue fo compensate 
for the space that they occupy. If there are parsons so singularly 
educated, or miseducated, as to receive benefit from models of letters, 
they are not likely to be using this hook. Moreover, the benefit 
which even such a person would receive from this source would be 
mixed with evil. They invite servile imitation, instead of that reli- 
ance on one's own judgment and good taste whicli it is the object of 
this treatise to inspire. In its very nature, a letter must reflect the 
mental features of the writer. Usages must be complied with to a 
certain extent, and in such communications as cards of invitation, 
etc., even formalities may be submitted to. But beyond this limited 
sphere, freedom and originality are desired. It would be as sensiblo 
to write out forms of conversation, like those in the Preneh phrase- 
books, as to lay down models for letters. Any person that has been 
taught lo put his words on paper, can write a letter. A very little 
practice is sufficient to show him the ruts of usage, into which he will 
naturally drop. 

In place, then, of giving models to be followed, it is recommended 
that the pupil bo required to imagine himself in various situations in 
life, and write letters such as would be demanded by the supposed 
emergencips. 
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PART SECOND. 

EXPRESSION—RESUMED. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES, 



§ 104. Words, either singly or in groups, are the signs 
of ideas, and of the relations of ideas. Those that aro 
the signs of ideas are called terThs; those that are the 
Fiigns of the relations of ineas are called connectives. 

§ 105. A term may bo a single word, or a group of 
words related: if a single word, it is called a simple 
term; as, man— industrious- — works— faithfully. 

§ 106. A. term composed of a group of words, one of 
which is the principal, the rest being joined to it to 
modify its extension or application, is a complex term. 
Complex terms are by many grammarians called phrases. 
The principal word is called the basis of the complex tenn 
or phrase, and the other words are called the modifiers or 
adjuncts of the basis. Thus, 

"A beautiful spring day," 
is a phrase, of which day is the basis, and a, beautiful, and 
spring are the modifiers of it. 

§ 107. Modifying terms ae to their function are divided 
into two classes ; those that modify substantives, and those 
that modify terms other than substantives. The former 
are called adjective modifiers, the latter adverbial modifiers. 

Thus, in the phrase, '^sitiging sweetly," smeetly la an adverbinl :nod- 
ifler, because it modifies singing, which ia not a substantive. But In 
the phrase, "pretty birds," pretty is an adjective mcniifler, because it 
modifies the subslnntivi', biriis. 
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Now, WO may join both phraaes together, thus maiing the complex 
phrisi, "pretty birds singing sweetly," of which the term bi?-ds ia 
tlie Ijaov-:, and it has two modifiers, which are both adjective modi- 
fl ro, oecflUoe birds, the basis, is a Eubatantive. These two modifie™ 
arc the adjective word pretb/, and the phrasB singing sweeily. Tliis 
will illustrate the manner in which complex terms and phrases are 

!? 108 A phiase receives its name from the part of 
speech which foims its basis. Thus, in the foregoing 
examples, singmg sweetly is a participial phrase, because 
its basis is a participle. Pretty birds is a substantive phrase, 
because its basis is the substautive birds. The whole 
phrase, pretty birds singing sweetly, is also a substautive 
phrase, for the same reason. The following additional 
examples will illustrate all this: 

Substantive phrase — A wise man. 
Substantive phrase — Work U> be done. 
Adjective phrase— Exceedingly beautiful. 
Adjective phrase— Most yoiuw/ui of all. 
Participial phrase — Sewing seed in the field. 
Infinitive phrase — 7b read the book through. 
Adverbial phrase — Tery ahimdantly, 

g 109. Care must be taken to distinguish between the 
constitution of a phrase and its office ov function. The con- 
stitution has reference to the parts of speech that compose 
it. It ie the constitution that determines the name. But 
the office or function refers to the relation which it beai-s 
to the other words of the sentence. This relation may be 
that of a auhstantive, an adjective, or an adverb. Thus, 
in the expression, "a desire to read the book through," to 
read the book through is a phrase composed of an infini- 
tive, its object, and an adverb. The infinitive ia the 
basis; therefore it is called an infinitive phrase. But its 
function is that of an adjective, because it qualifies the 
noun desire. 
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L. Compoee pLn 


iBcs liHving for their bases the 


foilo\ring words 


Table. 


Hope. 


Industrious. 


Bright. 


Gold. 


Medicine. 


Industry. 


Brightly. 


Moimttuii. 


Idea. 


Mining. 


To esteem. 


Green. 


Affection. 


To purify. 


To render. 


Handsomely. 


G«y. 


Socially. 


Tormented. 


Often. 


Eiding. 


Height. 


Asking. 


To survey. 


Working. 


Mass. 


Ruined. 


To elect. 


To slide. 


Brightness. 


Printed. 


Matiner. 


Ocean. 


Hearing. 


Wealth. 



2. Comhinc them in complex phrases, thus; 

The idea of a table moving. 

To render my tormented nerves easy again. 

3. Point out the office of each phrase used in these complex phrase* 
to modify a basis. 

II. CONNECTIVES— ADJUNCTS. 

§ 110. Cooneotives are of two kiuda, subordinate and 
co-ordinate. 

§ 111. Subordinate connectives arc those which join 
modiflere to their bases. With reference to the connect- 
ive, the basis ie sometimes called the <intece<lent, and the 
modifier ie called the subsequent of the connective. 

g 112. The only kind of subordinate connectives used 
in phrases is the preposition. As substantives, when uaed 
as modifiers, are generally under the government of prep- 
ositions, the name adjunct is generally understood to mean 
a combination consisting of a preposition and its subse- 
quent or governed term. 

EXAMPLES OP ADJUNOTB. 

In kind — With difficulty — On wheels — To bed — By digging — After 
eating — In contradiction. 

g 113. As the subsequent of a preposition may be not 
only a simple substantive term, but also a substantive 
phrase, wo may have what arc <ialled cdjnnct phrases. 
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Ill this yery kind — With extreme difficulty— Un four iron whi^cls — 
By digging down the Mil— After eating supjier — In flat contradietion. 

Compose eimplo adjuncts and adjunct phrases embracing tlic fol- 



lowing words as bases; 






Ink. 


Water. 


Forests. 


Cold Ti ess. 


Fertility 


Commerce. 


Sailing. 


Sailors. 


HunHng. 


Defying. 


Shelter. 


Kespoct. 




Idea, 


Walk. 


Building. 


Courage. 


Hope, 


Punishment. 


Sense. 


Weight. 



III. COMPOUND TERMa 

§ 114. Co-ordinate connectives are those that unito terms 
Of propositions that have the same relation to the other 
words of the sentence in which they occur. 

§ 115. The only co-ordinate connectives that are used 
to connect terms are the conjunctions and, or, nor, but, and 
hut also; sometimes Trith and sometimes without the help 
of their corresponding words, both, either, neither, and not 
only. 

§ 116. When terms or phrases are thus connected to- 
gether as co-ordinates, thoy make a compound term, and 
the connected t«rm8 are called its components. 

Comp. substantive term — Land — and — water. 
Oonip. adjective term — Either — hot — or — coM, 
Comp. adverbial term — Neither — • now — nor — then. 

substantive phraso — Not only an indifferent father, but a 



Comp. participial phrase — Both ploimag the ground, and caaiing 
in the seed, 
Con)p, iiifinitivn ]ihraso — Either (o buy the article, or let it alone. 
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Unite the following pairs of words in compound phrasefl. 

Boys — girls Ice — snow. 

Circle — square Windows — doors. 

Honest v^tVugfllity Trutt — falseh ood. 

Wet — dry Bitter— sweet. 

Bra-3 — iron Dreary — forlorn. 

Seldom — never To see — to hear. 

To see — tc knjw Hoisting — lowering. 

Dawning — brightening. Hill — dale. 

Error— truth To err— k> forgive. 

Strict — severt Books — papers. 

Proper — pure Gloss j — doll. 

To ing— tjplay To walk— to run. 

IV. SENTENCES— PROPOSITIONS. 

§ 117. A sentence is a collection of words s 
and connected as to express a thought. 

§ 118. In some sentences, one or more of the words 
have no connection with the rest of the sentence. These 
are said to be independent or absolute. 

1 119, All the rest of the sentence is said to be struc- 
tvral. 

EXAMPLE. 

Adam, . . . where art thou? 
Heavensf . . what a tempest! 
Why, . , . I thought you had gone. 
No ; ... I was too late for the ears. 
§ 120. The structural part of every sentence consists 
of one or more propositions. 

§ 121. Propositions are of four kinds j declarative, inter- 
rogative, exclamatory, and imperative. 

§ 122. A declarative proposition is one that expresses 
something to be believed. 

§ 123. An interrogative proposition is one that seeks for 
information. 
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§ 124. An exclamatory proposition ie one that expresses 
wliat is wonderful, or bard to be believed. 

§ 125. An imperative proposition is one that proposes, 
cither in the way of command oi request, something to 
bo done. 

EXAMPLES. 
Declarative — James reads well. 
Interrogative — Can James read Latin? 
Exclamatory — How well James reads I 
Imperative — Read a little louder. 

EXERCISE. 
Compose propositions of tlie kind indicated after each of the fol 
lowing words used independently. 
I'ftther, (declarative.) 
Eliza, (interrogative.) 
Alaal (exclamatory,) 
John, (imperative.) 
Tes; (declarative.) 
True, (declarative.) 
Sir, (interrogative.) 
Ohl (oiclamatory.) 
Peter, (interrogative.) 
Nonsense! (declarative.) 
Caitiff I (imperative.) 
O Father, (imperative.) 

Thou venerable chronicler of the past, (imperative. ) 
"Wlewl (exclamatory.) 
Now, (interrogative.) 

V. ELEMENTS— SUBJECT. 

§ 126. The words or groups of words that are nnited 
together to form a proposition are called its elements. 

§ 127. There are two kinds of elements that make np 
compounds of any sort, immediate and remote. 

Thus flour, water, salt, and yeast are the immediate elements of 
bread. But the elements of theee elemenU, as for instance the oxygen 
and hydrogen of water, the chlorine and sodium of the suit, etc., are 
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the remote elements of bread. But when we apeak of the elements 
of a proposition, unless we speciiy remnie elements, we always mean 
the immediaU elementsj those that directlj make up the proposition. 

§ 128. The elements of propositions are of two kinds; 
essential and aicidental; the former are tliose which every 
proposition must liave,* and the latter those which a 
proposition may or may not have. 

§ 129 The essential elements are two: the subject and 
the predicate 

These are best defined by reference to their use in declarative prop- 
ositions. After having leaj-aed to distinguish them in that connection, 
the Dupil can easily accommodate the definitions to the other kinds. 

§ 130. In a declarative proposition, the subject is the 
term (either simple, complex, or compound) that shows 
what it is concerning which the declaration is made. 

§ 131. The predicate ie that part of the proposition 
which shows what is declared of the subject. 



Subjects. 

Fire burns. 

The trees are growing. 

Five bushels have been sold. 

The most lamentable results . . wOl follow. 

§ 132. The usual order is for the subject to precede the 
predicate; but the contrary may sometimes take place. 
Thus: 

Now fades the glimmering landscape. 

Well said the prophet Esaias. 

There were in olden time . , giants and long-lived men 
§ 133. If the subject is a complex term or phrase, the 
basis of the phrase is called the grammatical subject, to 
distinguish it from the entire phrase, which is called the 
entire or logical subject. 
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§ 134. The grammatical subject of every propoeitioii 
must either be a substantive, or some tomi used as a sub- 
stantive. 

The Una old mannon* of the governor . . whs entirely deatrojed. 
Such a terrible com-mitigling of the elements . was never heard. 

To avoid temptation ia always wise. 

Socrates the philosopher did not writo books. 



Supply subjecte to the following predicates; first, grammatical 
Bubjects consisting of simple terms only; secondly, subjecta enlarged 
by modifiers so as to make them complex terms. 

did not attend school. 

— - was a very fine writer. 

lay ftuzen all the winter. 

used his energies well. 

cuts the cloth in pieces. 

softens the hardships of poverty. 

was petulant and exacting. 

shall be repeated. 

stMns the linen. 

is bounded by mountains and the sea. 

kissed him a thousand times over. 

shines like a star, 

UODEL. 

QeoT^e did not attend school. 

The farmer's oldest boy did not attend school. 

VI. THE PREDICATE. 

§ 135. The eeeeiitial part of the predicate of a prop 
osition ia the finite verb that it contains. Indeed a 
predicate may consist of a finite verb and nothing more. 
Thus: 

Fishes awim; 

The stars shone; 

William vHU be rewarded. 
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§ 136. This finite verb that constitutes the eeseutial 
part of a predicate is called the grammatical predicate. 
If there are any accidental elements joined to this verb, 
then the whole group of words is called the logical predi- 
cate. For example: 

Pishes swim in the sea; 

The stars shone brighUy; 

William loiU he kaTidaom^ly rewarded for his ffeiterosiiy. 



I. Point out the logical and the grammatical predicates of the 
following propositions : 

Hations have perished. The world is round. The honored sage 
has died. Love waxed cold. Bards have told of other times. The 
memory of the good shall grow greener with passing years. Wrin- 
kled purees make wrinkled faces. Hard study is the price of learning. 
A mercy heart maketh a cheerful countenance. A thing of heauty is 
a joy foreyjr. Want of punctuality is a species of falsehood. H"o 
man can serve two masters. God gives every bird its food. A miser 
grows rich by seeming poor. A Christian is the highest style of man 
We must all appear before fie judgment^eat. 

II. Put predicates t» the following subjects ; 

We — . The horses — -. Edward . Time . Rain- 
bow hues . Useful books . The present ago - — -. A good 

sewing-machine . Empty boxes . The human mind . 

Magnificent rivers . The smallest stream . A goodly 

person . Beauty . His uncombed hair . A true 

Christian . That crazy woman . Laborious effort . 

The poor man's cottage . A dull ax . Hills covered with 

verdure . Many a grain of sand . Indifference to public 

paper . The cost of an article . 



I 137. It will be seen that every proposition must con- 
tain a finite verb, whoso of&ce it is to predicate somewhat 
of a subject. This predication, in declarative propositions, 
is in the form of ati assertion to be believed. But it may 
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also be involved in the eselamation of aometliing more or 
less astonishing, or in a question. Thus, whether we say, 
Jane is beautiful, — Sow beautiful Jane is ! — or is Jane beau- 
tiful f — ^in either ease we predicate beauty of Jane. 

Any pupil that has learned to point out the subject and predicate 
in declarative propositions will have no difficulty with exclamatory 
and interrogative ones. To alter the deflnitions before given, to suit 
these kinds would be to make difficult a very easy matter. 

§ 138. With regard to imperative propositions, the case 
is still easier. In these, the subject is always the pronoun 
representing the person addressed. Hence the subject of 
an imperative proposition can be nothing else than the 
pix)noun thou, ye, or you. But it is rarely expressed at all, 
the whole proposition forming the predicate. 



Loweth the ox over his fodder? 

Will the meek be forever oppressed? 

Can the doctor save him? 

How rapidly the cars run I 

Come to the old oak tree. 

Fling ftway ambition. 

Do these men know their rights? 

Seest thou a man wise in his 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

How often would I have gathered them 

Are the flied stars suna? 

How beautiful is ihe snow I 

"What a world of trouble he is 'ml 

Be yo therefore perfect. 

Be not hasty in thy speech. 



fling, 
do know. 

give. 

would have gathered. 



Compose sentences as follows : 

1. An interrogative with gold as the subject 

2. An exclamatory with iron as the subject. 
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8. A declarative with truth m the subject. 

4. A declarative with, lying aa the subject. 

5. An interrogative with hang as tlie predicate verK 

6. A declarative with struck as the predicate verb. 

7. An exclamatory with hits as the predicate verb. 

8. An imperative with come as the predicate verb. 

9. An imperative with forgive as the predicate verb. 

10. An imperative with be as the predicate verb. 

11. A declarative with took as the predicate verb. 
13. An interrogative with be as the predicate verb. 

Vni, ACCIDENTAL ELEMBNTS-MODIPIEES, 

§ 139. Tho accidental elements of propositions are of 
three kinds, modifying, complementary, and supplementary. 
Modifying elements may belong either to the subject or 
predicate; complementaiy and supplementary to the pre- 
dicate alone. 

§ 140. Modifying elements are those terms, whether 
simple, complex, or compound, that directly ijualify either 
the grammatical subject or the grammatical predicate, 
Thua in the proposition, 

'Traudulent dealers seldom succeed," 
fraudulent and seldom are the modiiying elements, because 
the one qualifies the subject dealers, and the other quali- 
fies the predicate verb succeed. 

§ 141. Modifying elements are of two kinds, adjective 
and adverbial; the former modifying substantives, or 
words regarded as substantives, and the latter qualifying 
verbs, participles, adjectives, adverbs, or prepositions. 

§ 142. Adjective modifiers embrace not merely adjective 
words, limi ting and qualifying, but also poesessives and 
appositivee, or nouns in apposition. 

§ 143. Adjuncts are regarded either as adjective or ad- 
verbial, according as they qualify a substantive or a verb, 
piU'ticiplo, adjective, or adverb. 
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EXAMPLES OP ADJECTIVE M0DIFIEB8. 
This dog is well trained. 
Large rivers intersect the country. 
The loitnesa's testimony was clear. 
Napoleon, the Frmeh eointnandsr, was again v 
Ships i» distress often put into this port. 

§ 144. lu case the subject of a proposition is an in- 
finitive or a participle, it may be modifled by adverbial 
modifiers; sometimes a participle is modified both by 
!in adjective and an adverbial modifier. 



To speak Jluenfly is the gift of nature to somo. 

Talking aimui is strictly forbidden. 

Tour chiding him so severely offended him. 
§ 146. Adverbial Tuodifying elements arc thoeo that mod- 
ify the predicate verb. They include not merely adverbs 
proper, but also nouns, infinitives, and adjuncts, used as 
adverbs. Any of these will be a remote adverbial element 
when attached, not to the predicate verb, but to any other 
word of the kinds usually modified by adverbs. 



A hungry lion leaped middetdy upon Mm. 

He will return (o-morroiB. 

They eagerly seized the opportunity. 

He was i-acessanily smoking. 

The family resided ■many years in Leanftgion. 

We will go horns to-morrom. 

EXBaciSB 

Modify the nonns in the follow]n,j profositi ns b^, adjective and 
the verba by adverbial modifiers 

Lion — roars. Pen — writes. Man — lives Flower? — hi om Books — 
endure. To sleep—ie sweet. Basketa — weri filled Honor? — were 
bestowed. Blessings — were appreciated Lamps— were burning. 
Commerce — was promoted. Legends — have >epri told Ideas — 
suggest. Beauty — delights. Ci-nsLicncp — mi\ oondtmi] 
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IX. COMPLEMENTARY ELEMENTS. 

§ 146. The complementaiy element of a propoeition is 
that term which, in some cases, is added to the predicate 
verb, when intransitive, to fill oat its otherwise imperfect 
m.eaning. 

The complementary term has a very close relation to 
the subject, as will be seen in the following examples: 
Grass is green. 
Horses are quadrupeds. 
The girl looks dck. 
Alexander was a conqueror. 
This is the ripest apple of all. 
Franiilin has been called a philosopher. 
Who are you? 

§ 147, Because the complementary element seems to fill 
out or complete the predicate, the noun, adjective, or pro- 
noun that constitutes it is oftm called the predicate noun, 
predicait adftctiit etc 

Some grammarianB call this elemeat the ailnbule of the predicate 
Terb Each of tiiese na lies Ihe complementary eUment ike atinbuie 
the pr dM.als notn ad e tiie et^ haa ita fi]gnitica.nce and to each 
there are some objeeti ni la the present, unsettled state of the 
grammatical nomenclature we hiTe no right to fii upon one to the 
exclusion of the others 

§ 148 Whether the complementary element be a sub 
stantne or an adjectnt it maybe either a simple oi a 
complex, or a compound term. If complex, it will have 
such modifiers as appropriately belong to it ; that is, it will 
have adjective modiflei-s, if it is a substantive; otherwise, 
its modifiers will be adverbial. The following are ex- 
amples of complementary elements, some of which are 
compound, others very complex; 

Milton's poetry is always healihful, bright, and vigorotis. 

The seducers of the heart are lumor, a0uenee, and pleasure. 

It is Ume for thee io work. 

This is the pursjdi of knoieledge under difficulties. 

The chief object of education is not to store t/ie mind loiih knowledge. 
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I Piiini nut Ih" ciiriplfniontarj elements in tiic following propo- 

feocratLB naa v,ibe The honeat will be accounted worthy. The 
railroad ii a convenience Lwns are not courageous. Hia old age 
wss devoid of comfort Large was his bounty. I am tbe chief of 
Ulva's lale The roaring fajirent ia deep and wide. Arc these the 
rewards of virtue? Be true to nature. You mayba sure of it. This 
is the first and great commandment. The reasons given by the gen- 
tleman for his extraordinary conduct are these. 

XI. Supply complementary elements to the following imperfect 
propositions: 

Learning is . Novel reading is . The Bible may be con- 

sideced . . The life of a misGionary may be . The region 

beyond the grave is not . To calculate shrewdly is . The 

states of Greece were . Every teacher should be . Would 

you be ? Death has been called . Art thou —— ? Phys- 
ical science may be — -. Time must not be , Washington was 

made . These beautiful pictures arc ■■ ■■■ Can such a pirate 

be 7 Was the medicine ? 

X. SDPPLEMBNTABY OK OBJECTIVE ELEMENTS. 

§ 149. If a predicate verb is modified by several adverbial 
terms or adjiincts, they all bear the same relation to the 
verb they modify. But that is not the case with supplo- 
mentary or objective elements. If a verb has morp than 
one object, they are of different kinds and receive dif- 
ferent names. 

This remark does not apply to compound objects, that is, compound 
terms used as objects, the components of which will, of course, all 
bear the same relation to the verb. 

§ 150. The object of a transitive verb is that word that 
expresses the thing on which the action is exerted. Thas 
in the proposition, 

"Thomas drank wine," 
icine is the word expressing that on which the action of 
ilriiikinff was exerted. 
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§ 151. Some verbs that really imply no action, take 

objects; that is, thoy are followed by eubstantivea that 

manifestly euutain the same relatioa to them that ie sns- 

tained by objects to truly active verbs. Thus: 

"ChflrJes owned ahorse." 

"1 would have ancrage.l' 

§ 152. Some transitive verba are followed by two sub- 
stantives, the one expressing that on which the action is 
exerted, the other the effect or result of that action on 
the first object. Tluis in the proposition, 

""Who made Thomaon preaident," 
the two objects are Thomson and president; the former 
shows on whom the action was exerted, and the latter 
shows the result of that action. To distinguish these, 
the former is called the primary object, the latter the 
secondary or attributive object. 

§ 153. Moreover, sometimes the person to or for whom 
any thing is done is expressed by a substantive following 
the verb. This may likewise ho expressed by an adjunct 
following the object, with the preposition to or for as the 
connective. But it is just as frequently expressed by a 
substantive without a preposition, preceding the true 
object of the verb. Thus: 

"He made me a knife." 

To distinguish this kind of object from the true object 
of the verb, it is called the indirect or dative object, whUe 
the tnie object is called the direct object. 

§ 153. We have thus three kinds of objects, any two of 
which may follow a transitive verb: 

1. The primary, or direct object; 

2. The secondary, or attributive object; 

3. The indirect, or dative object. 

Bat whenever it is not necessary to distinguish the first 
of these from cither of the others, as when a verb has 
only one object, it is sufficient to call it the object. 
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§ 155. There are a few verba (viz., tlioae signifying to 
ask, to teach, etc.) that are followed by two objects which 
it seems hard to designate, whether as direct and indirect 
objectfl, or as two direct objects. Thus in the prop'jsition, 

" He taught me grammar," 
it is difficult to say whether this means he taught grammar 
to me, or whether me is an object on which the act of 
teaching was exerted. 

IZAMFLES. 

Single abjecC. slmpls. 

Who made man! 

They would have elected Jefferson. 

I have not read Easselaa. 

Single object, compound. 

"Who treated the teavena and the earth? 

They would have elected Jefferson and Burr. 

Who made thee a ruler ? 
They would have elected Jefferson, president. 

I win sing yoQ a song. 
"Would you grant him such a request? 

BXEE0ISE9. 

Compose sentences containing either of the four kinds of proposi- 
tions [see J 121-125), and containing the words enumerated below, 
in the relations as specified by the following numliera : 

1. As grammatical subject. 

2. As complementary element. 

3. As direct or primary object. 
i. As secondary object. 

5. As indirect otgect. 

6. As adjunct modifying the subject, 

7. As adjunct modifying the predicate verb. 

8. As adjimct modifying the complement. 
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Hero, .... 1 2 8 
Assistant, . . 1 2 3 


i 5 
4 5 


6 
6 


Modesty, ... 1 2 3 


4 5 
4 5 
4 6 


^ 


Kentucky, ... 1 2 3 


6 


Workman, . . 1 2 8 


4 5 


6 


To kill, .... I 3 
Singing, ... 1 2 3 


4 


6 
6 


1. Tlie conquering hero co 


1 




2. Jackson was the hero of New Orleans. 


8. "We will honor the trae hm-o. 




4. I call the Eelf-governcd 


manaAe 


ro. 


5. Give the hero hia just reward. 






mouth 



8. This Bword is a gift to the hero of Champlain. 

9. Hero, thy name shall be our watchword. 



XI. COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

§ 156. A simple sentence is one that eontaina only one 
proposition. 

§ 157. But a proposition may constitute one of the ele- 
ments (either essential or accidental) of another proposi- 
tion, the two thus constituting a complea: sentence. In 
such cases, the proposition that is embraced in the other 
as part of it, is said to be subordinate to it. 

§ 158, One proposition may he subordinate to another 
in two ways ; either as incorporated in it, or dependent upon 
it. In the former case, no connective is used; in the 
latter, there is a connecting word, either expressed or 
understood, and the clause sustains to it the relation of a 
subsequent. 



Incorporated. Eepoat the words, "How doih the Utile bxisy bee." 
J>ej>e>ident. You may go, vih^n ytnt cast say it. 
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§ 159. A subordinate proposition may be either substan- 
tive, adjective (adnominal), or adverbial. 

§ 160. If it performs in a sentenco any of the ftinctions 
of a sEbstantive, standing as the subject or object of a 
verb, or in the predicate after an intransitive verb, or in 
apposition with some substantive word, it is called a suii- 
F.lantive clause. 

EXAMrLEfi. 
Incorporaied clause as the subject. How can it I>e done? is the 
quostion that puzzles me. 

Dependent clause as m^eet. Thai he will lie, ia known to every 

Ina/rporated clause as object The governor said, " What evil hath 
he done?" 

Dependent clause as object. I would remind you thai you huve 
made a promise. 

Incorporated clavse as predicate subslantive. His answer whs, "I 

Dependent clause as predicate si!}>stanUve. The difficulty has been 
thai it would not stay there. 

Ineorpo'rated dause as mibstanlioe in apposition. The question, 
"What shall we eat? is a serious one. 

Dependent dastm as aubstaniive in apposiUon. The doctrine that the 
sun ie the center was taught by Pythagoras. 

§ 161. If a subordinate propoaition is used to limit some 
substantive in the sentence, it is called an adjective (or ad- 
nominal) clause. 

§ 162. An adjective (adnominal) clause is never an in- 
corporated clause: it is always introduced by a connect- 
ive; and that connective must either be a relative pro- 
noun, or one of the conjunctive adverbs used in the place 
of a relative governed by a preposition. Of course the 
antecedent of this connective is the word modified by the 
clause. 

§ 163. If the modified word is a verb, participle, adjec- 
tive, or adverb, then the dependent clause ia said to be 
adverbial. 
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BXAMPLBS. 
X. Dependent clause as adjective element: 
The book — tlmt I am reading — is interesting. 
He — that endureth io ike end — shall be saved. 
Study nature — ivhose louts are all interesUiiff. 

THese were amall states — in which everp man felt himself impoTiam 
I will revisit the spot — lehefe I was bom. 

2. Dependent clause as adverbial element; 

The ■wicked flee— wAen mo man pwrmeih. 

Wheresoever the carcass is — the eagles will be gathered together. 

If thine enemy thirst — give him drink. 

Be will never be rich — beca'use he is viaMefid. 

He is as strong — as Samson {was strong). 

Write to rae every week, so — that I m/ty linow your whereabouts.* 



In=Lrt in eich of the following t ntcnces t«o dtpendent clauses; 
one adjcttive and the other adverbial 

The man walked Herod killed Jamfs He will iose his iriend. 
Be thou obeyed Can an evil tree bring forth gocd fruit? Go to 
Rome Life i" a great poctn Bcgiimnrs need the beet teachers. 
The day endtd wlII The piano is made of rostwiod 

XII nESTRIfTI"VE AND CIItCDMST 4NTIAL CLAUSES. 

§ 164. Adjective (adnominal) clauses may be distin 
guiehed into two different kinds: restrictive and circam- 
stantial. 

§ 165, A restrictive clause is one tliat is essential to the 
meaning of its antecedent or modified word, in the par- 
ticular connection in which it occurs. A circumstantial 
clause is not absolntely essential to the meaning or truth 
of the proposition. 



I, ^who is my friend, J assures me of the fact. 
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/ Bestrictive dLaase. \ 

The man \that hatii done this tiling^ shall surely die. 

This man, l,who had been a galley slave among the Spaniards,/ 
burnei with a desire to avenge his wrongs. 

Th( iver ^which separates Maryland and Tirginiaj is 550 miles 
long. 

/ OircnniBtantial dansc \ 

The river Potomac, \which separates Maryland and Virginia,/ is 
550 miles long. 

The times ^when guests were always welcome^ have passed away 
They went up to Jerusalem ^when he was twelve years old. j 
The last two examples will show that the connective 
of a restrictive clause is not in every case a relative pro- 
noun, but may be a conjunctive adverb, used in the sense 
of a relative governed by a preposition. 



I. Compose sentenees using tJio following clauses both as restrictive 
and circumstantial, limiting either the subject, the attributa, or the 
object of tJie entire proposition, changing the relative pronoun into 
who, which, or that, aa the antecedent may demand. 

Which bloom in spring. 

"Which stood on the hill. 

That I saw in Charleston. 

"Which assist as in difficulty. 

That would regard omens. 

"Whom we have known for many years. 

"Whose laws are worthy of attentive study. 

That can not perish. 

In which every man had a voice. 

In which I take no delight 

"Wliom none can Jove. 

That darkened the horizon. 



The flowers which bloom in spring are i 
I love violet \ which bloom in spring. 
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II. Modify the aubatantiviss in the following propositions by adjec- 
tive clausea, either refltrietiye or circumstantial ; 
The river is BwoUen. 
The picture ie a master-piece. 
The hunter shot the deer. 
The maiden has read the book. 
Impulses lead t^ action. 
The journey was a tedious affair. 
The island abounds in fruit. 
Ink will stain the skin. 

XIII. ADVERBIAL CLAUSES, 

§ 166. Adverbial clauacs are divided into four eorte; 
tlioee expressive of 

1. Place; 

2. Time; 

3. Manner; 

4. Eelationa apprehended by the judgmont. 

§ 167. Adverbial clauBes of place are those which have 
for their connective some one of the eonjanetive adverbs, 
where, vjhither, whence, wherever, whithersoever, etc. 



I stand where Chatham stood, 

I am going whence I sliall not return. 

He leadeth him whithersoever he will. 

§ 168. Adverbial clauses of time are those which have 
for their connective some one of the conjunctive adverbs, 
when, while, whilst, as, before, after, ere, till, until, since, 
whenever, etc. 

EXAMPLHB. 
When you have nothing to say, say nothing. 
I have not seen him since he was married. 
While the steam was escaping, we could hear nothing. 
Shall we see you again before you leave the city 7 
We are apt Xa listen lo the song of that siren until she transforms 
us into beasts. 
As we entered the cabin, deep groans saluted our ears. 
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§ 169. Adverbial clauses of manner are subdivided into 

1. Clauses of correspondence; 

2. Clauees of proportion; 

3. Clauses of conseiLuence ; 

4. Clauees of equality; 

5. Clauses of inequality. 

§ 170. Clauses of correspondence are those whose con- 
nective is the conjunction as, either alone or preceded by 
so, such, or same, or followed by if or though. 



I will bring such apples as I And. 
I will act as if you were present. 

% 171. ClaiiBcs of proportion are connected by the — the 
used before two comparatives, as 

"The mote I ate, the more I wanted to eat." 

§ 172. Clauses of consequence are those whose connect- 
ive is the conjunction that, preceded by so or such. 

EXAMPLEa 
Tlie old lady was so feeble that she could not stand the journey. 
We will raise such a tempest of indignation that they will be 
obliged to yield. 

§ 173. Clauses of equality are those whose connective 
is the conjunction as, preceded by as when equality is 
aflirriied, by so when it is denied. 



That paper is not so white as this.* 

§ 174. Clauses of inequality are those whose connective 
is the conjunction than, preceded by some adjective or 
adverb in the comparative degree. 

* These olmaes nrc elliptical, hhwIU Ire cxplMiicd bercatlcr. 
10 
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The private was trayer thaa the captain. 
The ehimnej is less injured than the root 

Modify the verbs, participles, or adjectives in the following propci- 
aitioua by adverhial clauses of the Eeveral kinds described in the fore- 
going nine sections: 

We dwell. Chsrles has gone. Light haa dawned. A man was 
killed. A beautifiil fountain rose. The oil was burning. Honor 
comes. The walls are crumbling. Their swords will flash. The lily 
is white. Snow is whiter. Henry is more candid. "Was this inor- 
dinate ambition? Can a man be blameless 7 I ask the question plainly. 
Sunny hours are passing. Will man live again? Tou are wdJ 
" known in the city. Let its hear thy voice. 



§ 175. Clauses that express relationa apprehLended by 
the judgment are of four kinds: 

1. Causal; 

2. Conditional; 

3. Final; 

4. Adversative. 

§ 176. Causal clauses are those that give the reason for 
the statement contained in the leading clause. They use 
the connectives because, for, as, whereas, since, and inas- 
much as. 

EXAUFLES. 
He took medicine because he was sick. 
Whereas this law is unjust, it ought t» be repealed. 

§ 177. Conditional clauses are those that express some 
event, the happening or not happening of which will 
more or less affect the truth of the leading proposition. 
They use the conjunctions if, unless, though, lest, except, 
provided that, etc. 

EXAMPLES. 
If you enjoy health, you should be thankful. 
Unless you see mirHcles, you will not believe. 
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§ 178. Final clauses are those that exprees the purpose 
or motive for which the action expressed by the leading 
olause is performed. They use the conjunctions that and 
lest. Tltat is sometimes strengthened by the adjunct in 

order. 



I will stay at home, in order that you may attend tho lecture, 
Yovi should wear your shawl, lest you might fake cold. 

§ 179. Adversative clauses are those which concede some 
thing opposed to the statement of the leading clause. 
They use the conjunctions though, although, notwithstand- 
ing, however, etc. 

Though he is poor, he la respected. 

However careless he may seem, he really is deeply conccrnecl 

ah out it. 

EXERCISE. 

Compose leading clauses, to which the following subordiuiife clauses 
are to he joined, either preceding or succeeding them, aa the usages 
of the language may seem tc require; 

Because I do not know him. 

If you will only read the boot. 

Tha,t he might regain his health. 

Though ho was rich. 

Since it ia now too late to retreat. 

Unless my friend objecla. 

In order that I might examine the caie. 

Although he was extremely feeble. 

Whereas no one h^ yet been injured. 

Lest you lose the golden opportunity. 

That I might not be Jnsuited by him. 

Aa honesty is the best policy. 

For no one elae will trust him. 



(t him, because I do not know him. 
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XV. COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

§ 180. Compound Bentences are those that are composed 
of simple or complex propositions connected by co-ordi- 
nate conjunctions, expressed or understood. 

§ 181. The propositions composing a compound sen- 
tence are called its members. 

I 182. If each member is complete in itself, requiring 
no other member to make out the sense, the sentence is 
said to be a fall compouad sentence; otherwise it is a 
partial compound sentence. 



Life la short and art ia long. 
Either the rain muflt L*oma, or the plant will die. 
The vigor of Omar bogan to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from hie 
head, strength departed from his hands, and his feet lost their agility. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

They sing and dance the liveloi^ day. 

Lifo is short itnd very uncertain. 

The soil produces wheat and oats. 

The flllJtudo, not the latitude, nutkcs the climate salubrious. 

g 183. Although it is generally by co-ordinate con- 
nectives that the members of compound sentences are 
connected, yet there is one variety that constitutes an 
exception to this rule. In this variety, the last member 
of the sentence has for its connective a relative pronoun, 
or conjunctive adverb, the antecedent of which is not 
any single word in the foregoing member, but the fact 
or circumstance therein asserted. These may be called 
appended members. 

EXAMrLBS. 
Hi> will not tnlto the remedy ; which makes his case hopeless. 
The townsioen mutinied, and sent to Esses; whereupon he came 
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§ 184. The conjunctions nor and neither, when not used 
as (correlatives, but as equivalent to and combined with 
some negative, serve to connect appended members to the 
other parts of compound sentences, especially in poetry. 

His memory has not yet perished; nor shall it, while freedom lives. 
Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongiie; neither shalt 
thou be afraid of destmctioa. 

They ncvor spied his welcome step again; 
Nor knew the dreadful death he died 

Far down that narrow glen. 



XVI. PAKTIAL C 

§ 185. Each partial compound sentence may be con- 
sidered as the resultant of contracting a full compound 
sentence. This contraction is what gives rise to com- 
pound tei'ras. 

EXAMPLES. 
Jnniea will go to the feir, 
John will go to the fair, 
William, will go to the Ciir. 

Gmiracied. — Jsmes, John, and William will go to the fair. 
This anima! will eat flesh, 
This animal will eat vegetables. 

Contfacted.-'This animal will eat both flesh and vegetables. 
Philosophy makes us wiser men ; 
Christianity makes ua better men. 
Contracted. — Philosophy makes us wiser, Christianity makes us 

Measure your life hy acts of goodness; measure not your life by 

Contracted.— Mea&]xr0 your life hy atts of goodness, not by years. 

§ 186. In most cases a sentence that contains one or 
more compound terms may be resolved into as many 
siimple propositions as there are components in all its 
compound terms. 
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SXEECISE. 

Let the pupil be I'equired to sepBrate the parts of the following 
compound sentences, and to analyze each into iis elements: 

Intrinsic worth, ttnd not riches, ought to procure esteem. 

Milton burned with a deep yet calm love of moral grandeur. 

WflshingtAn was the head of a nation, and not of a party. 

Zeal without knowledge, courage without prudence, and pcneeful- 
nesB without principle, arc dangerous qualities. 

God's lovo to UB is not a technical dogma, but a living and practical 

Beauty haunts the depths of the earth and sea, and gleams out in 
the hues of the shell, and the precious stone. 

On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, the Puritans 
looked down with contempt. 

I soon perceived that I had the power of losing and recovering 
these sensations, and that I could, at pleasure, destroy and renew this 
beautiful part of my existence. 

Come when the heart beats high and warm with banquet-song and 
dance and wine, and thou art terrible. 

XVII. CONTRACTION OP COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

§ 187. Complex sentences are capable of contraction, 
as well as those that ai-e compound; but in this case 
there is no compound term or compound element formed. 
The contraction of a complex sentence is effected in one 
of two ways : ellipsis and abridgment. 

I 188. Ellipsis consists in leaving out of a sentence 
some word or words necessary to its grammatical con- 
struction, but not essential to its meaning. As performed 
upon complex sentences, it generally consists in omitting 
from one clause some words that can be supplied from 
the other. 

BXAMPLBa 

He can read better than 1 (can read). 

If you tiicept not this opportunity, he will (accept this opportunity). 
The peii»i:it'! cabin contains as much content as the sovereign's 
palace (contains content). 

Bryant wrote good poetry while (he was) yet a youth. 
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Your patrons, if (thej are) not already < 
become so. 

Though (I am) not a prophet, I eftn easily foretell this man'a fate. 

If you arc not fond of wine, it may Bometimes he heneflcial; if you 
aro {foad of wine) , it will always be hurtful. 

§ 189. A complex eentenco may also bo contracted by 
the abridgment of ite dependent clause. 

§ 190. A dependent clause is said to be abridged when 
it is converted into an infinitive or participial phrase, the 
finite verb becomes the infinitive or participle that con- 
stitutes the basis of the phrase, and the connective of the 
clause is omitted. Of course the infinitive or participle 
into which the finite verb is reduced may have modifying, 
complementary, or supplementary accompaniments, just 
as the verb has before its change. 

BXAMl'LES. 
Dependeiit clanBea, Abridged ptrBsea 

When no man puraueth Ko man pursuing. 

Because he is wasteful He being wastefiil. 

As the birds were* sweetly singing . The birds sweetly singing 
That you would speak distinctly . . . Tou to speak distinutly. 
§ 191. It is a general rule, governing all abridgments, 
that if the subject of the dependent clause refers to the 
same person or thing as the subject of the leading clause, 
the dependent subject is dropped, being absorbed, as it 
were, in the leading subject. 



I desire that I may read Tenny- I desire to read Tennyson. 

I intend that I shall goto collie. I intend to go to collie. 

Do you know how you can solve Do you know how to solve an 

an equation? equation? 

§ 192. But if the subject of the dependent clause is dif- 
ferent from that of the leading clause, it is generally 
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retained, but changed in ease. In the constniction that 
is generally called the nominative absolute, however, the 
case is not changed, hut tho relation is. 



I desire that you should read I desire you to read Tennyson 

Tennyson. 

I hear that he has gone to «>1- I hear of* his having gone io 

lege. college. 

As the steaniboBt has arrived, The steamhoat having arrived, 

we will walk down to the we will walk down to the 

landing. landing. 

§ 193. There are three eases or sorts of abridgment: 

1. A snbetantive clanso abridged to a participial sub- 
stantive phrase; 

2. An objective substantive clause abridged to an ob- 
jective infinitive phrase; 

3. An adverbial clause abridged to a participial phraee, 
or to a so-called absolute substantive phrase. 

§ 194. I. A substantive clause, whose connective is the 
conjunction that, may be abridged by changing the verb 
into a participle corresponding in voice and tense, drop- 
ping the connective, and either omitting the subject, 
according to the foregoing rule, or else reducing it to the 
possessive case. Thus: 

rnll form. Abridged. 

That he is homely, is nothing. Hie being homely is nothing. 

ThatHemywasBick,wasl[nown. Henry's being sicfc was known 

to us all. to us all. 

We knew that Henry was sick. "We knew of Henry's being sick. 

I boasted that I was a printer. 1 boasted of being a printer. 

She confessed that she had aided She confessed (to) having aided 

the rebels. tho rebels. 

§ 195. II. An objective substantive clause may be 

abridged by changing the verb into an infinitive, eor- 
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rosponding in voice and tense, dropping the connective, 
and either omitting the dependent subject, or changing 
it into the objective, as the primary object of the verb 
Thus: 



I desired that he would go fo liis 

"We believe that thou art Oic 

Christ. 
I remember t^hat he was an old 

I wished a hundred times that I 

might die. 
The Congress resolved that they 

would enforce terms still more 



J desired him to go to his room 

We helieve thee to he the Christ. 

1 remember him to have been 

an old man then. 
I wished a hundred timea to die. 

The Congress resolved to enforce 



§ 196. III. An adverbial clause that states the occasion 
whereupon, the manner how, or the reason why, any 
event took place, may be abridged by changing its pred- 
icate verb into a corresponding participle, omitting the 
connective, and eonfornaing to the general rule as to the 
retaining or dropping of the subject. 

I 197. If the subject is dropped, then the participle of 
the abridgment limits the subject of the leading verb. 

§ 198. But if the subject is retained, it is apparently* 
separated from all syntactical connection with the leading 
clause, only limited by its own participle, and whatever 
modifier may accompany it. Thus: 

Pull form. Abriilaea. 

When I had made a fire, I Having made a fire, I warmed 

warmed myself. myself. 

As I looked over the paper, I Looking over the paper, I saw 

saw this advertisement. this advertisement. 

As we were exeeedingly tossed, Being exceedingly tossed, we 

wo lightened the ship. lightened the ship. 



11 
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When shame is lost, all virtue is Shame being lost, ail virtue ia 

lost. lost. 

If wehaTesecuredpeaoeofmind, Havicg secured peace of mind, 

we may smile at misfortune. we may smile at misfortune. 

If peace of mind has been ae- Peace of mind being secured, we 

cured, we may smile, etc. may smile, etc. 

After the doors were shut, he The doors being shut, he came 

came and stood in the midst. and stood in the midst. 



Abridge the following complex sentences in any of the three modes 
that will suit : 

They met daily that they might concert plajia of opposition. 

His favorite project was that he might make Scotland a republic. 

These sycophants well know that they deserve punishment. 

Some persons may think that Burt was a man of vulgar and pro- 
saical mind. 

"While they had a constant apprehension of danger, how could they 
enjoy the fine scenery! 

The English then considered that the Highland Seofeh were mere 
savages. 

If this point is admitted, we proceed to the next argument. 

Since the conquest of Spain was their object, they left no means 
untried that they might effect a landing on the Peninsula. 

When the summing up on both sides was completed, the judge pro- 
ceeded to charge the jury. 

As WB were passing through the straits, wo were detained by a 
dense fog. 

Because some truths are difficult of comprehension, the weal; reject 

Johnson declared that wit consists in finding out resemblances. 
If my reputation is utterly gone, what a wretch am 1 1 
"When this scheme was disclosed to the Helvetii, they compelled 
Orgetorix that he should plead his cause in chains. 
As you were present, he would not tell all that he knew. 
I believe that you are an impostor. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PUNCTUATION.^ 

§ 199. Punctuation ie the art of dividing writteii or 
printed discourse into certain larger or smaller portiouB 
by means of points or marks, in order that the relations 
of the words and clauses may be clearly seen, and their 
meaning readily understood. 

§ 200. It is a common impression that points are in- 
tended as guides to the voice in oral reading. It is true 
that they serve this purpose incidentally: but their pri- 
mary use has reference to the syntactical arrangement of 
the sentence, and the dependence of its component parts. 
The pupil must bear in mind that good enunciation or 
delivery requires many a pause where syntax does not 
recognize any break in the discourse; and sometimes a 
point is required where no pause should be made by the 

§ 201. Another general direction which the pupil must 
observe is the following: Neoer insert a point unless 
there is some rule requiring it, or unless it is necessary to 
prevent a misunderstanding of the sentence. Be guided by 
the rules, no matter how few or how many points they may 
require. 

§ 202. The art of Punctuation may be conveniently 
discussed under four general divisions, viz. : 

1. Terminal Punctuation, which has reference to the end 
of sentences; 

2. Interclausal Funduation, which has reference to the 
separation of the clauses and members of sentences; 

3. Interstitial Punctuation, which has reference to the 
more minute divisions of s 

4. Quotation Pointing. 
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I. TERMINAL PUNCTUATION. 
The general rules for Termiiml PunctuaUon have teen given in the 
Preliminary Exercises in the first part of this Manual. Nothing 
remains to be added here, except 1« give the rules for the dash, when 
used as a terminal point. 

The Terminal Dash. 

§ 203, The dash ( — ■) ia used at ihe end of a sentence 
that is broken off or left unfiniehed. 

§ 20i. The dash is also added to a ftill stop, to indicate 
a greater pause or separation between the sentences than 
the full atop alone would require. 

§ 205. On this principle, the dash is naed in the narra- 
tion of convereationa, to indicate the change in the 
speaker. 

EXAMPLES. 

But, my good lord,-^fl3 

I pause for a reply.— 2M None? tJien, etc. 

""Wlatl" exclaimed I, from the depths of my starvation, "nothing 
else? Haven't you any eggs?" — 305 '■N'o."— SOB "Any cut^ 
lets?"— aOB 'iNo."— aw "Any potatoes?"— 205 Ever the same 
reply, "Wo." 



Supply periods, dashes, eiclaroation and interrogation points where 
they Hre needed in the following extracts; 

'.. In front of our inn, a man held in his arms a fine, ivell-dresBed 
little boy, and cried in a high, loud, measured, monotonous drawl, 
continuously over and over "His mother died in Carlisle we have 
traveled twenty-soven miles to-day 1 have no money she left this hoy 
yesterday he walked eighteen miSes this is no deception I have seen 
better days friends his feet are lacerated I am in search of work I am 
young and strong he can not walk his mother died in Carlisle help me 
in my lamentations I have but sixpence for myself and boy I am 
compelled to beg I am young and strong his mother died in Carlisle 
I am in search of work his feet are Jacerated" and so on we watched 
from the windows perhaps two minutes and saw seven persons drop 
coppers into his hat. 
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2. Theceiipon I told tie coaeliinaii this story ; 

At the Bull-ring, the other day, one woman acouaed another of 
(^heating, and in return was called a liar just as 1 was passing, they 
came to hlows, and hammered each other very severely, a crowd col- 
lected, and formed a ring alsout them in a moment it was my impulse, 
with perhaps two or three other persons, to rush in and part them; 
but "Hands off fair play" was the cry raised by the crowd so that we 
were in danger of being roughly handled ourselves they'fought like 
tigers, till the blood ran freely at length the hair of one of them fell 
over her eyes "tut tut" said the coachman and aa she tossed her head 
baekward, and tried to draw it off with one hand she got a facer ; and 
thea, one two three down she went "fair pla.y" shouted the crowd, aa 
they pulled off the victor, and bore her away the fallen woman was 
picked up, and men and women crowded around her, to express their 
sympathy for her ill-luck one brought a comb, another a mug of 
water, and another a black bottle in a minute, she had her face 
washed, her hair drawn up and knotted, tobacco crowded up her nose 
to Btauncli the blood, and she had taken a good pull at the bottle and 
the last I saw of her, she was standing before the butcher's shop (I 
had forgotten to say that the victorious woman had been taken into a 
butoher's shop} standing before the batcher's shop with her sleeves 
rolled up sparring with her clenched fists, and screaming, "Come on 
come on Oh I '11 flght you only give me fair play, and I 'U fight you ' ' 
"it must have been a nuisance," said the coachman; "where were 
the police" "in America every man in sight would have teen a po- 
liceman, if necessary, to have parted them" "don't you like fair 
fighting, then, you Americans " asked the coachman. 

II. INTERCLAUSAL ITJNCTUATION, 

§ 206. The pupil should impresB npon bin mind the gen- 
eral principle that a simple sentence, of plain, natural 
structure, without ellipsis, transposition, or any other oc- 
casion for the suspension of the meaning, requires no 
point in it from heginning to end. It is only when the 
natural connections of the words are in some way inter- 
rupted, or when the simplicity of the structure is super- 
seded by a complexity of some kind, that it becomes 
necessary to indicate the grouping of the words by 
points. 
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§ 207. The points used to separate the claueca of a 
complex, OP the members of a eompound eentenoc, »re of 
four kinds, aa follows : 

The colon, (:) 

The semicolon, (;) 

The comma, (_,) 

The dash, (— ) 
§ 208. Of these, the colon marks the larger and more 
obvious divisions of a sentence; the eemieolon, those not 
BO great; and the comma, the least of all. 

The Dabh Interruftivb. 

§ 209. I. The dash is variable in this respect. When 

used alone, it denotes some interruption or sudden turn 

of thought, some incoherency or want of unity in a 



§ 210. II. The figure of syntax called anacoluthon is 
always indicated by a dash. 

§ 211. III. The dash is also used when some word or 
phrase of the foregoing clause is repeated for the purpose 
of explanation or comment. 

§ 212. The pupil must be cautioned against the very 
objectionable practice of using the dash where a comma 
or some Other point is properly duo; a practice which 
results from carelessness or ignorance, and which is almost 
as culpable as bad spelling. 

Politicisna are brilliant, versatile, profound, far-seeing — 309 every 
tiling but honest. 

And bid her (you mark mel) on next Wedneaday— SOS but stop! 
what day is ttis7 

He had no malice in his mind — S09 
No ruffles on his shirt. 
Newton whs a Christian ; — 211 Newton! whose mind burst forth 
from the fetters CHst by nature on our finite conceptions. 

Yes, the poor hoy, the friendless Sam, with whom our sforj began, 
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had Ijecome the famoua Doctor Samuel Johnson t — Sll Johnson 1 uni- 
versally acknowledged as the wisest man and the greatest writer in 
England. 

Leonidfls, Cato, Phocion, Tall,— 210 one peculiarity marts them all: 
they dared and suffered for their native land. 

"Grindstone, — S09 cheese, — 309 cheese, — 309 grindsfonel" muttered 
!!imker, now evidently puzzled and doubtful. 



Compound Sbntencbs. 

§ 213. Tlie members of a full compound sentence are 
tsi'parated either by a colon, a semicolon, or a comma: 

§ 214. I. A colon, if the members are long, and no 
connective is expressed; 

§ 215. II. A semicolon, if the members are short, and 
there is no connective, or long, with a connective ; 

§ 216. III. A comma, if the mem.ber8 are short, and the 
connective is expressed. 

§ 217. The parts or members of a contracted sentence 
are separated by commas; 

§ 218 — Unless the members are long, and subdivided by 
interstitial commas; in that case they are separated by a 
semicolon. 

§ 219. An appended member (see § 184) must be sep- 
arated from the preceding member by a comma or semi- 
colon, according to the closeness of the connection. 



Satire should not be like a saw, but a aword ; 214 it should cnt and 
not mangle. 

Do not think yourself perfect ; SIK it is human to err. 

Harbor no malice in thy heart; aiB it will be a viper in thy Itosom. 

It is unworthy of one great people to think falsely of another: 314 
it is unjust,^* and therefore it is unworthy. 

Eeligion must be the spirit of every hour ; 3IB but it can not bo the 
meditation of every hour. 

He is a freeman whom the truth makes free,316 and ail are slaves 
beside. 
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The Jews ruin thomsclvcs at their PassoTGi ; slB the Moors, at their 
marrisgee ; 916 and the Christians, in their law-suits. 

Scott built a ca£tle,S10 but he broke his heart. 

I have promised to pay it, BIB and I will pay it. 

Tor I am aman under authority, having soldiers under me;aia and I 
say to this man, "Go, "818 aad he goeth;2iB ajid to another, "Come,"Sl6 
and he eomethiS'S and to my servant, "Do thi»,"ais and he doeth it. 

Beauty fioms in the waves of light,*" radialas from the human 
laoB divine^l' and sparkles in the pathway of every child. 

Prosperity is naturally,SIT though not neoei6sarily,SiT attached to 
virtue and merit ;91B adversity ,311 to vice and folly. 

lie will not take the prescribed reniedies,Sl9 which mates his case 

They obstinately refused to give bail;Si9 whereupon tJie judge re- 
manded them to prison. 

They denired that we should remember the poor ; S19 the same which 
I also was forward to do. 

He has consented to insert the word in the bill,S19 which is all that 
I asked. 

n>t the teaoher edect wme piece ol compiisition, containing mnstrations of Its 
ni]C3 that the pupil liaa as yet learned, and GrEt, mn hia eye over the piece to mark 
eveiy point in it which ia not an instance ol the iqipUcation of those roiea. Then let 
him dictate the Section to the ptipil, phrBse 1^ phrBse, menl^onin^ . oe th^ occur, 



BXTEACT. 
"Whilst I remained at Cairo, I thought it worth whUe to see some- 
thing of the Magicians, who may be considered as it were the lineal 
descendants of those that contended so stoutly against the superior 
power of Aaron I therefore sent for an old man who was held to be 
the chief of the Magicians, and desired him to show me the wonders 
of his art the old man looked and dressed bis character exceedingly 
well the vast turban, the flowing beard, and the ample robes, were all 
that one could wish in the way of appearance the first experiment (a 
very stale one) which he at1empt«d to perform for me was that of 
attempting to show the forms and fiices of my absent friends, not to 
me, but to a boy brought in from the streets for the purpose, and said 
to be chopen at rnndom a pan of burning eharcoiil was brought into 
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my room, and the Magiciim bending over it, sprinkled upon tlie Are 
some Bweet substances which must have consisted partly of sp ices, or 
sweetly burning woods; for immediately a fragrant smoke arose, 
which curled around the bending form of the wiaard, while he pro- 
nounced his flrst incantations when these were over, the boy was 
made to sit down and a common green shade was bound over his 
brow then the wizard took ink and, still continuing his incantations, 
wrote certain mysterious figures upon the boy's palm and directed 
him to rivet his attention to these marks, without looking aside for 
;in instant again the incantations proceeded and, after a while, the 
boy, being seemingly a little i^tated, was asked whether he saw any 
thing on the palm of his hand he declared that he saw a kind of mil- 
itary procession with flags and banners which he described rather 
minutely I was then called upon to name the absent person whose 
form was to be made visible I named Keate you were not at Eton 
and I must tell you, therefore, what manner of man it was that 1 
named; though I think you must have some idea of him already, foi 
wherever from utmost Canada to Bundeleund wherever there was the 
whitewashed wall of an officer's room, or any other apartment in 
which English gentlemen are forced to kick their heels, there likely 
enough (in the days of his reign), the head of Ecatc would be seen 
scralched or drawn with those various degrees of skiO which one 
observes in the representations of saints any body, without the least 
uotiun of drawing, could still draw a speaking, nay, scolding likeness 
of Keate if you had no pencil, you could draw him well enough with 
a poker, or the leg of a chair, or the smoke of a candle he was little 
more (if more at all) than five feet in height, and was not very great 
in girth but in this space was concentrated the pluck of ten battalions 
he had a really noble voice, which he could modulate with great skill 
but he had also the power of quacking like an angry duck and he 
almost always adopted this mode of communication in order to inspire 
respect he was a capital scholar but his ingenious learning had not 
"softened his manners," and had "permitted them to be fierce" tre- 
mendously fierce he had the most complete command over his temper 
I mean over his good temper, which he scarcely ever allowed to 
appear you could not put him out of humor that is, out of the iii- 
humor which he thought to be fitting for a head-tnaster his red 
shaggy eyebrows were so prominent that he hahitually used them as 
arms and hands, for the purpose of pointing out any object toward 
which he wished to direct attention the rest of his features were 
equally striking in their way, and were all and all his own he wore a 
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faaey dress, partly resembling the costume of Napoleon, and partiy 
that of a widow woman I could not by any possibility have nwned 
any body more decidedly differing in appearance from the rest of the 
human racs " whom do jou name " "1 name John Keate" Now, what 
do you see" said the wizard to the boy "1 see," answered the boy, I 
see a fair girl witi golden hair, blue eyes, pallid fitce, rosy lipa " there 
was ft shot I shouted out my laughter, to the horror of the wiaard, 
who, peroeiving the grosanesa of his failure, declared that the boy 
must have known sin (for none bat the innocent can see truth), and 
accordingly kicked him down stairs one or two other boya were tried 
but none could "see truth" they all made sadly "bad shots" notwith- 
standing the failure of Uieso experiments, I wished to see what sort 
of mammery ray magician would practice, if called upon to show me 
some performances of a higher order than those which had been 
attempted I therefore entered into a treaty with him, in virtue of 
which he was to descend with me Into the tombs near the Pyramids, 
and there evoke the Devil the negotiation lasted some time, for 
Dthemetri*, as in duty bound, tried to beat down the wizard as 
much as he could and the wizard, on his part, manfully stuck up fur 
his price, declaring that to raise the Devil was really no joke, and 
insinuating that to do so was an awesome crime I let Dthemetri have 
his way in the negotiation but I felt in reality very indifferent about 
the sum to be paid, and for this reason, namely, that the payment 
(except a very small present, which I might make, or not, as I chose) 
was to be cmtingeni on SMome at length the bargain was made and it 
was arranged that after a few days to be allowed for preparation, the 
wizard should raise the Devil for two pounds ten, play or pay no 
Devil, no piastres the wizard failed to keep his appointment I sent to 
know why the deuce he had not come to raise the Devil the truth was 
that my Mahomet had gone to the mountain the plague had seized 
him he was dead. 

Complex Skntxnoes. 

§ 220. Every subordinate clause of a complex sentence 
must be separated from its leading clause by a comma, 
exc&pt in the following cases : 

§ 221. I. When either the leading clause or the subor- 
dinate is very short, and the latter comes directly after 
the former; 
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§ 222. II. When the suboiilinate is & dependent substan- 
tive clause, and comes after the leading verb; 

§ 223. III. When the subordinate is a restrictive adjective 
clause, closely following the substantive which it limits; 

§ 224. IV. When the subordinate is adverbial, and 
closely connected to the woi-d which it modifies hy a 
coiyunetive adverb; 

§ 226. T. When the subordinate is adverbial, and is 
introduced by one of the conjunctions that, as, or than, 
referring to a corresponding word in the leading clause. 
The corresponding words or antecedents preceding these 
conjunctions that do not allow a comma to separate them, 



Iboforc ihat; 



As 



\ before a«; 

Other 1 

Else [ before than. 
or any comparatiyeJ 

Caution. — It must be observed, however, that ti 
exceptions are overruled, and do not apply in the following 

§ 226. I. When the subordinate precedes the leading 
clause (by §241); 

I 227. XI. When the subordinate clause is considerably 
removed from the word which it modifies, by other words 
intervening; 

§ 228. ^11. When the term modified by the subordinate 
clause is compound; 

§ 229, lY. When there are several subordinate clauses 
modifying the same term. 

EXAMPLES. 
Wealth is of no real use,220 unless it be well employed. 
Dfitido not by authoritative rules, 2£fl when they are ineoiiBisteiit 
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We obey the laws of society ,220 Ijecause they arc tie laws of virtue. 

If their lungs receive our ajr,22i) that moment ticy are free. 

We should be ashamed of many of our aetions,220 were the world 
acquainted with our motives. 

Tell me22i when you expect your brother to arrive. 

Socrates said 22a that he believed in the immortality of the soul. 

I will go2M whither tbou goest. 

He went away^^l when I came. 

GoSal where glory waits thee. 

When beggars die,^^ there are no comels seen. 

Socrates announced to his companions, 220 as they stood weeping 
around him,3S7 that he believed in the immortality of the soul. 

He will capture all the horses, mnlra, and cattle|22S that he may 
meet in his march. 

Oome,239 when you pleaBe,2a» as you pIease,2M with whom yoa 
please. 

What is more wonderful than the human eye,2M that sees all 
around? 

Eememher whose eye it is 323 that aces you. 

He was so much agitated aS5 that he could not speak. 

It is better to trust in the Lord 225 than to put coiifidencB in man. 

Hear the words*23 that I speak to thee. 

So shall my word be.^ao that goeth out of ray mouth. 

Honor thy father and thy mother, 220 that thy days may be long in 
the land. 

I will now retire,^" as I am no longer wanted. 

I will now retire 2M as I entered. 

Exorcieea ae before. 

g 230. When either of the clauses of a complex sen- 
tence, or if the members of a compound sentence, is 
broken into fragments by interstitial or subordinate 
interelausal pointe, the greater interclausal point should 
be elevated, if a comma, into a semicolon; if a semicolon, 
into a coIoq; in order to mark out clearly the construc- 
tion of the entire sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

Melissa, like the bee, gathers honey from every weed; 230 whDe 
Araohne, like the spider, sucks poison from the fairest flowers. 
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As we perceive the shadow to have moved along the dialj^n but did 
not see it raoyiiig;i'3<i and it appears that the grass has grown,^" 
tliough nobody ever saw it grow:230 so the advances we make in 
knowledge ,220 as they consiat of such minute stfips,2S0 are perceivuble 
only by the distance. 

§ 231 — Wote. Whenever the observance of this rule 
would defeat the very object of it, that is, render the 
sentence more obscure, it must not be insisted on. 



Contracted Sestencbs. 

§ 232. When a complex or compound eentence is con- 
tracted by ellipsis, a comma is generally used to mark 
the place where the omitted words belong. 

§ 233. But the comma indicating an ellipsis may be 
omitted when the members arc very short, and where 
the style is lively and rapid, provided there is not the 
least danger of obscurity. 



The wise man considers what he wants; the fool, 232 what ha 
abounds in. 

Life is precious, and death 233 certain. 

§ 234, The contraction of a sentence by abridgment 
does affect its punctuation; 

§ 235 — Except in the ease in which a substantive clause, 
before the leading verb, and separated from it by a comma, 
is abridged into a participial phrase; this demands the 
removal of the comma. Thus : 

That he is homely ,226 is nothing. 
Abridged. His being homely23S is nothing. 

§ 236. When a sentence is contracted by combination, 
so that the resulting partial compound contains a com- 
pound term, it must be punctuated by the rules for Inter- 
stitial runctuation (§ 245-268.) 
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The GoiNciBiNe of Points. 
§ 237. Whenever two rules coincide in requiring a point 
at one place, if not tlie eame, the greater point supersedes 
the lees. But if one of them is a dash, or the period in- 
dicating an abbreviation, both points should be used. 
NeverthelcBB, with the single exception of the exeiama- 
tion point, it is not allowed to double any point. 

The questiOD,SS0 "What is beauty 7^3^ will puzzle anyone to answer. 
If he desires the degree of A. M.,SS7 let him see that he deserves it, 
I take — 80» eh I — SSi as much exercise — SOU eh ! — S3T as I can. Madam 
Gout. 

ISDEPENEBNTS AND CONTEXTTALB. 

§ 238. All words and phrases that are either independ- 
ent (absolute) or contextual, or in any manner discon- 
nected with the structural part of the sentence, must be 
separated from it by one comma, or two if neeessary. 

Oontestual words are those that indicate tie connection of the sen- 
tence, as a whole, with the paragraph, or the body of the discourse. 

To the foregoing rule there are two exceptions: 

§ 239 — 1. Inteijections, exclamations, and some voca- 
tive words and phrases are followed by the exclamation 
point. 

§ 240 — 2. The responsive words, t/es, yea, no, nay, are 
sometimes separated from the rest of the sentence by a 

Secondly ,233 this conduct is forbidden in the Bible, in express terms, 
trnquestion ably ,988 Napoleon was a genius. 
Why,SS8 this is rank injustice. 
Well,S8S do as jou plesae. 

Generally Epeaiing,S38 the slaves were contented. 
In the last place,S3S toj hearers,33S this is a word of comfort. 
Boy ,938 bring me my horse. 

Come, 938 Anthony, 938 and young Octaviii.=,S.3S come,988 revenge 
yourselves alone on Cacaiiis, 
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To return to my subject^ I would remark that these prineipies 
are acknowledged by all who have discusBed the question. 
This Eaid,833 he formed thee,*33 Adam , 238— thoe, 338 O man 1 
Merciful Heaven 1 239 how can we save him 7 
AlaslS39 my noble boy lS3fl that thoushouldst die! 
Soldiers and fellow-oitiaen9lSS9 I congratulate you on this victory. 
No : 240 you never think of me now. 
Has he left you?— Yes : S40 but I care not, 

TBANSPOSITIOlfS. 

§ 241. When there is a transposition of tho oloments 
of a proposition, so that an adverbial, or complementary, 
or objective element cornea hefofe the verb, or if there is 
any other departure from the natural order, a comma or 
two must be introduced to mark the transposition. 

But to this rule, there are the following esceptions : 

§ 242—1. When the sentence is not very long, and the 
mversion ia so complete as to throw the subject last, no 
comma is required. 

§ 243 — II. When the inversion is made by placing some 
adjunct at the beginning of the sentence, the comma may 
be omitted, if its omission will not cause obscurity. 

§ 244 — III. Transpositions are so frequent and natural 
in poetry that it is not necessary to use the same strict- 
ness in marking them as in prose. 

EXAMPLES. 
To those who la,l)or,311 sleep is doubly pleasant. 
Of all the pnssionSi^H pride is the most unsooial. 
Al! the appearanees of nature,2*l I was careful to study. 
Whether such a parson as Homer ever existed, sti we can not say. 
"Whom he loveth,2il ho chasteneth. 
Silver and gold have 2*2 i none. 

Down from this towering peak243 poured a roaring torrent. 
Through her rage 243 do the winds of winter blow bleak. 
In infancy 2*3 the mind is peculiarly ductile. 

To thee 24* I pour my prayer. 

Remote from townsSW ho ran hii godly race. 
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III. INTERSTITIAL PUNCTUATION. 

§ 245. The only point that is used to indicate the sub- 

divisiona of a clause or member of a Bontence is the 

comma; and the pupil needs again to be cautioned to use 

it only where the rules strictly reijuire it. 

Compound Terms. 

g 246. The interstitial punctuation of a compound term 
depends upon the simplicity of its components, and the 
presence or absence of the connecting conjunction. If 
the components are simple terms, or terms almost simple 
(such as a noun accompanied by a single modifier, or a 
verb with its adverb), united by a conjunction expreBsed, 
a separating point is not necessary. 

§ 247. But if the components are decidedly complex, 
or if the conjunctions are not expressed before every com- 
ponent but the first, separating commas are demanded. 

§ 248. If the components are arranged in pairs, commas 
are placed between the pairs. 

L!berty246 and eloquence have been united in all ages. 

"We often see rankM* or riches preferred to niccitaw or talent. 

The good24s and the evil grow together in this world. 

InduatryMe and honestySle and temperance are all essential to hap- 
pinesB. 

Alfred the Great was a bravc,2*7 pious,2i7 and patriotic prince. 

The mountains rise lifee vast supernatural intelligences, taking a 
material 3hape,M7 and drawing around themselves a drapery of awful 

It is wonderful what genius 2M and perseverance will do. 

Sink or swim,B*a live or die,2M saryive or peri3h,M8 X give my 
hand 2*S and my heart to this vol*. 

§ 249. An apparent compound term is sometimes formed 
by introducing an explanatory or equivalent word or 
phrase after the word it explains, with the conjunction 
or. Whenever there is the least danger of obscurity, 
the added phrase must bo preceded by a comma. 
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The happiest bird of our spring ia the EoVo'-Lincoln,^^ or Bobo- 
link, 220 as be is commonly called. 
He bought a book called " City 8ccne8,2+9 or a Peep into London." 
§ 250. When the compoiind term is a modifying ele- 
ment, and comes immediately before the word that it 
modifies; or when it is a series of verbs in immediate 
connection with their common Hubject going before them, 
or their common object coming after; or when it is an 
adverbial, complementary, or supplementary element 
coming directly after the verb; then no comma should 
intervene to separate the compound term from its proper 
fyntactical connection. 



Whito,2*7 red,S47 and yellow^^ rosea were growing on intertwined 
bushes. 

Alfred the Great waa a brave,50 wisB,M7 and patriotie^so prince. 

The discourse waa beautifully,^! elegantly ,24T and forcibly260 de- 
livered. 

The ehild^W can. CTeep,2*7 Bbip|24' walt,247 and run. 

The arts^M prolong,247 conifort,2« and cheersso human life. 

True politeness is^so modest,21T unpretending,247 and generous. 

Le»rn250 patience,^^ calmness,^' self-command,'^'' disintercated- 



§ 251. When a preposition ia removed some way from 
from its antecedent by the intervention of several words, 
a comma is often placed before it to prevent obscurity, 

§ 252, This rule also applies to the word to used as the 
sign of the infinitive. 

§ 253. If the preposition ia immediately preceded by 
some adverb qualifying it, the comma must of course pre- 
cede the adverb. 

EXAMPLES. 

The moonbeams danee to and fro with tlie breezo and the wftyes,25I 
through the livelong night. 
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Methinks this suit needs not be long panding,2iT but may be dncided 
without Buy more ado,^l with a great deal of equity. 

From tieir sides spout cataracts of flame,Ssi amidst the pealing 
thunder of a fatal artillery. 

As I was stepping down firom the fence,220 i gaw a large snake 
coiled up,253 just under my outfltrefched foot. 

Tyranfa,220 when reason and argument make agamst them,2So have 
recourse to vioIence,252 to silence their opponents. 

SUIUBCTT POIHTDJG. 

§ 254, When the grammatical subject of a proposition 
is directly followed by its verb, or is separated only a 
little way from it by the intervention of a few words, no 
comma should be allowed to precede the verb, so as to 
divide it from the subject. 

§ 255, But when the entire or logical subject is veiy 
long, so as to throw the grammatical subject some distance 
from the verb, or if the logical subject, thongh quite short, 
contains a verb, then a comma is generally necessary to 
separate the subject and predicate of the proposition. 

Girand,24T gloomy ,M7 and peouliariMi he^si sat upon his throne a 
seeptercd hermit. 

He that fakes up the opinions of any church without csamining 
them,3M has neither truly searched after truth|^l7 nor found it. 

He who te9cheB,2C5 often learns himself. 

The idea of what ought to be,25S rijeg from the bosom of what is. 



§ 256. Two or more nouns, or nouns and adjectives, 
grouped together bo as to form one complex name, such 
as Paul the Apostle, Peter the Great, the river Indus, the 
Bocky Mountains, etc., must not be separated by a comma. 

§ 267. But if the latter word of such a gi-oup is a 
noun clearly in apposition with the former, or if it is an 
adjective or participle accompanied by several modifying 
words, a comma should be placed before it. 
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The Caucasu6^8 Mountains and the Uralsso Mountains form, tto 
boundary between Europe and Asia. 

John C. GBlhoun,25T the greatest of Ameritan statesmen, ^^ was 
never president of the United States. 

Worship thy cr©ator,257 God. 

The cotton was bought by Jonea^flo Brothers and Co. 

Eoll on, 233 thouBM dark and deep blue o<!ean,238 roll I 

Thou,S38 Father,238 mark's! the tears I shed. 

The majestic main,251 a secret world of wonders in itsclf,KB sounds 
His eternal praise. 

Jamee|2S7 awkward in his person, ^w was not qualified to command 
respect. 

PAKBNTHBTICALS and iNTBRPOSITIOtfS. 

§ 258, Any word, phrase, or clause, that is inseited in 
a sentence to explain the leading proposition, or introduce 
an incidental remark, is called a parenthesis, and must be 
designated as each by being inclosed in the curve marks 
(such as those which incloae this clause). 

Matilda (2S3 such was the lady's name)^'^ smiled sweetly at this 
address. 

Are you still {268 I fear from the tone of your letter you must be)268 
troubled with these apprehensions? 

For I know that in me (25S that is, in my fleshj^SS dwelleth no good 

§ 259. Some recent writers use, instead of parenthetic 
curves, two dashes, to inclose a parenthesis; but the 
practice, though it may be tolerated, is hardly to be en- 
couraged. 

§ 260. Sometimes a word, phrase, or clause, though 
properly belonging to the sentence, is introduced in such 
a manner as to interrupt the regular connection of the 
other words of the sentence, somewhat in the manner of 
a parenthesis. This is called an interposed word or phrase, 
and it must always be separated by points from the rest 
of the sentence. 
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§ 261. If the interposed phrase is short and simple, so 
AS to require no eommas within it, a comma before and 
after it is proper. 

g 262. But if it contains a comma in itself, then it must 
be preceded and followed by a dash. 



The passioDS of mankindj^fio however ,380 frequently blind them. 
Ifothing on earth,26i j tell you,Ml could induce me to reveal it. 
Natioii3,2!n. as well aa men,2ei fall in nothing that they holdly and 
reaolately attempt. 
Eyety passion,2'ii however base or unworthy ,261 jg eloquent. 
I would stamp God's name,26i and not Satan'a,2Ci upon every inno- 

Milton waa,2sl lika Dante, 261 a statesman and a lover. 

In the heathen world, — 263 where man had no divine revelation ,2iT 
but followed the impulse of nature alone, — 262 religion was the basis 
of civil government. 

§ 263. This rule may be interpreted to cover those forms 
of quotation in which the specification of the author is 
succinctly given near the beginning of the quotation. 



"I am glad,"S6a gaid the priest, 263 I'that you are come." 

" With all thy getting, "263 gays Solomon,2BS " get understanding. 

Eepstitiohs and Enumbsationh. 

§ 264. Words or phrases repeated for the sake of em- 
phasis must be separated by commas. 

§ 265. But if the repetition is abrupt, or proceeds from 
hesitation, or is used for the sake of introducing a new 
thought, a dash is more properly nsed. 



VerOy,2e4 verily ,26* I say unto yon, etc. 
Quit, 2M oh I quit this mortal frame. 
It is — ^^ it is — 20B the cannon's opening r< 
He is gone-— 2M gone to return no more. 
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§ 266, When there is an enumeration of items, or ex- 
amples, or particulars, if it is formaliy introduced by such 
words as thus, following, as follows, this, these, etc., the 
whole enumeration must he preceded hy a colon, and the 
several items separated by semicolons or commas, accord- 
ing to their length. 

§ 267. But if no such formal introductory word is used, 
and if the enumeration comes at the end of a sentence, & 
semicolon must precede it, and commas must separate the 
items. 

§ 268. Sometimes it is thought desirable to denote the 
enumeration in the form of a column or verticai list, still 
retaining its sentential connection with the foregoing 
matter. In that case a dash must precede the enumer- 
ation. 

§ 269. If an enumeration is introduced into the very 
body of a sentence, whether preceded hy the connective 
as or not, it is to be accompanied and separated by 
commas throughout. 



The humtin family is composed of five races, as follow9;^68 the Cau- 
eaaiaiii^se the M<)ngolian|266 the Americaii,^86 the Majlayanj^ss and 
the African. 

There are four genders ;2e7 the m8sculine,SSl the feminine,2CT the 
common, 267 and the neuter. 
T will put you these articles at the following prices, via. — sea 
Sugar @ 18 cents; 
Coffee @ 32 " 
Rioe @ 15 " 
Articles for which we are dependent on foreign commerce, — 2G2 as 
cofiee.^w toa,289 pepper ,269 cinnii.mon,26S and spice,— 202 are.^ci after 
all,2i>2 not among the necessaries of life. 

V. QUOTATION POINTING. 
In addition to the rales for the marking of quotations ijiyen in the 
Preliminary Eiercisea toward the beginning of this Manual, the fol- 
lowing we needed to complete this branch of the subject : 
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§ 270. If one quotation is incladed within another, the 
interior one is niai'kecl by a single inverted comma at the 
beginning and a single apostrophe at the end. If the 
interior quotation contains still another, the marks are 
doubled again, 

I 271. When the quotation extends through several 
paragraphs of prose, or stanzas of poetry, the double in- 
verted commas stand at the beginning of each paragraph 
or stanza, and the double apostrophes at the end of the 
last only. 

§ 272. If the quoted poetry is not broken into Btanzaa, 
a single inverted comma stands at the beginning of each 

§ 273. If the quotation is introduced by some such 
words as thus, following, as follows, these words, etc., it 
should be preceded by a colon. 

I 274. If the quotation is preceded by such words as 
those mentioned in the foregoing rule, and is broken from 
the preceding part of the discourse so as to begin a new 
paragraph, it should also be preceded by a dash after the 
colon. 



A minieter of Botoe esperience remarks,220 lai^i have heard more 
than one sufferer say ,2^ ^TO'I am thflnkful ;21B God is good to 
ine;'2i6^0aTid,2a3 whenlheard thatjSaoisaid.aao 270i It is good to be 
afflicted.'" 2T0,i2 

I Wfl3 struck with this sentence ;2T3 — 2T4 12" Channing,367 the friend 
of hnmnnity in every condition and under every garb|266 aays,220 
2701 "When I consider the greater siiuplicity of their liveE,2*T and their 
greater openness to the spirit of Christianity ,220 1 am not sure hut 
that the 270" golden age"270 of manners is to begin among those who 
are now despaired of for their want of refinement. "'2V0,12 

What a wonderful mixture of humor and pathos there is in these 
verses of Oliver Wendell Holmes' [S— 274 

STl" But now he walks the EtreetB,21fl 
And he looks at all he meets 
So forlorn ;2i6 
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And he shakes his feeble head,S32 
That it seems as if he said,220 
'fO' They are gone l'^ 270 
27'" The mossy marhles rest 

On the lips that he has preas'd 

In their hloom ;215 
And the names he lov'd to hear 
Have been carved for many & year 

On the tomb. 2 
271'iMy grandmama has said — ^59 
Poor old lady 15 sft« is dead 

Long ago — S59 
That he had a Roman nose,2i6 
And his cheek was like a rose 

In the snow.2 
211" But now his nose is thin,2l6 
And it rests upon his chin 

Like a staff ;2i5 
And a crook is in his baek|213 
And a melancholy crack 

In his laugh.2 
STi'i I know it is a sin 

For me to sit and grin 

At him hero ;216 
But the old three-corner 'd hat,2*T 
And the breeehes,2tT and all that,2B5 

Ate so ijueerlB 
271" And if I Bbould live to bo 
The last leaf upon the tree 

In the flpring,220 
Let them smile as I do now,25i 
At the old forsaken hough 

Where I cling. '% STi 

fS' O thou great Movement of the IJniyerse.siT 
' Or Chango.Ml or Plight of Time,— 220, 2S9 for ye ai 
' That bearest silently this visible scene 
' Into night's shadow and the streaming rays 
' Of stiir!ight,!38 whither art thou bearii^ moT* 
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' I feel the mighty current benr me on,2iT 

' Tet know not whither.* Man focetella afer 

' Tie coursffi of the stuTB ;^fi the very hour 

' He knows,2aT when tJiey shall darken or grow brightj^lS 

' Yet doth the eclipse of Sorrow and of Death 

' Come un forewarn 'd.a "Who next of thoBo I love,*** 

* Shall pass from life,2i' or,2Si sadder yet,261 shall fall 

' From virtue 7* Strife with foea,3lT or bitterer strife 

' With friends,24T or shame and general scorn of men — sbb 

' Which who ean bear? — *> ^69 or the ieree rack of pain,25B 

' Lie they within my path ?* Or shall the years 

' Push me,261 with soft and inofFensive pace,231 

' Into the stilly twilight of my age ?* 

' Or do the portals of another life 

' E'en noWjSSO while I am glorying in my strength.aao 

'Impend around me?* Oh|5 beyond that boume,^l 

' In the vast cycle of being which begins 

'At that broad threshold,^! with what fairer forms 

' Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 

' Its workings 7* Gently— ass bo have good men taught— 2M 

' Gently ,2*7 and without grief,^*! the old shall glide 

' Into the new j^is the eternal flow of things,2!n. 

' Like a bright river of the fields of hcaven.M 

'Shall journey onward in perpetual peace. "2, OT. 

Bryakt. 



into eententinl atiuctaro 



CHAPTER XV. 

VARIETY OF EXPRESSION. 
§ 275. One of the acquirementB most important to the 
young composer ie the ability to expreea a sentiment in 
different ways. This is called Varying the Expression 
of a thonght. It may be effected in several methods, all 
reducible to two general heads: 1. Changing the etrue- 
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ture of the sentence; 2. Recasting the thought in a sen- 
tence entirely different. 

I. CHANGE OF BENTENTIAL BTRUCTDRE. 

§ 276. This is further reducible to three classes of oper- 
ations, aa follows: 

1. The Use of Equivalent Elements; 

2. Change of the Form of Predication; 

3. Transposition of Elements. 

1. The XJbb OV EqurVALBNi Elbkknth 
§ 277. The three classes of sentential elements which 
may be said to have equivalents belonging to the several 
forms of Terms, Phrases, and Clanaes, are — 

1. Adjective Elements; 

2. Substantive Elements; 

3. Adverbial Elements. 

§ 278. To change an element of any one of these three 
kinds into an element of the same function, but having a 
different form, is called Converting an Element. 
I. The Conversiok of Adjeotivb Elkmebts. 

§ 279. An element of a sentence having the function 
of an adjective may be — 

1. An adjective term, whether simple, complex, 

or compound; 

2. A possessive term ; 

3. A noun in apposition; 

4. A participial or infinitive phrase ; 
6, An adjunct; 

6. A relative clause. 
The following sentences contain examples of these ac- 
cording to the numbers: 

1. KJrugal man will save much. 

2. This Tnan'a farm iaa made him rich. 

8. Milton, ihe author of FarnMse Lost, died poor. 
13 
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i. The eagle, maiehing Aia chance, pounced upon him. 

5. The heir of great ea^ectatiam has lost all. 

6. The luechanie who is iiutoft-iows will succeed. 

It is very evident that in omny eases one of these forms of adjective 
elements ia convertible into several, if not all, of tha othera, without 
any considerable alteration of the meaning. Thus in the following 
sentences, the adjective elements indicated by the italics are of a dif- 
ferent form in each ji 



1. A prudent man will observe his at 

4. A man haiang prudence will observe, etc. 

5. A man of prudence will observe, etc. 

6. A man wAo isprutleni will observe, etc. 

2. Wwthingtim's grave is on the hank of the Potomac 

4. The grave containing the rennains of Washington, is on the bank, 

6. The grave o/ Washington is on the bank, etc. 

6, T'h'i grs-yb that holds the remains of Washington \s(ia.t\e^3ariii,eta. 
Again: 

3. Columbus, the discovers of America, was born in Genoa. 

6. Columbus, fiy whmn America icas discovered, was born in Genoa 



Let the pupil vary the expression in the following santcnces by 
changing any of the adjective elements indicated by italics, int« some 
other form. 

He was a visionary of a successftd kind. 

He assumed a ridiculous gravity. 

We pronounced him an unskillful workmaji 

Their vndisdplined bravery was unavailable. 

The questions became perplexing, even annoyinff. 

Thoughts, which wilt never die, are now being published to the 
world. 

The sum of human happiness remains nearly the same. 

My days of pleasure are nearly at an end. 

The Baron de Hazenbucy, an expffrimced warrior, feared the deter- 
mination of the Swiss. 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, who have faith in God and 
nature, who believe that in all ages every hum-an heart is human; 
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that in even sono^e bosoma, there are longinga, yearnings, strivings, 
for the good (wkich) ihey comprehend not; that the feeble hands and 
helpless, groping blindlj in the darkness, touch His right hund in the 
dartness, and are lifted up and strengthened, — listen to this simjiJe 
Btory, ifl this song of Hiawatha I 

The path of success in business is invariahlj the path of comrmm 

This was one of tho dreams of his youth. 

He thought that he had opened a netu way to the opulent East. 

His earnest words left on my susceptible mind an impression never 
to be effaced. 

He was averse to mimiig with soHety. 

His desires were iowndless. 

The nature of the Deity is ineamprehensible. 

The woman that was drowning, and the man who rescued her, are 
engaged to he married. 

2. Thb Oonveksion of Substabtivh Eiemebts. 
§ 280. Tlie different forms wliich. a subetantive element 
may bear in a eenteBce, are the following; 

1, A nonn or pronoun; 

2. An infinitive or participle; 

3. A nominal phrase, that is a nonn accompanied 

\yj modifiers ; 

4, An infinitive or participial phrase; 
6. A substantive clause. 



1. Theft is wrong, 

2. Stealing is wrong. 

2. It is wrong to steal. 

3. The secret appropriation of the property of anolMr is wrong. 

4. db iahe without leave what belongs io another is wrong. 

4. Seeretly takitiff the property of another is wrong. 

5. That one should taM what belongs to another is wrong. 

1. He neret relished calculation. 

2. He never loved to calculate. 

2. He was never fond of calculating. 

8. He never relished the process of computing numbers. 
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never fond of arithmetical procoaaea. 

er rfllished computing numbere. 

lever agreeable to him to compute numbers. 

lever agreeable to him that he ahould compute numbers. 



Convert the aubatHntive elements italiciBed in tbe following aen- 
tences into some other form. 

Atteniuni, application, aceuracy, method, punciualiiy, and dispatch, 
are the principal qualities required for the efficient conducl of busineaa 
of any sort. 

Repealing this or that act of parliament can not restore America to 
our bosom. 

Porced eoncea^ons aie not to be relied upon. 

To select ift£ best period for ike action was the difficulty. 

A eramng for rest was to him a sure sign of impaired vigor. 

Intenae eames^ess was hie oharacteriatio trait. 

Hia scheme was to call forth the utmost abilities of all. 

Happiness ia the fruit of dmng vjork well. 

That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 

Man's inhtimanity to man makes countless thousands moiirn. 

3. C I l;CDM LOCUTION. 

§ 281. The conversion of any simple term into an 
equivalent complex term is called circumlocution. This 
name is also given to any process by which we use many 
words to express what might be expresBod in few. The 
circumlocution hy which we substitute a nominal phrase 
for ft single substantive is a matter of sufficient impor 
tance to demand a separate exercise. 



Convert the following subatantives into equivalent nominal phraaca : 
"Women. — water — fire — tlie sun — the moon — the planets — a tyrant — 
n hunter — a soldier — a ruler — a" lawyer — birds — a railroad — gold — 
iron — glass — books — fri en ds — a sch ool — schoolmasters— physici ans — 
merchants — ships — music — painting — printing — poetry — history — 
A m er ica — Pari s — Holl and — St, H elena— Nap oleon — Alfred — Moa&i— 
.Tuiia.». 
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MODEL. 
■Women — the fair sex— the daughters of Eye — the liclp-mect of 
man — the weaker vesBel — the angels of the hoii&chold, etc. 

4. The Cobteesion of Advhkbiax, Elbmkbts, 
§ 282, Under this head we will consider: 

1. The equivalents of simple adverbs; 

2. The equivalents of adverbial clauaes. 

§ 283. I. The Equivalents of Simple Adverbs. Simple 
adverbs are the equivalents of adjuncts (nouns with prep- 
ositions) and can be converted into them with great 
facility. 

EXAaPLBB. 
The consul resides here — in thie place. 
He met the foe courage(msl^ — with courage. 
Hb will come promptly — in due Ume. 
This expresses the thought precisely — vrith preddon. 
§ 284. II. The Equivalents of Adverbial Clauses. Ad- 
verbial clauses are susceptible of various kinds of con- 
version into equivalents, the principal of which are the 
following : 

§ 285. (1.) An adverbial clause that expresses the occa- 
sion whereupon, the manner how, the reason why, or the 
end for which, a thing is done, or an event takes place, 
may be abridged in some one or more of the modes de- 
scribed in § § 190-198. 

EXAMPLES. 

When I found that I had missed the road, I retraced my steps. 

Abridged. Finding that I had missed the road, I retraced mj gteps. 

Because they have met with no disasters, they are vainly confident. 

Abridged. Having met with no disasl^rs, they are vainly confident, 

§ 286. (2.) Sometimes a compound sentence is suseeptiblo 
of reduction to the abridged form. This is the case when 
one of the members, like the subordinate clanse of a com- 
plex sentence, expresses the occasion, manner, or reason, 
of the fact stated in the other member, 
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EXAMPLES, 
At last the bridge was completed, and the army passed over. 
Abi'idffed. Tlie bridge being at last completed, the army paased 

I was esoaedingly exhausted, and booh fell asleep. 
Abridged. Being exceedingly exhausted, I soon fell asleep. 

5 287. (3.) A complex proposition containing a causal 
clause is convertible into a compound proposition with 
an illative member. 

§ 288. An QlativG member is one introduced by one of 
the conjunctions, therefore, hence, then, consequently, where- 
fore, and whence. It expresses the logical conclusion or 
inference authorized by the foregoing member. 



Them 



Compatind 
tween tlie mt 

CotnpleiE Si 
cause we do i 

Compound si 



.fence laith illative member. The earth 

and the sun; therefore the moon is eclipsed. 

•nee tinih causal clause. We dislike some persons be- 

know them well. 

Uetice viitk iUaUve member. We do not know some 
persons well, conEequently we dislike them. 

Complex sentence iniih causal clause. Since you are now well, you 
may cease taking the medicine. 

Compound semtenoe vtith illatwe memier. Ton are now well ; hcneq 
you may cease taking the medicine. 

§ 289. (4.) A conditional clause is capable of being ex- 
pressed into two ways ; one with the conditional conjunc- 
tion expressed, the other with it understood. In the 
latter form, the subject is put after the verb or its firat 
auxiliary, as in interrogative sentences. 



If tlie tause wei 

Without the con 

fearful of defeat. 



so fearful of defeat. 
good, ho would not 
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If I had an ax, I would cut down this tree. 

With cm^uneiioti undersUiod. Had I an ax, I would cut down thia 

§ 290. (5.) A sentence containing s, conditional clause 
may be converted into a compound sentence, with either 
an imperative or interrogative proposition for one of its 
members, 

EXAMPLES. 

If the cause wera good, he would not be so fearful of defeat. 

Conditional clause converted into an imperative member. Let tlie 
cause be good, and he will* not be so fearful of defeat. 

Conditimial clause converied into inierrogatiiie memier. Is the cause 
good? He will* not be so fearful of defeat. 



1. If you would read my story, you could judge for yourself. 

2. Would you read my story, you could judge for yourself. 

3. Read my story, and you can judge for yourself 

4. Will you read my story? then you can judge for yourself. 

g 291. (6.) Adversatiye clauses of different shadea of 
meaning are convertible into three different forms. 

§ 292 (a.) In one, the clause remains adversative, but 
the arrangement and the connective are changed. 

EXAMPLE. 
Though he was so rich, yet no man called him haughty. — Rich as 
he WHS, yet no man called him haughty. 

§ 293. (6.) In a second kind the adversative clause is 
convertible into an adjunct with the preposition with, 
without, notwithstanding, despite of, etc. 

EXAMPLES. 
Although he has faults, I lova him ; — Despite of his faults, I loye 

Though he was RO facble, he devoted the whole day to study ;^With 
all his feebleness, he devoted the whole day to study. 

§ 294. (c.) In a thii-d kind, the adversative connective 
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I into the modifier however, whatever, etc., limit- 
ing some word in the adversative clause. 

BXAMPLR 
Though he is poor, he is respected; — However poor he is, he is 
veapeoted. 
Though Btorma come, I shall be safe ;— "Whatever storms come, I 



Though all others forsake him, I ehall not: — Whoever forsakes 
him, I shall not. 

Although it was so hot, we worked on through the day:— Hot as it 
WB3, we worked on through the day ; — Despite the heat, we worked 
on through the ds.j. 

Convert the following sentences into their equivalents by any of the 
»bove-described methods that will apply. 

The good which men do is not lost, though it is often disregarded 

As they are crowded in filth, the poor cease to respcet each other. 

It were no virtue to bear calamities, if we did not feel them. 

If you make men intelligent, they will become inventive. 

Though a civiliEation may die, it leaves imperishable memorials. 

People are rude and impolite, because they are ignorant. 

We obey the laws of society, because they are the laws of yirtue 

While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. 

Dare to be good, though evil may surround you. 

If their Innga receive our air, that moment they are tree. 

2. Chanbe ox the Form or Prbdication. 

§ 295. Of this mode of varying expression there are 
four kinds, each applicable to a limited number of sen- 
tences. 

§ 296. I. An affirmative can often be converted into an 
equivalent negative, or a negative into an equivalent 
affirmative, by the use of a word of opposite meaning in 
the predicate. 
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§ 297. II. A proposition in which the active voice of a 
transitive verb is used, can be converted so as to use the 
passive voice, and vice versa. 

BXAMPLBS. 

Galileo invented the telescope. — The telescope ivas invented liy 
Galileo. 

The eserciEes will be conducted by one of the vice-presidenta. — One 
of the vice-presidents mill conduct the exercises. 

§ 298. Ill, When the subject of a proposition is an in- 
finitive coming before the verb, it can be changed in form 
by using the pronoun it as a subatituts for the infinitive, 
and throwing the infinitive (together with its modifiers) 
after the predicate. 

EXAMPLES. 

To buy an unneceaaaty article merely becauao it ia cheap, is not 
economical. 

Changed. It is not economical to buy an unnecessary article, merely 
Decause it is cheap. 

To excite false hopes is wrong. 

Changed. It is wrong to excite false hopes, 

§ 299, IV. A proposition containing an intransitive verb 
in the predicate may be changed hy using the adverb 
there as a substitute for the subject, and throwing the 
entire or logical subject after the predicate. 

This idiomatic arrangement is preferable when a verb that is com- 
monly copulative is used attributively, or when the predicate verb is 
without modiflers, and the logical subject is very long. 

BSAMPLEB. 

Silence was in heaven. — Tliere was silence in henven. 

In Antioch, a man celebrated for his wisdom and piety lived.— In 
Antioeh, there lived a man celcbrafed for his wisdom and piety. 

A poor exile of Erin came to the beach. — There came to the beach 
a poor exile of Erin, 
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3. TRiHSFoarriON of Elements. 
§ 300. There ie a certain order in which the elements 
of a sentence are said to come naturally; an order which 
results mainly from the fact that, according to the genine 
of the English language, the grammatical relations be- 
tween the words are indicated, to a very large extent, by 
their relative position. The rules for this arrangement 
are given in some grammars. It is not necessary to re- 
hearse them hero. It may be stated, however, that in 
tho arrangement of adjuncts, clauses, and members, a 
yeiy great freedom is allowed, and to some extent, also, 
in the arrangement of the essential and accidental ele- 
ments of a proposition. The following examples will 
best illustrate this: 

(1.) The verb placed before the subject. 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide tsst 
Fell the snow o'er all the landacape. 
(2.) Attribute and subject transposed. 
Great is Diana of the Bphesians. 
The gist of the matter is this. 
(3.) Object and verb transposed. 

The withering tree its blossoms ehed. 
The depths of the ocean its presence confessed. 
(4.) Subject and object transposed. 

Eyes have they, but they see not. 
Sweet strains of music hear we then, 
NffTK. Thi9 form ot Iraiiapoaltion. »3 well as Ihe precefltng, can rarely be made 

(5.) Object placed before the subject. 

Lands ho could measure; times and tides presage. 

Tot a few days, and thee the all-beholding sun shall see no more in 
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(6.) AdYerbJal adjunct thrown to the beginning. 

In power and wealth, exult no more. 

Into that glorious world, he constantly beckons us to follow him. 

To public opinion, all states must, in a measure, bow, 

(7.) Adverbial adjuncts interchanged in position. 

(1.) The throat of the animal was closed at last, as if by a vice, by 
the gladiator's hands. 

(2.) The throat of the animal was closed as if by a vice, at lost, by 
the gladiator's hands. 

(3.) The throat of the animal was closed by the gladiator's hands 
at last, as if by a vice. 

(1.) Seizing the monstrous carcass, he threw it, with an oath, far 
from him, as a trophy, beneath the imperial box. 

(2.) Seizing the monstrous carcass, he threw it far from him, as a 
trophy, with an oath, beneath the imperial box. 

(8.) Seizing the monstrous carcass, he threw it beneath the impe- 
rial box, far from him, ns a trophy, with an oath. 

(4.) Seiaing the monstrous carcass, he threw it as a trophy, with an 
oath, far from him, beneath the imperial box. 

(8.) Subordinate clause and leading clause transposed. 

Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. 

"What is the right path, few tate the trouble of inquiring. 

All you hear believe not. 

When a nation determines on war, it is wisdom to intrust their 
chief with plenary powers. 

If there is danger that he turn out to be a Cromwell or a Napoleon, 
that should make them weigh well the necessity for the war. 

He is a freeman, whom the truth makes free. 

Because the night was dark, they could not proceed. 



He did not read that valuable history which you lent him. 
Virgil has justly contested the praise of judgment with Homer. 
A little rivulet flowed at the tott^m of the garden. 
There is a calm fountain of sober thought underneath our happiest 
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Sensible men have s. strong anUpfttlij to egotists and pedants. 
We show ourselTes superior to injuries by forgctfulness of them. 
We approach one another in approaching the stimmit of a mountain, 
idleness is the most incorrigible of all evil habits. 
The evening star has lighted her crystal lamp. 
Books can not be profitably read without much thought. 
Distinct articulation is an essential requisite of good delivery. 
Try to ftnd a reason for not being angry, before giving way to 

Man catches a glimpse of the vast significance of the unseen and 
the eternal through the Him veil of the visible and perishing. 

The Muse of History, too often blind to true glory, has handed down 
to posterity many a destroyer of thousands of his fellow-men ,■ she has 
left us in ignorance of the name of this real hero, of Haarlem. 

A man can not take the full measure of his knowledge before he is 
harried out of life's school; hence we are forced to regard this as only 
the lowest form of oi 



1. Jiut in all his disputaUons, it was an invariable maxim with him 
never to interrupt the most tedious or confused opponents; though, 
from his pithy questions, he made it evident that, from the lirst, he 
anticipated the train and consequences of their reasonings. 

2. But in all his debates, his invariable rule mas never fo interrupt 
the most irksome or eonftised antagonists ; though he proved by his 
pithy interrogatories that, from the first, he foresaw whither their 
reasonings tended, and whero they would end. 

8. But it was a rule from which he never swerved in all his dispu- 
tations, never to brealt in upon the remarks of bis opponents, however 
tedious and conflised they might be; though his significant questions 
made it evident that he anticipated, &om the first, the drift and con- 
sequence of their arguments. 

4. But in all his discussions, though from his pithy questions it was 
made evident that he anticipated the train and consequences of his 
opponents' reasonings from the first; yet he made it an invariable 
rule never to interrupt them, no matter how irksome and prolis they 
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5. Buttiougliheinadeit evident, by his pitbj questions, that lie fore- 
saw from the first the train and consequences of the reasonings of his 
opponents in all his disputations, jet it was hia invariable maxim 
never to check them, however tedious ot confused they might be, 

e. But though he anticipated from the first, the drift and conclu- 
sions of his opponents' arguments, as was made evident by his pithy 
questions, yet it was a maxim from which he never swerved in any 
disputation, not to interrupt even the most tedious and confused of 

7. But to interrupt opponents, however tedious or confused in their 
remarks, was what he never allowed himself to do in any of his dis- 
putations ; though it was made evident by his pithy questions that, 
from the first, the train and consequences of their reasonings were 
anticipated by him. 



II. KEOASTING THE SENTENCE. 

§ 301. The mode of varying the expression, which la 
called " recasting the thought in a different sentence," is 
one that is not Bubjeeted to any fixed rule or described by 
definite terms. It is the imitation of just such differences 
as constitute the peculiarities of individual styles. What 
words a writer may select to express a thought depends 
on an incalculable combination of accidents, and the va- 
riety of poBsible expressions for any thought it is im- 
posaible to designate. All the exercises under this head 
must be purely the result of the pupU'B own ingenuity. 
The following model will show what is intended: 

It is required to recast in different sentences the expression. All 
men m,tisi die, 

1. We must all die. 

2. All mankind must die. 

3. Death is the fate of all men. 

4. It is fated that all men shall die. 

5. Death is the inevitable lot of all. 

6. The dissolution of our existence is fated. 

7. It is a law of nature that hirnian life shall have its termination. 

8. Human life is limited. 
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9, There is nothing more certain than death. 

10. Death is the fate that awaifs all men. 

11. Death is the unavoidable destiny of all that live. 

12. Nothing is more ocrtJiin than that we all must die 
18. Man is mortal. 

14. Mortality ia a necejsary condition of human natut 
16. All the paths of life lead unto the grave. 

16. Every man must pay the debt of nature. 

17. We must all return to the dust. 

18. Every man must surrender his hold on life. 

Let ttoe teacher dictate short atifl easy sentences to be thus varied 
Hia e£t«nt of the pnpil^ b abiUUes. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TRANSLATION OF POETRY INTO PROSE. 

§ 302. Before applying the principles of the preceding 
chapter to the rendering of English poetry into English 
prose, such as will not transgress any of the rules of style 
yet delivered, it is necessary to explain and enumerate 
what are called poetic licenses. These are forms of ex- 
pression, more or leas opposed to what the rules of prose 
style require, which the poets are allowed to use, partly 
to compensate for the restrictions laid upon them hy the 
demands of meter and rhyme, and partly because the 
very irregularity thus allowed them imparts an iiideftaa- 
ble charm to their phraseology. Tet these irregularities 
must not he looked upon as innovations. On the con- 
trary, nearly all are ancient forms that were in com- 
mon use when the language was in the freedom of its 
youth. What the poets demand is that they shall not he 
forced hy the usages of modem prose to lay aside these 
ancient forms, now invested with the peculiar charm of 
antiquity. Those poetic licenses which can not be thus 
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accounted for as relica of the antique, will bu found to be 
the imitatione of classical idioms, toIioho claim to allow- 
ance is of the same nature. The very spirit and genius 
of poetry is fantastic: its dress may well correspond. 
But far other are the aims of prose, and hence, for prose 
there are no licenses. Even the poet is not allowed evciy 
liberty. Though he may draw upon the vocabulary and 
the syntax of the entire language, past as well as present, 
and even imitate the peculiarities of the claaaic tongues, 
yet beyond this he can not go. He must have precedent, 
Saxon, Horman, or classic, for every departure he makes 
from prose usage. Thus it comes to pass that all the 
poetic licenses may be specified .and generalized. Wo 
reduce them, first, to three general heads; 

1. Peculiarities of diction; 

2. Syntactical violences ; 

3. Strong figures. 

r. PECULIAKITIES OP POETIC DICTION. 

§ 303. These may be conveniently considered under 
these three heads; 

1. Words rarely found elsewhere than in poetry; 

2. Peculiar forms of words ; 

3. Compounds peculiar to the poets. 

§ 304. I. Of the words rarely found elsewhere than in 
poetry, there are: 

(a.) Nouns, such as benison, emprise, fane, guerdon, ken, welkin, 
Eheen ; 

(i.) Adjectives, suah as darkling, darksome, glolious, agape ; 

(e.) Verba, each as ween, tro*. espy. 

(d.) Pr^o^ikins or adverbs, such as neatt, bcBouth, thorough, 

§ 305. II. Of the peculiar forms of words, there ^re: 
(a.) Primitives, used as if they had no derivative of 
the part of speech required. Such as 
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,0 for ai 



Hzement 
adorn for adorned 
acclaim for Hcclamation 
consult for consultalion 

fount for fountain 
helm for helmet 
lament for lamentation 
morn for morning 
plaint for complaint 
weal for mealth 
disturb for disturbance 



lone for lonely 
acant for scanty 
slope for sloping 



faill 



r failut 



yon for yonder 
list for listen 
ope for open 
hark for hearken 
dark for darken 
threat for threaten 
sharp for sharpen 
wilder for bewilder 
lure for allure 
reave for bereave 
vail for avail 



dread for drcadtVil 

drear for dreary 

hoar for hoary. bide for abide 

(6.) Abbreviated forms of worda ; eueh ae 
targe for target corse for corpse 

ebon for ebony eve for even 

vennil for vermilion 

(e.) Words enlarged by paragoge ; sucb as 
paly for pale steepy for sl*ep 

stilly for still vasty for vast 

(if.) Adjectives foi-mod by the suffix y, and adverbs by 
ly, sucb as are not common in prose; such aa 
dimply sbeety writhy 

gleamy spiry haply 

heapy steely inly 

moony towery felly 

(e.) Verbs formed by the prefix be, and adverbs by the 
prefix a, used where the primitive fonn, or some other 



derivative form, would hi 
bedim begird 

bespread bespray 

bedeck (pari, bodight) 

anear aneath 

at wilt aright 

Thcfo adverbs nrc often used as prcpositii 



been used in prose; such as 
beweep 

(pari, besprent) 
adown 



aleft 
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06. III. Compounda pceiiUai" to the poets, 
world-rejoicing iil-omcned 

dowjnsliirted hell-doomed 

hollo w-wtJEpering nli-bcaridg 

sky- woven famitic-struek 

strange- voiced 





II. e; 


fNTAOnCAX VIOLESCEa. 


§ 307. 
lieads: 


These maj 

1. 

2. 


■ be arranged under the five ibilowi] 

Violent ellipsis ; 
Pleonasm; 




3, 
4. 

5. 


Hyperbaton ; 
Enallage; 
Foreign idiom a. 


§308. 


I. Violent 


ellipsis. 


(a.) Of the aiticle. 



What dreadful pleasure I there to stand sublime, 
Like shipwreck 'd mariner on desert coast. — Beattie. 
Brought death into our world, and all our woe, 
"With loss of Eden.— MiLTOH. 

(b.) Of the relative. 

For is there ought in sleep can charm tlio wJse?~TH0MSON. 
(c.) Of the antecedent. 

Who steals my purse, sl«ols traah. — Shakespbark. 

Sleeping found by whom they dread. — Miltoh. 

(d.) Of the principal verb. 

Who does the best his circurastaneo allows, 

Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more.— TouMa 

To whom thus Eve, yet sinless. — Milton. 

What would this man?— Pope. 

(e.) Of a preposition, thus making an intransitive v 
take an object, apparently; 

Gaaing the inverted landscape, half afraid 

To meditate the blue profound below. — Thomson. 
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I 309. II. Pleonasm. 

It curled not the Tweed alone, that breene. — Scott. 
And the moon, it waa under my feet. — ■Weslktt. 

I 310. III. Hyperbaton, oi' the transpoaition of words 
from their natural syntactical place. 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets. — Allen. 

Straight knew him all the bands 
Of angels under watoh. — MiLTOW. 

Parts the fine locks, her graceful head that deck. — DiR-wi.v. 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene. ^Byron. 
When first thy aire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design'd. — Gray. 
And rage he may, but he shsll rage in vain.—PoPB. 
Peeping from forth their alleys green. — Collins, 
Eobs me of that which not enriches him. — SnAKESPiiiRK. 
"When beauty, Eden's bowers within, 
First stretched the arm to deeds of sin. — Hooo. 

§ 311. IV. En all age, the use of one part of speech or of 
one modification of a word for another. 

(a.) The most common enallage among the poets is the 
use of the adjective for the adverb. 

They fall successive and successive rise.— Porn. 
Thither continual pilgrims crowded still. — Thomson. 
His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud. — HiLTOiJ, 

(6.) The possessive form of a noun limiting the word 
self instead of the compound personal pronoun. 
Affection's self deplores thy youthful doom.— Byron. 
Thoughtless of beauty, she waa beauty's self.— Thousoh. 

(c.) Adjectives for nouns, to express qualities that could 
not properly be so expressed in prose. 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls, 
And on the boundless of thy goodness calls. — Young. 
To thy large heart give utterance due; thy heart 
Contains of good, wise, just, the perfect shape. — Milton. 
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§ 312. V. Foreign idioms, mostly imitations of classical 
constructions; a tendency that may account for several 
of the preceding irregularities. 

(a.) Giving to the imperative mood a first or third 
person. 

Turn WB a moment fancy's rapid flight. — Thomson. 
And what is reason? Be she thus defin'd: 
EeiiBon is upright atature in the soul. — ToiiHO. 
(6.) Using the infinitive substantively with a greater 
freedom than is proper in prose. 

He knew 
Himself to aing, and build the lofty rhyme, — Miltow. 
Por not to have been dip'd in Lothe lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die. — Spbjtskr. 
(c.) Using participles after the manner of the Latin. 
He came, and, standing in the midst, espiain'd 
The peace rejected, hut the truoo obtained. — -Pope. 
(d.) Using or and nor for either and neither, correspond- 
ing with a following or or nor. 
Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po. — Goldsmith. 
Wealth haap'd on wealth, nor truth, nor safety buys.— Johksos. 

Ill, STRONG FIQURES. 

§ 313. It is of course to be expected that the style of 
poetry should be more abundant in what are called figures 
of speech than ordinary prose. But in translating poetiy 
into prose, there is no necessity to change any of the 
figures, unless it be the sti-onger forms of metonymy that 
occur. Metonymy consists in the transfer of some name 
or epithet from its proper object to another to which it 
sustains some relation. The following examples will illus- 
trate this kind of figures. 

The plowman homeward plods his iiieaTy way. — Gray. 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds — Gkat. 

Iinbitter'd more and more from pcemh day t« day.— Thomson. 
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All thin and nuked to the mirnb cold niglit, — SnAKiMPBAES. 
The wofiJinj hill, the lowing Tale.— Mai-lbt. 
In tlie happy garden, placed. — Miltoh. 

Of course some of these metonymies can only be re- 
duced by cii'cumlocutioiis ; others by a simple transfer of 
the words. 

"The weary plowman plods his way homeward" — is so near the 
moaning of the original that it may be allowed to stand for the prose 
rendering. In the second example, "tinklings that make one feel 
drowsy," is surely prosaic enough. Perhaps it is not necessary in 
every case to reduce the metonymy U> its literal meaning, as figures 
of ihis class are eertdnly allowable in prose. 

The earefiil study of the foregoing peculiarities of pootic diction 
will enable the pupil to perform the very improving exercise of turn- 
ing poetry into good prose. The models will show what is intended. 

" Now fades the glimm'ring landscape on the sight, 
And all tile air a solemn silliness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels hia droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 
" Save, that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand'ring near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 
" Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mold'ring heap. 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." 



The glimmering landscape now fades upon the sight, and a solemn 
stillness holds all the air, except where the beetle wheels Ms droning 
flight, and drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; (and) eicept that 
the moping owl, from yonder tower mantled with ivy, complains 1« 
the moon of such as wander near her secret hower, and molest her 
ancient solitary reign. The rude forefathers of the hamlet, each laid 
forever in his narrow eel!, sleep beneath those rugged elms, (and) in 
the shade of that yew-tree, where the turf heav« in many a moliJer- 
ing heap. 
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' Hnate hither, Eve, and, worth thy sight, heboid 
Eastward among those trees, what glorious shapo 
' Comes this way moving-; seems ajiother morn 
'Kiaen on mid-noon; some great behest from Heaven 
' To ua perhapa he brings, and will vouchsafe 
' This day to be our guest. But go with speed, 
'And what thy stores contain bring forth, and pour 
' Abundance, fit io honor and reyeive 
' Our heavenly stranger : well we may afford 
'Our givers their own gifB, and large bestow 
' Prom large beatow'd, where Nature multiplies 
'Her fertile growth, and by disburd'ning grows 
'More fruitful; which inatructs us not to spare." 



Eve, hasten hither, and behold eastward among those trees, what 
glorious shape, worth thy sight, comes moving this way. Another 
morn seems (to be) risen on raid-noon. Perhaps he brings some great 
command from Heaven to us, and will vouchsafe to be our guest this 
day. But go speedily, and bring forth what thy stores contain, and 
receive our heavenly stranger. We may well afford (to) our givers 
their own gifts, and largely bestow from what was largely bestowed, 
(living as we do) where Nature multiplies her fertile growth, and 
grows more fruitful by diaburdening; which instructs us not to spare. 



Tet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall sec no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground. 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many toara. 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be restored to earth again. 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shnlt thou go 
To mis forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to the insensible rock, 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude awain 
Turns with his shore, and treada upon. 



After a few days, the sun that beholds all things shall see thee no 
more in u!l iiis course ; and thy imago aliall cxiat neither in the cold 
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ground, where thj pale form shall have been laid, nor in the embrace of 
the ocean. The earth that nouriehed thee, shall claim thy growth, toba 
resolved to earth again. And thou, having lost each trace of human- 
ity, surrendering up thine individual being, ghalt go to mix forever 
with the elements, tohe a brother to the insensible rock, and to the 
sluggish clod, which the rude swain turns with his share, and which 
he treads upon. 
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il>rL^»i T What sre the rules for pointing tbe separation between the parte of 
tial oomponnd BHitengfst What are the rules for the pointinB of traiiaposltloiia! 
It three exceptions to tliem f What are t]io rules for tlie pointing of repetitions f 
VJiat kind of eompound Hentenca Is capahle of bein^ changed Into the form of an 
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BOOK THIRD. 



PART FIRST. 

IHVENTION— BESUR 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHING. 

HrTHEBTO tbc descriptions and narrations rec[iured of the pupil 
have been tliose pertaining to liis own OKperience, or such as might 
have been his. He is now to be led into a. different field, the field of 
history. He must learn fo give a comprehensiYe view of facts bejond 
his own actuul observSition, and to describe objKita scenes and events, 
more or less known to all acquainted with literature 

The great danger in this exercise is (he actual surrender r f all orig- 
inality. As the exercise necessarily compels the pupil to loik into 
books for his facts, and even for their relations and chaructenaation, 
ho will be tempted to copy, either by the eye or the memory the very 
thoughts and phraseology of his authorities. To prevent this, the 
following plan, approved by long trial, is recommended. 

Let the subject be selected, and a sufficient time allowed for the 
pupils that compose the class t« inform themselves concerning it. By 
a certain day each is required \iO present a number of questions, call- 
ing for any facts or opinions in connection with the subject. These 
questions are collated by the teacher, the dupliuates cast out, and all 
the rest distributed, without reference to their authorship, among the 
pupils. Each will thus receive a certain number of questions, the 
answers to which he must prepare by an appointed day. On that day 
the class is convened for the hearing of these answers, and for the 
interchange of views which the questions and answers may elicit. By 
this means the subject receives a pretty thorough discussion; the 
knowledge concerning it is made common stock ; the ideas and views 
which each one entertains are loosenedfrom the text of the authorities, 
!vnd begin to assume tho freedom and vigor of digmied knowledge. 
15 (IBO) 
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Immediateiy upon the close of this discussion, or it may be at some 
other appointed hour, the class, in the presence of the teacher, pro- 
ceed to write out their views on the subject, giving any form to the 
composition, either narrative, essay, or letter, as he may choose to 
require. These compositions are then to he subjected 1o the processes 
of criticism, correction, re-writing, etc, as heretofore prescribed. 

As good subjects for such exercises the following list is given, which 
might be extended indefinitely. The character of— 



Abraham, 


EeguloB, 


Peter the Great, 


Joseph, 


Hannibal, 


Cromwell, 


Jacob, 


Cleopatra, 


Voltaire, 


Mo^. i, 


C^ar, 


Newton, 


Samion, 


Kflhomet, 


Galileo, 


Saul, 


Zenobia, 


Oowper, 


David, 


Alfred, 


Josephine, 


Peter, 


Madame Roland, 


Richard Cceur de Lion, 


PttUl, 


William Tell, 


Capt. John Smith, 


Anstides, 


Isabella of Castile, 


Ttanklin, 


Themistocles 


Columbus, 


Jaetson, 


Pericles, 


Luther, 


Humphrey Davy, 


BocratPfl, 


Wesley, 


Elizabeth of England, 




Shakespeare, 


Judson, 


Alexander, 


Bacon, 


Mrs. Judson, 


Cincinnatus, 


Milton, 


Bister Rosalie. 



The Crusades. 

The Discovery of America. 

Tenice. 

The Conquest of England by the Normans. 

Jerusalem. 

Plorence. 

The Eiodus of the Israelites from Egypt. 

The Ancient Grecian Games. 

The Battle of Waterloo. 

The Destruction of Carthage. 

Pompeii. 

The Settlement of Virginia. 

The First American Revolution. 

The Siege of Troy. 

The Expulsion of the Kings from Borne. 

The Founding of Rome. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE DRAWING OF PARALLELS. 
It will p.re'ilU add ti the intrp'it and dihciphnar> powr of auch 
on Lierc^e as the torpgoinp;, fo pmbrace in one diPLUtsion and oim- 
position two charaLters nr lustoiieal paa^ages that have ir me points 
of resemblflnce The bringing out mfo promintnce the points of 
similarity and of dissimilanly is called draimny a paiallel between 
the two 

ulj tta tu be 

Geography and History 

Spring and Autumn. 

The East and the West Indies. 

The Tallej of the Danube and of the Ohio. 

The Alps and the Andes. 

The Ganges and the Mississippi. 

The Bedouin Arabs and the American Indians. 

The Irish and the Scotch. 

The Dutfih and the Ancient Greeka, 

The English and the French. 

Moses and Bomulus. 

Samson and Hercules. 

David and Alfred. 

Zenohia and Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Charlemagne and Peter the Great. 

Julius Ciesar and Louis Napoleon. 

Addison and Johnson. 

Goldsmith and Irving. 

Macaulay and Gihhon. 

Webster and Calhoun. 

The Growth of Popular Freedom in Rome and in England. 

The Spanish Conquests in America and the British in India 

Tho Eeformation in Germany and in England. 

Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

Ancient and Modern Warfare. 

Grecian and Gothic Architecture. 

The Poet and the Orator. 

The Preacher and the Editor. 
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PART SECOND. 

EXPRESSION — RESUMED. 
CIIAPTEE XIX 

STRUCTURE — UNITY, 

g 314. The eaaential properties of good style that refer 
to the structure of sentences are five; 

1. Unity; 

2. Purity; 

3. Clearness; 

4. Strength; 

5. Harmony or Enphony. 

The first of these has reference to the quantity of a 
continuous discourse which may properly be embraced in 
one sentence ; the second relates to the demands of gram- 
mar on style; the otlier three all refer to the mode of 
arranging the "words. 



§ 315. This property of good style requires that no 
more should be embraced in one sentence than the mind 
can easily apprehend at once. 

Strict unity would demand that each sentence should 
have one leading subject, and present only one scene 
before the mind. And this is what is required in every 
simple, complex, and partial compound sentence. With 
regard to such, it is rare that any practical difficulty 
occurs. But with regard to loose compound sentences, 
usage does sanction the grouping together of events and 
assertions that have not a very close connection or inter- 
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dependence. Here it is that the judgment and taste 
of the writer must be trained, so ae to avoid, on one 
hand, a dangling and wearisome succession of clauses, 
or, ou the other, the chopping of a discourse into a 
scries of detached propositions. Eules alone are insufl- 
cient for this training. The teacher should, in the pres- 
ence of his pupOs, criticise some extract either of good 
or faulty style, taking up sentence after sentence, and 
ezanyning each, to test its merits in respect to unity. 
The pupil should be encouraged to do likewise with hia 
own compositions. This, together with the abundant 
and careful reading of good authors, and the occasional 
memorizing of remarkably fine passages, will most infal- 
libly inculcate a nice discrimination as to the structure 
of sentences. 

§ 316. The following are given as special rules for the 
application of the foregoing principle. 

§ 317. I. It is not proper to bring into one sentence, 
different events, scenes, or assertions, unless they have an 
obvious connection. 

§ 318. II. The common object or idea that forms the 
bond of union between different assertions, must occupy 
such a position in the sentence ae that all the clauses may 
naturally group themselves around it. 

§ 319, III. It is seldom agreeable to put together into 
one sentence, assertions that tend to awaken different 
tones of feeling. 

§ 320. IV. Long parentheses, or interposed clauses that 
lead away the mind from the main assertion, are always 
destructive of unity. 

§ 321. Y. The unity of a sentence requires that it 
should be brought to a full and perfect close, and that 
no after-thought be added, beyond the point where the 
structure of the sentence would lead us to expect a 
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These rules may be illustrated by the following ex 
aiHplea. 

"At last the ooach stopped, and the driver, opening the door, told 
us to get out; which we did, and found ourselves in ftont of a lai^ 
tavern, whose bright and ruddy windows told of the blKzing fires 
within; which, together with the kind welcome of the hostees, and 
the bounteous supper that smoked upon the board, soon made us for- 
get the hardships of the long, cold ride." 

In thia sentence, different events and scenes are grouped togethei', 
whose only thread of c«nnection is the feelings of the passengeri^. 
And yet those feelings are not all of the same cliaracter, nor are they 
put in such a position in the sentence as to contribute to its unity. It 
should be divided into three sentences, at least. 

Plutarch , speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, says ; 

" Their Biarch was through an uncultivated country, whose savt^e 
inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavory, by reason of their con- 
tinual feeding upon sea-fish." 

In this sentence there is no element of unity, but a medley of ideas, 
quite as distasteful as the fishy mutton. 

"AH the precautions of prudence, moderation, and condescension, 
which Eumenes employed, were incapable of mollifying the hearis 
of those barbarians, and of extinguishing their jealousy; and he must 
have renoimced his merit and the virtue which occasioned it, to have 
been oapahle of appeasing them." 

Here the point of connection is the jealousi/ of the barbariana. In 
the first member, this is made the object of a participle used as an 
adjunct, modifying the attribute (predicate adjective) of the verb. In 
the second member, it is the object of the verb in a relative clause, 
used to modify the object of the verb. This violates the second of the 
foregoing rules. 

"Tillotson died in this year; he was exceedingly beloved both by 
King William and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, Bishop 
of Lincoln, to succeed him. ' ' 

Here the mention of the good prelate's death, and the bereavement 
of the reigning sovereigns, appeal to quite a different feeling from that 
which is appropriate to the mention of a successor. 

"The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria, (which were discov- 
ered in 1797, by a peasant, who, catching some water from a spring, 
found the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bottom 
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covered with, a shining substance which turned out to be mercury,) 
yield, every year, over three hundred thousand pounds, of that valu- 
able metal." Comment is iinneceasary. 

" Every man has his work allotted, his talent committed to him ; hy 
the due improTement of which, he may, in one way or other, serve 
God, promote virtue, and be useful to the world ; for which he shall 
surely receive his reward. ' ' This last clause is a palpable violation 
of Kule V (above). 

EXERCISE I. 

Let the pupil criticise the following sentencea, showing how in 
each case unity Is violated, and how the sentence is to be correctly 
divided. 

The lion is a noble animal, and has been known to live fifty years 
in a state of confinement. 

London, which is a very dirty city, has a population of two mill- 
ions and a quarter. 

The notions of Lord Sunderland were always good; but he was a 
man of great expense. 

The Chinese women are for the most part industrious ; and use as 
embellishments of their beauty, pwnt, false hair, oils, and pork fat. 

At Coleridge's table we were introduced to Count Frioli, a foreigner 
of engaging manners and fine conversational powers, who was killed 
the following day by a steamboat explosion. 

A short time after this injury, he came to himself; and the next 
day, they put him on board a ship, which conveyed hira first to 
Corinth, and thence to the island of iEgina. 

The Britons, daily harassed by cruel inroads from the Piels, were 
forced to call in' the Saxons for thair defense; who consequently re- 
duced the greater part of the island to their own power ; drove the 
Britons into the most remote and mountainous parts; and the rest 
of the country, in customs, religion, and language, became wholly 
Saion. 

By eagerness of temper and precipitancy of indulgence, men for- 
feit all the advantages which patience would have procured ; and, by 
this means, the opposite evils are incurred to their full extent. 

This prostitution of praise does not only affect the gross of man- 
kind, who fake their notion of characters from the learned ; but also 
the better sort must, by this means, lose some part at least of their 
desire of fame, when they find it promiscuously beetowed on the 
meritoriou.s and undeserving. 
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We left Italy with a fine wind, which continued fiiree days; when 
a violent storm, drove us to the coast of Sardinia, which is free from 
all kinds of poisonous herhs, except one; which resembles parsley, and 
which, they say, causes those who eat it to die of laughing. 

"We nest took the cars, which were filled to overflowing, and 
brought UB to a landing, where a boat was in waiting that looked ns 
if it were s century old; but which, while we wore examining ita 
worm-eaten aides, put oiT at a rate which soon showed us that its sail- 
ing qualities were by no means contemptible, and taught ua the prac- 
tical lesson that it is unsafe to judge of the merits of a thing by its 
external appearance. 

The famous poisoned valley of Java (which, as Mr. Loudon, a re- 
cent traveler in that region, informs us, is twenty miles in length and 
is filled with skeletons of men and birds ; and into which it is said 
the neighboring tribes are In the habit of driving crimiBals, as a con- 
venient mode of executing capital punishment) has proved to be the 
crater of an extinct volcano, in which carbonic acid is generated in 
great quantities, as in the Grotto del Cane at Naples. 

The asuai acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different 
things, and not only calls the followers or votaries of them by the 
Mveral names of hnay and idle men, hut distinguishes the faculties ot 
the mind, that are conversant about them; calling the operations of 
the first, wisdom; and of the other, wit; — which is a Saxon word, 
used to eipresB what the Spaniards and Italians call ingemm, and the 
French, exprii, both from the Latin: though I think wit more par- 
ticularly signifies that of poetry, as may occur in my remarks on tho 
Biinic language. 

To this succeeded that licentiousness which entered with the Keeto- 
rution, and from infecting our religion and morals fell to corrupting 
Our language ; which last was not likely to be much improved by those 
who made up the court of King Charles the Second ; either such as 
had followed him in his banishment, or who had been altogether con- 
versant in the dialect of these fanatic times ; or young men who had 
been educated in the some country ; so that the court, which used to 
be the standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was then, and 
I think has ever since continued, the worst school in England for that 
accomplishment; and so will remain, till better care be taken in the 
education of our nobility, that they may set out in the world with 
some foundation of literature, in order to qualify them for paltorns 
of politeness. 

In this uneasy state, hot!<fcf his pulilic »nd private life, Cieeri> wcs 
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oppressed by a new aad deep affliction, the death of his beloved 
daughter Tuilia; which happened soon after her diTorce from Dola- 
beila; whose aisnnera and humors were entirely disagreeable to hef. 

Tiie sun approaching mells the snow, and breaks the icy fetters of 
the main, where vast sea-monstere pierce through floating isliinde, 
with arms which can withstand the crystal rock; whilst oUiers, that 
of themselYes seem great as islands, are by their bulk alone armed 
against all but man, whose superiority over creatures of such stupen- 
dous size and force, should make him mindful of his privilego of rea- 
son, and force him humhiy to adore the great Composer of tJieae 
wondrous fraines, and the Author of his own superior wisdom. 



As an additional exercise in Unity, let the teacher assign to each 
pupil in the class, some extract, the sentences of which be must 
divide as far as possible without destroying their meaning, into short 
and isolated propositions. When this has been done, let the results 
be exchanged amongst thero, so that each may have the dismembered 
sentences of an extract, the original of which he has not seen. Then 
let each be required to re-combine, according to his own judgment, the 
sentences given to him, and let these results be compared with the 

The following is given as a model of this process of subdivision and 
rccomposition. The original is 

The Earl of Essex, after his return from the fortunate expedition 
against Cadiz, observing the increase of the queen's fond attachment 
toward him, look occasion to regret that the necessity of her service 
required him often to be absent from her person, and exposed him to 
all those ill offices, which his enemies, more assiduous in their attend- 
ance, could employ against him. She was moved with this tender 

aim Y and mak ng him the present uf a iing desired hira 1 keep 
that pledge of her affection and assured him that into whatever 
ii race he might fill whatever preiudKei she mght le induced 
to entertim at, im t him yet if he sent her that rinj, she would 
I meliatelv upon sight ot it recall her former tenderness would 
iff rd him B patient hearing ani would lend a favorable ear to his 
a] ology 

Essex notwithstanding all his misfortunes reserved this precious 
gift to the la t extremity but after his trial and condemnation, he 
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reBolyed to try the experiment, and he committed the ling to the 
Count<!S3 of Nottingham, whom ha desired to deliver it to the 
queen. The counteaa waa prevailed on by her husband, the mottaJ 
enemy of Easex, not to execute the commission; and lliaabeth, who 
still expected that her favorite would make this last appeal to her 
tcnderneaa, and who ascribed the neglect of it to his invincible ob- 
Btinacy, was, after much delay and many internal combats, pushed 
by resentment and policy to sign the warrant for his execution. 

The Countess of Nottingham falling into sickness, and affected with 
lie near approach of death, was seized with J'cmotse for her conduct; 
and having obtained a visit from the queen, she craved her pardon, 
and revealed the fatal secret. The queen, astonished with this inci- 
dent, burst into a furious passion. She shook the dying countess in 
her bed ; and crying to her that Ood inight pardon her, but she never 
could, she broke from her, and thenceforth resigned herself over to 
the deepest and most incurable melancholy. She resisted all consola- 
tion ; she even refused food and sustenance ; and, throwing herself on 
the floor, she remained sullen and immovable, feeding her thoughts on 
her afflictions, and declaring life and existence an intolerable burden 
to her. Few words she uttered ; and they were all expreasive of some 
inward grief which she cared not to reveal; but sighs and groans 
were the chief vent which she gave to her despondency, and which, 
though they discovered her sorrows, were never able t* ease or assuage 

Ten days and nights she lay upon the carpet, leaning on cushions 
which her maids brought her ; and her physicians could not persuade 
her to allow herself to be put to bed, much less to make trial of any 
remedies which they prescribed to her. Her anxious mind, at last, 
had BO long preyed upon her frail body, that her end waa visibly ap- 
proaching; and the council, being assembled, sent the keeper, admiral, 
and secretary, to know her will with regard to her successor. She 
answered, with a feint voice, that, as she had held a regal scepter, 
she desired no other than a royal successor. Cecil requesting her to 
explain herself more particularly, she subjoined, that she would have 
a king to succeed her ; andwho should that be, but her nearest kins- 
man, the King of Scols? 

Being then advised by the Archbishop of Canterbury to fli her 
fhonghta upon Gfod, she replied, that she did so, nor did ber mind, in 
the least, wander from Him. Her voice, soon after, left her; her 
senses failed ; she fell into a lethargic slumber, which continued some 
hoMrs; and she expired gently, without ftirthcr struggle or eonvul- 
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sioii, in the seventieth year of het age, and forty-ftfth of hpr ri 
So dark a oloud overcast tha evening of that day, which had b 
out with a mighty IusIct, in the eyes of all Eurupel 



The Earl of EsBes, after hia return from the toituimte eipeditioil 
against Cadiz, observed the increase of the queen's fond attachment to- 
ward him. He took occasion to regret that the necessity of her service 
required him often to he absent from her person. This absence ex- 
po^d him to all those ill offices which his enemies, more assiduous in 
their attendance, could employ against him. She was moved with 
this tender jealousy. She made him the present of a ring. She de- 
sired him to keep that pledge of her affection. She assured him that, 
into whatsoever disgrace he might fall, whatsoever prejudices she 
might be induced to entertain agiunst him, yet, if he sent her that 
ring, she would immediately, on sight of it, recall her former tender- 
ness. She would afford him a patient hearing. She ■would lend a 
favorable ear to his apology. 

Essex, notwithstanding aU his misfortunes, reserved this precious 
gift Co the last extremity. But after bis trial and condemnation, 
he resolved to try the experiment. He committed the ring to the 
Countess of Nottingham. He desired her to deliver it to the queen. 
The husband of the countess was tie mortal enemy of Essex. He 
prevailed upon his wife not to execute the commission. Elizabeth still 
expected that her favorite would make this last appeal t« her tender- 
ness. She ascribed the neglect of it to his invincible obstinacy. She 
was, after much delay, and many internal combats, pushed by resent- 
ment and policy to sign the warrant of his execution. 

The Countess of Nottingham fell into sickness. She was affected 
with the near approach of death. She was seized with remorse for 
her conduct. She obtained a visit from the queen. She craved her 
pardon and revealed the fatal secret. The queen was astonished with 
this incident. She burst into a furious passion. She shook the dying 
countess in her bed. She cried to her that Qod might pardon her, bjit 
eke neBer could. She broke from her. She thenceforth resigned her- 
self over to the deepest and most incurable melancholy. She resisted 
all consolation. She even refused food and sustenance. She threw 
herself on the floor. She remained sullen and immovable, feeding 
her tlioughts on her afflictions, and declaring life and existence an 
intolerable burden to lier. Few words she uttered. They were all 
expressive of some inward grief which she cared not to reveal. Sighs 
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and groans were the chief vent which she gava to her despondency 
These, though they discovered her Borrows, were never able to ease or 
assuage them. 

Ten days nnd nights she lay upon the carpet. She leaned on the 
cushions which her maids brought her. Her physicians could not 
persuade her to allow herself to be put fo bed. Much less (could they 
persuade her) to make trial of any remedies which they prescribed to 
her. Her anxious mind, at last, had so preyed upon her frail body 
that her end was visibly approaching. The council were assembled. 
They sent the keeper, admiral, and eecretai^, to know her will with 
regard to her successor. She answered, ■with a Mnt voice, that, aa she 
bad held a regal scepter, she desired no other than a royal successor. 
Cecil requested her to explain herself more particularly. She sub 
joined that she would have a king to succeed her; and who should 
that he, but her nearest kinsman, the King of Scots ? 

She was then advised by the Archbishop of Canterbury to ftx her 
thoughts upon God. She replied that she did so, nor did her mind, 
in the least, wander from Him. Her voice soon after left her. Her 
senses failed. She fell into a lethargic slumber, which continued 
some hours. She expired gently, without further struggle or convul- 
sion, in the seventieth year of her age, and forty-flfth of her reign. 
So dark a cloud overcast the evening of that day, which had shone 
out with a mighty luster, in the eyes of all Europe. 



CHAPTER XX. 

PURITY OP STRUCTURE. 

§ 322. As purity of diction consists in the avoiding of 
all words and phrases that do not belong to the language, 
BO purity of structure demands that the sentences of a 
discourse shall be constructed aa the laws of the lan- 
guage allow. These rules are embraced in what are gen- 
erally known as the Eules of Syntax, and arc to be found 
in every good grarnmar. The violation of them is called 
solecism. These rules have reference to the use or omis- 
sion of words, their arrangement, and their foi-m. 
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It 1- prfeumed that the pupil wlo has progressed thus far in tliis 
Manual, will liaye mastered the rules and observations contained in 
hia grammar, and will have been to some extent drilled in the eor- 
rei'tion of loleeisms. But as this is an exercise of Euch importance 
aa to justify frequent review in the education of every young 
ptison, the following collection of solecisms, miaealianeously intro- 
duLPd, will be found not without value at this stage of progress. Let 
the teacher require the pupil to teU in each case, (1) precisely what 
word is wrong, (2) in what respect or why it is wrong, (8) what rule 
or principle it violates, aad (4) how the sentence would read when 
corrected. 

A compendium of the rules of syntax that ai 
tion is inserted in Appendix No. I., in order tc 
ence in the correction of compositions. 

iK Corrected. 



The quarrels of lovers is the renewal of love. 

Eeheeea took goodly raiment and put them upon Jacob, 

He was married to a roost beautiful Jew. 

Each man, woman, and child know the hour when the miglitj blow 
is to be struct. 

Him and me are of the same age. 

The governor is a very clever man; but the governess is a perfect 
tiger. I wonder that he was ever married to her. 

It is him that has made us, and not we ourselves. 

I found him mending of hia shoe. 

Charles hat is not so large as Moses. 

The corpse of the Mexicans were left to the wolf and the vulture. 

These sort of conveyances are now altogether out of use. 

Take a little wine for thine oft«n infirmities. 

This work embraces all the minutia of the science. 

Whan you hear the bell to ring, then bid the servant to come to 

We have, and will be, your friends. 

If the twelve apples actually eosted six pence, then two apples 
should cost one pence. 

The committee was divided in its opinions on the question. 

Let every one answer for themselves. 

Of his oxens, one was much littler than the other. 

Solomon and me, we taken our guns and stood waiting for them to 
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The vermioB were ao numerous tliat we could raise no fowl. 
Hill and dale dott boast thy hlessing. 

Charity to the poor, when governed by knowledge and prudence, 
tiiere are no persons who will not adroit to be a virtue. 
I knew it to be he all the time. 
He never took two shot at one deer, but often killed two deors with 

If tlij heart be as mine, give to me thy band. 

The object of his ambition was the king's of England crown. 

The heathen are liem people that worship idols. 

I heard of John catching five or six fine trout in that same hole. 

He looks faintly after hia esiceseive exertion. 

What a quantity of radiuses you have gotten in your circle. 

I have not read the book, and I do not intend to. 

Fifty sail was seen approaching the coast. 

The queen of night has hid its face behind the clouds. 

He has four brethren, and they are all poetic genii, aa well as 
himself. 

The fault that 1 pointed out to him, and which ho himself confessed 
t« me, have not yet bean corrected. 

I and "William and you will all go to-night. 

By accident, I tbrowed one of the dies out of the backgammon-box. 

He is very unwell, and therefore should remain at home. 

I find Mr. "Wilson, he that you saw with me yesterday, to be an 
interesting man. 

How can he help hisself? 

They apent the whole day in the hearing the witnesses. 

I can not say whether "Webster or "Worcester's Dictionary is the 

If that ia yourn, take it and go along; but you will not have ourn, 
no matter how much you may want it. 

I/et each esteem other better than themselvea. 

"What do you think of me going into the army ? 

"Waa it your brother'a remain that you mere watching, or some- 
body else's? 

Nothing is left us but to quietly accept the proposition. 

I was conscious that I had neither afe nor drank any thing. 

If General "Wolfe domb only one hiO, he ahoald properly be said 
to have climbed the Height of Abraham. 

None but thou, mighty prince, canst avert the blow. 

Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem. 
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Each boy and gtri must fceep their own seat. 

I have a bad cold now, but I will have a worser one, if I miglit go 
out in this rain. 

Meither 'William nor you nor I has any money to spare. 

"Which asset should you prefer to deposit with me 7 

I shall be read a iectuie when I get home. 

I know thou to be an upright man. 

Come and spend the evening with my wife and I. 

I have had my horse shoed at last. 

They ridiculed the rebai's, as they called him, loyalty to his state. 

On learning of his mistake, he offered an apology, 

I drawed a black line around all that he writ; and I think the 
printer mought have done it right. 

Me being present, he could say nothing against it. 

He had went away long l>efore I arrived. 

Good order in our affairs, and not mean savings, produce great 

July orders were that every officer would remain at his own head- 
(^uarter. 

Before you left Sidly, you was reconciled to Verres. 
The horse is already engaged with the enemy, and It will soon be 
re-enforcad by the foot. 

The drowning man cried out, "I will be drownedl nobody shall 

Congress have adjourned for three months. 

A great number of spectators were present, and every one of them 



I had much rather do it myself. 

The wicked are suffered to flourish till the sum of his iniquities 
be full. 

His English partialities swerved him from the path of neutrality. 

Be that as it will, I shall not despair yet. 

Who should I meet the other day but my old friend Jones? 

If the description is general and barren of circumstances, it will 
lack of interest. 

Tou had batter have left those wasps alone. 

Biohard the Lion-hearted 's, as he is called in history, glorious onreer 
mtide him the idol of his subjects. 

I never have, and never will, consent to such an arrangement. 

The nest time I will try and keep further to the right. 

Every body, even down to the servants, aro kind to her. 
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The army was badly out up, but made good thoir rutreat 
The earth is my mother ; I will recline on its boaom. 
A well-furniehed mind is more preferable than wciilth. 
'"Squire," says I, "dreumfitances alters cases." 



Generation afier generation pass away. 

They ehoosed, ae they thought, the lesser evil of the three. 

"Whom do men say that I am 7 

The peasantry goes barefoot, but the middle class maiies use of 
wooden ahoea. 

1 approve, and will give hearty support to, the measures proposed. 

On the next day of the IJord, the Eev. Mr. Smith shall preach in 
this house 

Every precftution were in vain: when the jailer opened the door, 
the prisoner was done gone. 

I intended to have planted the seeds as soon as it rains. 

Slates are stone, and used to cover the roofs of houses. 

I would be obliged to you, if you will lend to me that book. 

Whence comes all the powers and prerogatives of rational beings? 

The club has long since dispersed and gone to its homes. 

There are many faults in spelling which neither analogy nor pro- 
nunciation offer any eseuse for. 

The public is invited to attend the burial. 

Sis hundred head is ready to be hutobercd. 

Such opinions as that is leading our youtli astray. 

The ecclesiastical and secular powers concurred. 

Competition is esceOent, and tlie vital principle of trade. 

Sure enough, I did go, and answered my accusers triumphant. 

He based his argument on the truth that God was always merciful. 

No one ought to injure, or wound the feelings of, his neighbor. 

I could have saw them easy. 

Submit to the will of thy Father wbich art in heaven. 

This people drawefh near to me with their lips, but its heart arc 
far from me. 

He was a man of tasfc and possessing an elevated mind. 

Either the author or his publishers, one, is to blame. 

I inow not whom else are espechid to be present. 

The inventor displayed a gold and silver medal that had been; on 
two separate occasions, presented him. 

Every passenger must hold their own tickets. 

T charge him witli a forsaking his duty. 
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All tlie horses and men which were killed, laid unbuiied on the 
Held. 

I would go, if I was him. 

Twenty sail has already passed tho bar, and twelve more is in tlie 

Are neither of those men wortliy of public confidence? 

T am happy in the friend which I have long proved. 

P\it up those gloves for Clflra and I. 

She was much older than him. 

In avoiding of one error, guard against its opposite. 

Between the old and the new mftnsioii is a line grove of trees. 

This is the only bargwn that had or could be made. 

Even if he bids you to come, you. need not to go. 

He was anxious to have read Cowper. 

The boys mother, H3 well as his father, deserve great praise. 

Every person in the community, whatever may be their condition, 
should contribute to the common weal. 

This prodigy of learning, this scholar, critic, and antiquarian, wore 
destitute of civility. 

A great majority of our authors are defective in style. 

I have come for to see you, because I knew that you was my old 

Tho Bible is divided into the Old and New Testament. 

There were no one in tho house save we two. 

As soon as I seen the track, I knowed he had mistook the road. 

The preacher contended that the Bible was the source of the 
highest benefits. 

That man is prudent which speak little. 

He can not be persuaded to take the prescribed remedies; which 
make his case hopeless. 

The child whom we have just seen is the darling of its parenis. 

If any officer or member neglect to perform their duty, they shall 
forfeit their place. 

The crowd was so great that the judges with diffieuUy made their 
way through them. 

I beseech ye that ye sorrow not us them that have no hope. 

Neither of those men are aware that their opinions are false. 

When wo arrived at the orchard, we found that the peaches had all 
fell off, and were devouring by the hogs. 

He mistaken the road, and had lilce to have froze to death. 

Moses vim the Tuoeliest man of whom we road in the Old Testament. 
16 
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! propose Ihat you and I eat your dinner together, and then pro- 
ceed to your different tasks. 

The men and the things which, he has studied, haa not improved 
his morals. 

In the judgment, no action, no word, no thought can escape, whether 
they are good or evil. 

He inyited my brother and I to examine his library. 

Mr. Draie oyerseed for my father six years, and then sat up for 
hisself. 

I found him better than I expected to have found him. 
Ho hath sufferod and died 
To redeem Buch a rebel as me. 

A miserable pedant and bigot mere then wielding the scepter of 
Great Britain. 

May Anna and me go to church this evening? 

Man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch which move 
merely as they ate moved. 

If he will not hoar his best friend, whom will be sent to admonish 
him? 

I shall premise with a few general observations, foreshadowing of 
the scope of my subsequent remarks. 

'The nations not so bless'd as thee 
' Must in their turn to tyrants fall I ' 

It WHS observed in the preceding chapter that the conjunction or 
had a double sense. 

On this trial, the judge and jury's sentiments were at variance. 

He and you may go, but I and she will remain. 

The cares of this world, the deceitfulness of riches, they often choke 
the growth of piety. 

"Was any person besides the merchant present? Yea ; both him and 
his clerk witnessed the whole affair. 

Two substantives, when they come together, and do not signify the 
same thing, the former must be in the genitive case. 

From the character of those who you associate with, your own will 
be estimated. 

Those who accuse us of denying of it, belie us. 

The governor's veto was wriHng, while the final vote was taking in 
the senate. 

Society themselves are injured by these sort of actions. 

The commander of the detachment, he was killed, and the soldiers, 
tliey all fled. 
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To ba moderate in our views, and proceeding temperately in the 
pursuit of tlieni, are the best way to insure succe^. 

You would not accept it, if you was me. 

Teatcrday I seen your cousin ; siie that lives in Colmnbus. 

Let Anna and I go In the dressmaker's, if you please. 

The damsel naked for John's the Baptist's head. 

Coleridge, the poet and philosopher, have many admirers. 

The senator gained nothing further hy his speech, hut to be oom- 
iiieuded for his eloquence. 

He is more bold and active, but not so wise and studious, as his 
companions. 

No person was ever so perplexed, or sustained the mortlGcations, as 
he has to-day. 

These arts have and will enlighten every person who shall attanf- 
iveiy study them. 

How a seed grows up into a tree, and the way the mind acts upon 
the body, are mysteries we can not fathom. 

By intereourse with the world, we may improve, and rub off the 
rust of, a retired education. 

Those savage people seemed to have no other standard on which to 
form themselves, eicept what chances to be fashionable and popular. 

Novelty produces in the mind a vivid and an agreeable emotion. 

He received his commission from the then secretary of war. 

The time for William making the esperiment now arrived. 

The reward has already, or will hereafter, be given him. 

Poetty has a natural alliance with, and often strongly excites, oar 
noblest emotions. 

On these causes depend all the happiness or misery which eiist 

;, he who is from eternity to eternity. 
Thou, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to come upon us, shall, 
in doe time, deliver us from it. 
Not only in this place were there security, but an abundance of 

Not one in fifty of those that call themselves deists understand the 
nature of the religion they reject. 

Virtue and mutual confidence is the soul of friendship. Where 
these are wanting, disgust or hatred often follow little differences. 

Time and chance happeneth to all men ; every person do not con- 
sider who govern those powerful causes. 

Habits must be acquired as early in life as possible, of temperance 
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and aelf-dBnial, that we may be able to resist pleasure, and to ondure 
pain, when either of these interfere with our duty. 

The error of resting wholly on faith or on works, is one of those 
seductions which most easily nusleads men. 

The enemies who we have most to fear are those of our own hearts, 

Themistocles concealed tie enterprisee of Paustmias, either think- 
ing it base to betray the socrats trusted to his confidence, or imagined 
it impossible for such ill-concerted schemes fo take effect. 

Christ applauded the liberality of the poor widow, who be had seen 
casting of her two mites into the treasury. 

This is one of the duties which requires peculiar circumspection. 

He that has ears to hear, let him hear. 

The grand temple consisted of one great and several smaller 
edifices. 

The girls school was better conducted formerly than the boys ; but 
now it is burd saying which is the more orderly. 

You must be aeneible that there is no other person but me who oouid 
give the information desired. 

Tear after year steals something from us; till the decaying fabric 
Ifltlers of itself, and erumblas at length into duat. 

It is amazing his propensity to this vice, against every principle of 
interest and honor. 

He acted agreeable to the dictates of prudence, though he were in a 
situation exceeding delicate. 

Thoy admired the countryman's, as they called him, candor and 
uprightness. 

No persons feel the distresses of others so much as them that have 
experienced distress themselves. 

Ciesar wrote in tlie same mannof that he fought. 

I could not buy it nor borrow it. 

There was no place so hidden nor remote as the plague did not 

No problem is so difficult which ho can not solve. 
This pen does not write good. 
ETery man can not afford to keep a watch. 
You have been fooling with that bellows for this two hours. 
The four first benches are reserved for the pupils, so that tbej will 
be in nobody else's way. 
Allow mo to respectfully present you. with a gold watch. 
The performance was approved of by all who saw it. 
He is not rich and incom|ioteut for business. 
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The vietorj eeemed like a resurrection from the dead, to theEaatern 
States. 

The supplying an army of fiontraotors, General Jackson had ob- 
jcctud to, as highly objectionable. 

It is an acknowledged fact by aome of our moat eiperiencel teach- 
erE, that but few persona can write a full page without fie transgreaa- 
ing in aome way the rulea of style. 

That fellow's being a poet, I never heard mentioned before. 

Then did the officer lay hold of him and executed him immediately. 

Whom ia that person whom I saw you introduce, and present him 
10 the president? 

I offer observations that a long and checkered pilgrimage have en- 
abled me to make on man. 

Propriety of pronunciation ia the giving to every word the sound 
which the most polil* usage of the language appropriates t* it. 

The book is printed very neat, and on fine wove paper. 

The ftelds look so greenly that I am tempted 1« roam over them. 

He is a new created knigbt, and his dignity seta awkward on 

A too great variety of studies dissipate and weaken the mind. 
Jampfl was resolved to not indulge himself in such a cruel amuse- 

Calumny and detraction are sparks, which if you do nut blow, they 
will go out of themselves. 

They that honor me 1 will honor ; and them that despise me shall 
be lightly esteemed. 

I have not nor shall not consent to a proposal ao unjust. 

This treaty waa made at Earl Morefon the governor's castle. 

The buainees was no sooner opened, but it was cordially acqui- 

Astoliis general conduct, he deserves punishment as much, or more, 
than his companion. 

Ho acted independent of foreiga assistance. 

They understand the practical part better than him; but he ia much 
Ijt'tter acquainted with the theory than them. 

The people's happiness is the stntesmans honor. 

Be aolicitous to aid such deserving peraona who appear doatituto of 
friends. 

Ignorance, or the want of light, produce sensuality, c 
and those violent eontesls about trifles, which c 
and crimes in the world. 
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No huioan happiness is ao complete as does not contain some im- 
perfection. 

Thia is the person wlio we are so much obliged to, and we expected 
to have seen, when the favor was conferred. 

"What can be the reason of the comniittee having delaved the 



I know not if Charles waa the author, but I understood it to be he. 

When we see bad men to he honored and prosperous in the world, 
it ia some discouragement to virtue. 

Tlie furniture was all purchased at Wentworth'a, the cabinet- 
maker's. 

It is right aaid that though faith justify us, yet works must justify 
our faith. 
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PART THIEi). 

INVENTION — RESUMED. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

EXEMPLIFICATION, OR ILLUSTKATIYE fTCTION. 

In preceding chaptera the pupil baa been esercised in narration, 

simply as suet. It is now proper that he should be directed to those 

forms of narration that hare some other end in view than the mere 

recounting of events. 

§ 323. Tliere is not a more effective method of enforc- 
ing important tnith, or of teaching lessons of high value, 
than tho esemplifl cation of them in pleasing narrative. 
It is an old adage that "example is better than precept," 
and even when the example is a fictitious one, yet, if it 
be conceived in a life-like and natural manner, it carries 
with it a force far superior to mere dry argument or in- 
junction. Hence it becomes important to be able in this 
pleasing way to commend to others the dictates of good 
sense and of virtue. 

It may be thought by some hi have been better to prescribe the 
illustration of moral truth by veritable esamplea, before proceeding 
to the invention of flclatious ones. But there are some reasons for 
the contrary course. The events of real life are very comples, both 
in their causes and their reauils. It is diflicult to find a pure illus- 
tration of any moral truth. To select from the tangled meshes of 
actual events, the single thread of results that are fairly referable to 
one cause, is beyond the powers of the generality of young persons. 
It requires esperienea ; experience in two ways ; first, to furnish facts ; 
secondly, to impart the wisdom to trace the connections of facta io 
their causes. Moreover, the acquaintance of yoting people does not 
reach far beyond the circle of their friends; and it would bo a very 
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improper thing to require a pupil to narrate ca'ies, drawn from tlie 
community around, ^uch ib ht mi-ht conoeire to be liluitration'; 
of tlie evil effects of somp foible tr \ice His ittitioufl caijes will 
generally bear a sufficient resemblance to «,tual onei, t« answer 
all tbe demands of a stickler for fact 

Fiction, then, is the prelerahle field If obviates all difficult and 
delicate matters connectedwith peronnal charattisr The imagination 
of the young is vigorous, and calls for esercise. Let the e\ercise be 
supplied; lot it be guided unto useful ends. The task of writing 
compositions becomes no task, but a pleasure, when it is made a 
means of indulging the forward fancy. 

§ 324. First, let the pupil be iiiatrHCted as to the dif- 
ferent kinds of fiction. These, in prose, are Novels, Bo- 
mances, and Tales, The last differs from the two preced- 
ing only in the matter of length, being shorter than thej. 
UTovels and romances differ from each other in the degree 
to which they follow nature and probability. The novel 
aims to reflect real life; the romance does not hesitate to 
introduce the marvelous and the supernatural. It is ob- 
vious that a tale, be it ever so short, will be characterized 
by a likeness to one or the other of these two classes of 
more extended Actions. 

It is, then, that form of tale which reEemblei the novel, the iale that 
reflets real life, that the pupil should first attempt Not because it 
is easier to excel in this style of fiction, but betause it is easier to do 
any thing at all at it. As there is nothing like on esample to maie 
thinge clear, the following example is introduced to give some idea 
of the kind of production here required. 

LomSA SIMONS; OB ATPUOATION, 

Louisa Simons was a bright, intelligent girl of fourteen, amiable 
and ambitious, the joy of her parents, the pride of her teachers, and 
far advanced in all her studies, except arithmetic. 

"Oh, mother I" she esclaimed frequently, "this is the day for the 
blackboard; and a blaclc day to mel I ha1« arithmetic! I wish the 
multiplication table bad never been invonted I There is not sueli an 
ciprcssivo verse in tlie world as the old one,— 
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' Multiplication is veiation, 



The Kale of Three does puzzle me, 
And Practice drives me mad.' " 



reproved her for her vehemence; Bome- 
timea soothed, and sometimes encouraged her; but finding her more 
and more escited, she addressed her one day, gravely and anxiously, 

"My daughter, you make me unhappy hy these espressions I am 
aware that many minda are so constituted as to Icam numbers slowly ; 
but that close attention and perseverance can conquer even natural 
defects, has been often proved. If you pass over a rule carelessly, 
and say you comprehend it, whan really from a want of energy you 
have failed io grasp it, you will never learn ; and your black days, 
when you become a woman, and have responsibilities, will increase. 
I speak feelingly on this subject, for I had the same natural aversion 
to arithmetic as yoursalf Unfortunately for me, a schoolmate, quick 
at figures, shared my desk "We had no blackboards then, and she 
was kind or unkind enough lo wjrk out my sums for me. The con- 
sequence is that I ha^ e suffered repeatedly in my purse and in my 
feelings, from my ignorance Even now I am obliged to apply to 
your father in the mont trifling calculations, and you must sometimes 
have noticed my mortification under such cireumstancos." 

"I look to jou for assistance," continued she, affoctionately, to 
Iiouisa. " Yoo ha^e every advantage; your mind is active, and in 
other respects disciplined, and I am sure your good heart will prompt 
you in aiding me. ' ' 

Louisa's eyes looked a good resolution ; she kissed her mother, and 
commenced her lesson with the right feelings. Instead of being 
angry with her teacher and herself because every thing was not 
plain, she tried to clear her brow, and attend to the subject calmly. 

Success crowned her efforts, while, added to the pleasure of acqui- 
sition, she began \o experience the higher joy of self-conquest and 
her mother's approbation. She gave herself up to diligent study, 
and conquered at length the higher branches of arithmetic. 

Louisa, the eldest of three children, had been bom to the luxuries 
of wealth, and scarcely an ungratified want had shaded her sunny 
brow. Mr. Simons was a merchant of respectable connections; but 
in the height of his prosperity, one of those failures took place which 
occur in commerce, and his affairs became suddenly involved in tho 
shock which is often felt so far in the mercantile chain. A ncrvons 
17 
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temperament and delicate sjstem were eoon aadly wrought upon by 
this misfortune, imd his mind, perplexed and harassed, seemed to 
lose its elearneaa in talculation, and Its happy view of life. Louisa 
was at this period acvrntLLn jt-ari of ago; her understanding clear 
and vigorous, her passions disciplined, and hor faculties restinjj, like 
a young fewn, for a sudden bound. 

It was a cold autumn evening; the children were beguiling them- 
selves with wild gambols about the parlor; Mr. Simons sat leaning 
his head upon his hand, gazing upon an accumulated pile of ledgers 
and papers; Mrs. Simons was busily sewing, and Louisa, with her 
fingers between the leaves of a closed book, sat anxiously regarding 
her father. 

"Those children distract me," said Mr. Simons, peevishly. 

" Hush, Eohert I Come here, Margaret I" said Mrs. Simons, gently; 
and taking one on her lap, and another by her side, whispered a little 
story, and then put them to bed- 
When Mrs. Simons left the room, Louisa laid aside bet book, and 
stood by her fether. 

"Don't disturb me, child," said he, roughly. Then recollecting 
himself, he waved his hand gently for her to retire, and continued. 
"Do not feel hurt, dear, with my abruptness. I am perplexed with 
these complicated accounts." 

"Father," said Louisa, hesitatingly, and blushing, "I thint Icould 
assist you, if you would permit me." 

"Tou, my love?" exclaimed he, laughing, "these papers would 
puzzle a deeper head than yours." 

"I do not wish to boast, dear fafher," said Louisa, modestly, "but 
when Mr. Random gave me my last lesson, he said — " 

"What did he say?" asked Mr. Simons, encouragingly. 

"He said," answered Louisa, blushing more deeply, "that I was a 
better accountant than most merchants. And I do believe, father," 
continued she, earnestly, "that if you would allow me, I could assist 
you." 

Mr. Simons smiled sadly ; but to encourage her desire of usefulness, 
opened his accounts. Insensibly he found hit daughter following him 
in the labyrinth of numbers. 

Louisa, with a fixed look and clear eye, her cheek kindling with 
interest, and her pencil in her hand, listened to him. Mrs. Simons 
entered on tiptoe, and seated herself softly at her sewing. The ac- 
counts became more and more complicated. Mr. Simons, with his 
practiced habits, and Louisa, with her quick intellect and ready will, 
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followed them up w 
daughter gave him new life. 
E truck twulya. 

"Wife," said he, suddenly, ' 
feared; if this girl gives me a fe' 

"My beloved child 1" said Mrs. SimoDB, pressing Louisa's glowing 
theuk to hers. 

Louisa retired, recommended herself to tiod, and slept profoundly. 
The next morning, after again seeking His blessing, she repaired to 
her fatheri and again, with untiring patience, went through the 
details of his books, copied the aecoCmts in a fair hand, nor left him 
until his brow was smoothed, and the phantom of bankruptcy had 
disappeared. 

A day passed by, and Louisa looked contemplative and absorbed. 
At length she said; 

"Father, you complain that you can not afford another clerk at 
present. You have tried me, and find me worth something ; I will 
keep your hooks until your affairs are regulated, and you may give 
me a little salary to furnish shells for my cabinet." 

Mr. Simons accepted hec offer with a caress and a smUe. Louisa's 
cabinet increased in value ; and the beautiful female handwriting in 
her father's books was a subject of interest and curiosity to his mer 
cantile friends. 

And from whence, as, year after year, wealth poured in its thousand 
luxuries, and Louisa Simons st«od dispensing pleasures to the gay, 
and comforts to the poor, did she trace her happiness? To early self- 
conquest MbS. CAROLrSB GiLMAJI. 

As this class of compositions has of late years become so extensive 
and powerful an agency, somewhat for evil, hut vastly more for good, 
it becomes desirable that the talent and taste of young persons should 
be carefully trained in this Geld of literature. The following hints 
will not, therefore, be out of place. 

§325. "The chain of inei dents on which a fiction ia 
founded ia called its plot. A plot should not be glaringly 
improbable; it should be moral, consistent in all its parts, 
and so managed as to keep alive the reader's interest 
throughout. This is often insured by reserving some 
important denouemeiit for the last." 
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§ 326. By Baying that the plot should be moral, it ib 
Eaeant that its tendency or influence should be in favor of 
morality. If vicious personages are introduced, or vicious 
actions described, the perpetrators should never be repre- 
sented aa gaining, in the long run, by their iniquity. But 
in accordance with the teachings of the Bible and the 
moral sentiments of mankind, wickedness should always 
be made to work misery, and virtue find its reward either 
in some form of worldly prosperity, or in a happy, hope- 
ful death. 

Tte direction to " keep up the interest of tlie reader throughout hy 
reserving some important denouement to the last," is one that applies 
more justly to the novel than to the tale. The brevity of the latter 
allows its plot to he much simpler than that of the novel. And yet, 
in every fiction, the skillful use of mystery, provided all be made 
plain at the last, adds to the entertainment afforded by the work. 

§ 327. "West to a good plot nothing ia so necessary to 
success in fictitious composition as a striking and life-like 
portraiture of character. The peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual personages introduced into the story must be main- 
tained throughout. Whatever each says or does must 
harmonize with the character assigned to him by the 
writer." 

The following list of "morals," or Jesaons proper for illustration, is 
given for the convenience of the pupil. 

1. The practical advantages of a knowledge of mathematics. 

2. The advantage of a knowledge of chemistry. 
8. The benefit of newspapers. 

4. The pleasures of a hunter's life. 

5. The perils of a seaman's life. 

6. The hardships and moral dangers of a soldier's life. 

7. The art of making others happy. 

8. Make the best of every thing. 

9. True and false politeness. 

10. The danger of contracting a fondness for games. 

11. The evils of being a slave to fashion. 

12. The evils of being oTcr-worked. 
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18. The evils of estrayagant liring. 
14. The danger of a talent for ridicule. 
16. Patience and perseverance will overcor 

16. A goodly apple is often rotten at the core. 

17. Lying is a bad trade. 

18. Knowledge is power. 

19. The advantages of system. 

20. Resist the beginnings of evil. 

2!. Neceasity ia tie mother of invention. 
22. A wounded reputation is hard !« cure, 
28. A good cause makes a stout heart. 

24. A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

25. The fruits of labor are sweeter than the gifts of fortune. 

26. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

27. Prosperity is a severer test of virtwe than adversity. 

28. The folly of striving to please every one. 

29. The folly of not governing the tongue. 

80. The folly of contracting a passion for novel-reading. 

31. The lasting effects of early impressions. 

32. The advantage of a love for one's trade. 

33. The evils of emulation. 

84. The advantage of having a sincere friend, 

85. The evils of flattery, 

86. The nobleness of a life devoted to doing good, 

37. "What good a little child can do. 

38, How to govern the temper. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

DIALOGUE, 



After some practice in the exercises of the foregoing chapter, it 
will occur to the pupil that much of the life-like interest of a tale 
results from the ingenious introduction of conversation between the 
personages of his story. This suggests a new field for the exercise of 
his powers ; a field to which he may with profit confine his energies 
for a time : the invendon of Dialogue, 

§ 328. First, the Dialogue, like the illustrative tale, 
must have an object. The composer must aim to set 
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forth some truth, or to display some character, or to die- 
cuss some questioE. This aim must be before him all the 
time, 

§ 329. Secondly, he must invent his characters, and the 
circiimstancea under which they come together. Por a 
beginner, it is beet to take characters snch as he has seen 
and heard. By and by, he may trust himself to bring in 
personages, beyond the sphere of hie own observation, 
and he may even ventnre to lay his scene in the remote 
past. 

§ 330. But withal, let him remember that it is a capital 
quality of a dialogue to have each of the personages 
(technically called dramatis personce) strongly marked in 
character; each must be strikingly distinguished from all 
the others by his occupation, sentiments, diction, manners, 
disposition, every thing about him. Other things being 
equal, the more striking the contrasts of character, the 
easier it is to write the dialogue. 

§ 331. Thirdly, he must take especial pains to make each 
personage speak and act consistently with the character 
attributed to it. Eveiy utterance must, if possible, be 
such as to betray that character ; such as would, from the 
mouth of any other, be a plain incongruity. Hence, it is 
not advisable to have too many personages; and it must 
be confessed that the finest passages in dialogue-writing 
are colloquies between two only. 

§ 332. Fourthly, neither the entire dialogue, nor any 
single speech in it, must be long. Quick repartee is the 
life of dialogue. 

As a good, specimen of the kind of composition above recommended, 
the following is tsten from AiKBN : 

ALESASDBR AND THE EOBBEB. 

Albkandbb. "Wtatl art ttou the Thrscian robber, of whoso 
exploits I have heard so much? 

KoBBBR. I am a Thracian, and a soldier. 
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Alexavser. a soldier? a thief, a plunderer, an asisassinl the 
pest of the country I I could honor thy coun^ ; but I must delist 
and punish thy crimes. 

Robber. "What haye I done of which jou can complainl 

Alexandbs. Hast thou not set at defiance my authority; violated 
the public peace, and passed thy life in injuring the persons and 
properties of thy fellow-subjects? 

KoBBRR. Alexander, I am your captive; T must hear what you 
please to aay, and endure what you please to inflict. But my soul is 
unconquercd; and if I reply at al! to your reproaches, I will reply 
like a free man. 

Alexander Spe<ik freely Tac be it fVom me to take the advan- 
tageof mypow r to silence those v ith whom I deign to converse I 

Robber. I must then answer jour question by another. How 
have you passed yo ir life? 

Alexander Like a hero Ask Fan e, and she will tell you, 
A.mong the brave I have been the bravest; among sovereigns, the 
noblest; among conquerors the mightie t 

RoBBEK. And does not Fame speak of me, too? Was there aver 
a bolder captain of a more valiant band? Was there ever— ^but I 
scorn to boast Tou yoirself kn w tlat I have not been easily 
subdued. 

Alexandbk 'it 11 wl it sr >ou I it i robber, a base, dishonest 
robber ? 

KoEBER. And what i a onqucr r? Have not you, too, gone 
about the earth like an evil genius blasting the fair fruits of peace 
iind industry; plundering ravaging killing without law, without 
justice, merely t gratity an insatiable lust for dominion? All that 
I have done to a single district, with a hundred foCowers, you have 
done to whole nations, with a hundred thousand. If I have stripped 
individuals, you have ruined kings and princes. If I have burned a 
few hamlets, you have desolated the most flourishing kingdoms and 
cities of the earth. What is then the diflerence, bat that as you were 
born a king, and I a private man, you have been able to become & 
mightier robber than I? 

Alkxandkh. But if I have taken like a king, I have given like 
a king. If I have subverted empires, I have founded greater. I 
have cherished arts, commerce, and philosophy. 

KoBBBR. I, too, have freely given to the poor, what I took from 
the rich. I have established order and diiEcipllne among the most 
ferocious of mankind, :md have stretched out my protecting arm 
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over the oppressed. I know, indeod, little of the philosophy you talk 
of; but I believe neither you nor I shall ever atone to the world for 
the mischief we have done it. 

Alxxamssr. Leave me. Take off hia chains and uae him well. 
Are we, then, so much alike? AUaxtmier like a robber? Let me 
reflect I 

This branch of composition has, of course, a natural connection 
with the regular drama ; but it would be prematura for the pupil to 
attempt the latter with all ita intricacj of plot, its artistic arrange- 
ment of scenes and acts, and ita aJlotment of award in the catastrophe, 
in his present state of advancement. And yet, so far as particular 
scenes in dramas illustrate the requirements and excellences of dia- 
logue, they may be profitably studied as models. Several such may 
be found in every good reading-boob or speech-book, and the teacher 
may furnish others as far as may be required. 
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PART FOURTH. 

EXPBESSION —R E S U M B D. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

CfLBARNESS OR PERSPICUITY. 

§ 333. This property of style consists in flO arranging 
the words and clauses of a sentence as to indicate the 
meaning promptly, and in rejecting al) expressions that 
would, bring in the least obscurity or doubt as to the 
author's meaning. This property of style has been in- 
directly discussed in all the preceding chapters on Ex- 
pression; inasmuch as a sentence whose diction is pure, 
proper, simple, and pi-ecise, whose structure ie deformed 
by no solecism or want of unity, is not in much danger 
of being charged with a want of clearness. And yet 
there are certain requirements of perspicuity that are not 
covered by any of the foregoing rules. The perfection 
of style demands that he who reads or hears a discourse 
shall never for one moment he delayed by any doubt or 
puzzle as to the intended meaning, or have any other 
suggested by the collocation of the words. 

§ 334. The faults opposed to Clearness may be arranged 
under two general heads, Obscurity and Ambiguity. 

I. OBSCTRITY. 

§ 33B. A sentence is obscure when the reader or hearer 
ia in the least puzzled to gather any coherent meaning 
from it, or to comprehend at a glance all the conditions 
or qualifieatiouB of the assertion that the author intended 
to express. 
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§ 336. The soarces of obscurity, aside from the viola- 
tions of ail preceding rules, are the following: 



2. Improper ellipsis; 

3. Superabundance of words ; 

4. The complicated structure of the s 
§ 337. I. Misexpression consists in using such phrase- 
ology as, strictly interpreted, conveys a different meaning 
from that intended. This fault in Structure corresponds 
to Imprecision in Diction. It is a fault against which 
many of the rules of Syntax are leveled, but there are 
some instances of it which escape all of them, Such are 
these: 

"He plays a good fiddle." 

"I liked to have gotten one or two broken heads." 

"A luxuriant growtli of flower-gardens and shrubbery surrounded 
the house." 

" The curved line is made square instead of round, for the reason 
before mentioned." 

"Prepositions are derived from the two Latin words, jirie and jHtno, 
which signify Je/ore and ^jiiKe." 

§ 338. II. Improper Ellipsis is the most frequent source 
of obscurity. Ellipsis of words that are not necessary to 
the prompt understanding of a sentence is far from being 
a fault of style. But conciseness is not to be sought at 
the expense of clearness. The followingare examples of 
this error : 

" They saw, and worshipsd the God that made them." 
"Intrinsic and relative beauty must he handled separately." 
"They crowded around the door so as to prevent others going out." 
" Under this head, I shall consider every thing necessary to a good 
delivery." 

§ 339, III. Superabundance of words. As obscurity may 
be caused by using too few, so likewise may it result from 
using too many words. This is not exactly the same 
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eiTor tiiat has been referred to in the chapter on Prt- 
cieion. There the superfluons words were simply unnec- 
essary; here they are positively injurious to the sense, 
tending to convert it into nonsense. The following are 
examples : 

' ' He brought about a reformation as complete as It was possible for 
so corrupt a world to be reformed." 

"Have tiej ascertained the person who gave the information?" 

"Socrates was born at Athens, 470 B. C. ; and though there were 
no demonstrations of joy for the event made at his birth, yet this one, 
then and thus unnoticed, was destined for a great purpose to he ac- 
complished by hiiii." 

§ 340. IV. A cowflicated structure. The rules of syntax 
will, if followed, prevent nearly aU the cases of obscurity 
that might arise from this cause. The only three cases 
that need here t,u be mentioned are the following. 

§ 341. . (a.) A series of words of the same part of speech, 
some of wliich have different syntactical relations from 
the others. 

BXiMPLB. 

But unto them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, hut 
obey unrighteousness, indignation, and wratb] tribulation and an- 
guish, upon every soul that doeth evil; to the Jew first, and also to 
the Gentile. 

§ 342. (&.) An awkward arrangement of modifiers, par- 
ticularly modifying adjuncts, by which the basis of one 
seems to be the antecedent of another, or the connective 
ie liable to be referred to the wrong antecedent. 

Habits must be acquired of temperance and self-denial, 

Claudius was canonizeii among the gods, who scarcely deser-ved the 

g 343. (c.) Words, phrases, or clauses that are co-ordi- 
nately connected may be so arranged that it is not at 
once obvious which the connected parts are; this pro- 
duces obscurity. 
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EXAMPLES. 

He is not rich and incompetent for business. 

The bed-clothes, pile carefully on. the floor, and the crockery, throw 
out of the window. 

He not only owns a bouse, but 9.1so a large farm. 

Sir "William DaTenant was born in. 1605 at Oxford, whore his 
father kept au Inn, and was educated at that university. 

II. AMBIGUITY. 

g 344. Ambiguity is the fault of a sentence that is capa- 
ble of two meanings, making it neceseary for the hearer 
or reader to turn aside from the current of thought long 
enough to decide which meaning is intended. 

§ 345. Ambiguity may be produced in three ways: 

1. By the use of equivocal terms in such a eonnection 
as not to make the intended meaning clear; 

2. By making a representative word stand for two dif- 
ferent words in the same sentence; 

3. By an unhappy arrangement of modifiers or con- 
nectives. 

§ 346. I. Equivocal terms are those which have more 
than one meaning. By this are meant, not the mere 
shades of meaning which a word naturally comes to have 
by figurative application, but those independent, irrela- 
tive significations which some words possess. Perspicuity 
requires that when such a word is used, it should be in 
such a connection as shall promptly and unmistakably 
indicate the meaning intended. 

Thus, when I say " That man was imprisoned for forging," no one 
would understand me to use the word Jorg^ in any other sense than 
that of txtmierffAting. Its other signification, forming hy the hammer, 
would scarcely be thought of in such a connection. But when I eay, 
«A man who has lost bis eye-sigbt has in one sense less consciousness 
than he had before," the word seme, being used after the mention of 
eye-sight, might very naturally be supposed to refer to one of our five 
senses, which is not the case. 

§ 347. The most effectual remedy for equivocal lan- 
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gaage, supposing that for some reason it is important to 
retain the equivocal word, is to mention the term to 
which it is opposed, or else to employ b, synonymous 
word along with it; a species of tautology which is per- 
missihle in such cases. Thus, the word moral is some- 
times relieved of ambiguity hy such a phrase aa " the 
moral as opposed to the physical," or "the moral as op- 
posed to the intellectual," or "the moral as opposed to 
the immoral," according to the intended signification in 
the passage. This method is cumbrous, but clearness is 
so important a quality that every thing else must be sac- 
rificed unto it, if necessary. 

§ 348. The following are some of the words most liable 
to he used equivocally. 

Of. This preposition, whenused after a noun expressive 
of action, is amhiguous. Sometimes its subsequent is the 
agent of the action, sometimes the object. 

TKus, the phrosB i?ie love of parenis mny mean either the affection 
entertalEed by parents for their ofifepring, or that entertained by their 
children toward them. 

§ 349. Or. This conjunction always connects alterna- 
tives, but sometimes alternatives of things, sometimes of 
names toi the same thing. 

In the aentanoe, " He was more ancient than Zoroaster, or Zer- 
dusht a person ignorant of the fact that these were two namua for 
the same pTson, would be at a loss to understand the assertion. 

§ 350 Moie This word is sometimes an adjective in 
the comparative degree, sometimes an adverh qualifying 
an adjective, and putting it in the comparative. It should 
not be used in both relations in the same phrase. 

Thus, "He uaefl more and more convincing arguments than hia 
adyersary," contains a violation of this rule. The first more means 
m greater numJiei-; the second more qualifies conviticing. But the 
e might be misunderstood to assert that the argnments were 
ingly eonvineing beyond those of the adveraary. 
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§ 351. Bo is sometimes a representative verb, and in 
other situations has a m.6aning of its own. 

In the eentance, " I have long since learned to like nothing but 
what you do," one is at a losa to know whether the last phrase means 
"nothing but what you like," or " nothing hut what you perform." 

§ 352. II. Ambiguity may be occasioned by making a 
representative word, such as a pronoun, for example, 
stand for tw^ different words in the same sentence. Im- 
portant as it is to avoid this fault, it must be confessed to 
he one of the most difficult achievements of good writing. 
The pupil will often find that it requires all his skill in 
varying the expression to avoid using the same pronoun 
to represent objects in the same sentence; and some 
instances will occur in which it can not without great 
awkwardness be avoided. 



He told his father that he (the son) had insured his (the father's) 
life; so that in no erent could his (the son's) estate he damaged by his 
(the father's) death. 

One may have an air which proceeds from a knowledge of the mat- 
ter before him, which (knowledge) may naturally produce some mo- 
ti n f his h ad and b dj wh' h (motions) might become the bench 
b tt than th b 

In u h nt n as th fl t f the foregoing, if there be no 
oth w'yf 1 ntl dffi ulty, the use of the direct quota- 
ti n w li ban h all mh ty He "aid to his father, ' I have 
n dyulf thtnn nf can mv estate be damaged by 

The latter of the foregoing esamples maj he divested of all that is 
objectionable by recastina; the entire sentence, thus; "A knowledge 
of the matter before him might Rive one sueh an ait and produce such 
motions of the head and body as would suit the bench better than the 

§ 353. III. An unhappy arrangement of modifiers or 
connectives may cause ambiguity, as will be seen from 
the following examples. 
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For sale: the latest style of white men's hats. 
Theism can only be opposed to atheism or polytheism. 
The Komana understood liberty, at least, as well as we. 
The following lines were written by one who, for more than ten 
j-ears, had been confined in the penitentiary, for his own diversion. 



I. ObscuTe and AmMguous Senieneea to be CorrcHed,* 

"While the band was playing, the air was so stil! that we could dis- 
tinguish every air that was played, even at that distance. 

He was inspired with a true sense of that function. 

They were persons of moderate intellects even before they were im- 
paired by their passions. 

In the proper position of adverbs the ear carefully requires to be 
consulted, as well as the sense. 

The barli Ferdinand is soon expected to sail. 

And so this is the base lie that lies at the bottom of all this dis- 
turbance. 

The more I see of hb conduct, 1 like him. better. 

He advanced against the fierce old man, imitating his address, his 
pace, and career, as well as the vigor of his horse and his own skill 
would allow. 

They seemed to be nearly dressed alike. 

I wished some one would hang me a hundred times. 

There sat the lady sewing, with a Eoman nose. 

Even if he should become a scholar, wiU his manners ever become 
a professor's chair? 

There are so many advantages of speakin 
and being master of it, that, let a 
not but be worth our taking some pains in it. 

He determined to invite hack to the island the king, and to call to- 
gether his friends. 

I saw two men digging a dit^h with soldiers' caps and striped pan- 
ttiloons. 

I charge this officer with having abandoned his charge at the crit- 
ical moment when we were expecting the enemy's charge upon us. 



■n language well, 
calling be what it will, it cim 
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The people of this country posseea a healthj country nnd fertile 
The cleric fold his employer that whatever he did, he could not 

By greatness I not only mean the hulk of any single object, but the 
distinctness of the whole view at a single glance. 

My Christian and surname begin and end with the samo lettera. 

Let us consider by what social arrangements virtue and goodness 
may have the most and the mo£t powerful motives. 

In the circumstances I was at that time, my troubles heavily 
pressed oa me. 

You will not hardly say that clergymen have the least right to your 
protection. 

He only read one book. 

Charlemagne patronized not only learned men, but also established 
several educational institutions. 

A taste for useful knowledge will provide us with a great and noble 
entertainment when others leave us. 

He talks all the way upstairs to a visit. 

Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and 
think that their reputation obscures them, and their commendable 
qualities stand in their light i and therefore they do what they ean to 
cast a cloud over them, that the bright shining of their virtues may 
not obscure them. 

She felt persuaded that the relation of master and slave was filled 
with duties that would require strict Christian piety, watchfulness, 
and prayer, to enable one to bear with patience, gentleness, and for- 
bearance the many veJmtions that would inevitably come, and to 
prosecute with wisdom, skill, and persevering labor, all that would be 
required of one to perform. 

Mr. Jone$ tells, when he is in one of his jovial moods, a good story, 
and takes off a character finely. 

In the distribution of the negroes, care was taken to plac! them in 
complete families. 

In these vagaries, her mind was sure almost to wander off boiiio, 
and dwell upon its loved scenes. 

He was willing to buy or sell, either way. 

Either give me your note, or pay me cash, one. 

It is all one to me; I had as lief do one as either. 

Mrs. H. was not like a majority of boarding-bousc keepers. 

He aimed at nothing less than the crown. 
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Sistus the iPourth was, if I mistake not, a great collector of books, 

He chiefly spoke of virtue. 

Without firniness, nothing tliat is great can be undertaken, or dif- 
ficult can be accomplished. 

Pharaoh-nechoh went up against tie King of Assyria, and Josiah 
wont out against hira, and he slew him at Magiddo, when ho had 

Some productions of nature rise in value according as they more or 
less resemble art. 

Scholars should be taught to scrutinize the sentiments carefully ad- 
vanced in all the books they read. 

I beg of you never let tie glory of our nation, who made Franco 
tremble, and yet has the gentleness to be unable to bear opposition 
from the meanness of his own countrymen, be calumniated for par- 
tisan purposes. 

Stuff a cold and starve a fever. 

And, seeing dreams are caused by the distemper of the inward parts 
of the body, there can be no reason to interpret tbero as inward rev- 
elations from a superior being. 

What can be more extraordinary than that a person of mean birth, 
no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which have sometimes, or 
of mind, which have often, raised men to the highest dignities, should 
have the courage to attempt, and the happiness to succeed in, so im- 
probable a design as the destruction of one of the most ancient and 
most solidly founded monarchies tipon the earth ? 

(The for^ffoing bas tfiolts of more tban otlq kjnd. Point tliem all ont. So likewlw 
ia ilia following, ittolly inmanywaja.) 

"William Haalitt, so his father hoped, would embrace the minis- 
terial career, and was educated with this view, — among other things, 
taught music; but he never got beyond a performance of " God save 
the King" on the harpsichord; and though it is clear he appreciated 
pulpit oratory, — see his description of the noble sermon which he 
heard Coleridge preach at Shrewsbury, — he was no more flt for the 
pulpit than was Coleridge, the ex-dragoon Cunvberbatch, the future 
author of " Kubla Khan," and later, the oracular guest of the Greens 
at Highgate, to whose feet, as to those of a Gamaliel, persons decided 
or undecided in their philosophies thronged to listen for the great 
song of incoherent, yet deep and lofly thoughts, delivered in the 
noblest language and the most impressive style, which the Seer 
18 
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poured out, by way of relief to himself and of comfort for those 
who repaired to his shrine, and howcd hefore the mystical speech 
of ifs Oracle. 

II. Correct all ike Errors and sujiph/ ike \m,iUed PoinU in i/ie foUoa- 
iiiff entrant 
After subtracting from the general mass of the current literature 
of the day that which poaaesaes aft infidel tendency decidedly and a 
yery superficial discrimination would show that it constitutes no small 
portion of the whole still that which remains ia composed in so large 
ft measure of that which is corrupting by its tendency to minister to 
the base passions or secularizing by the steadiness with which aU 
Christian reference is ignored and repudiated that in respect of the 
effects and consequences upon the Christian interoata of society its 
influence is hardly less positively injurious it is a curious fact that 
the largest portion of the most elegant literature of the day and 
especially of that which is denominated light literature and which 
from the nature of ita topics and the attractivenesa of its style consti- 
tutes the staple of the reading of the public of this country though 
the product of minds not disposed to doubt the authority of the Bible 
is for the moat part deatJtute of all Christian reference and both in 
iia spirit and substance is as if Christianity had no existence among 
men but in additiou we have but to frequent the various book marts 
of the country to see the vast amount of impure corrupting literature 
without even the merit of literary excellence to redeem it which in a 
cheap form is retried out to the people and which now constitutes a 
large portion of the reading matter of the masses it is this conduct 
of the literature of the world with auoh steadied repudiation of all 
Christian spirit and ium in other words it is this divorcement of lit- 
erature from the spirit of Christianity which has created that aver- 
sion of literary men to evangelical Christianity about which the cele- 
brated John Foster has written so profoundly which has tended to 
make the profession of literature unfavorable to right Christian ex- 
perience which creating the impression that the Christian empire is 
not co-extensive with the mind but that there are regions of menial 
range unembraced in the dominion of Chrislianitj has fostered an in- 
fidel spirit that has made literature itself an agency of secularization 
and for the alienation of the mind tcom the spirit and objects of right 
Christianity 
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PART FIFTH. 

INVENTION — RESUMED. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

ORiaiNAL QUESTIONS FOR A PLAN. 

In Chapter III the tea her wa> recommunded to elicit thoughts on 
as gned uhje t. by ask ng que t on fh answers to which were to 
be fu n hed b the pupils snd properly tran ed nto a connected 
compo t It s now proper to require the p p 1 Mmaelf to furnish 

the quest ong appropr ate t a g ven subject and the subject given 
need not be so s mple as those ^nten plated n Chapter III, Tha 
cour e ].roper to be pur 'd w II be v rv s m lar to those recom- 
mended for prev oua eierc ses n Invent on P rsf , the pupils are 
reiuired to make a first driugh of que^t ons on the given subject. 
Th s must le done n tha presence of the tPBcher Then these first 
dra ghts re exchanged among the p p Is f r or ticism. Among 
oth r I ntB the orler of the quest ons becomes matter of criticism. 
When altera! on ire s gwasted reasons should be given for tbe 
arrangement jroposed In th g way w thout he necessity for any 
1 al rulos th judgment and taste ot the pup 1 will be practi- 
cal! trained to a rat onal and jleas ng m tfod oi producing their 
tl ufhts 

After tl a first dra ghts have thu? been amenied by mutual criti- 

m and the second draughts made the teacher should revise these 
fully and j ertect the arrangment of the questions. Lastly, 
trom these quest ons the mpos t n are to la wr tten in the same 
gen ral manner as pres r bed n Chapter III 

The toll wing spec men of a scheme of quest ons w th the criticisms 
made u; on t and the final arrangement of t will show what ia meant. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
QuestioTts of the First Draught, 
I. What is biography ? 
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3. "Which is the best? 

4. "What is the use of biography? 

5. What makes biography so interesting? 

6. Are the biographies of great men inierestiBg (« young persons? 

7. Are those of women to boys? Why? 

8. How does biography differ from history? 

9. What is autobiography? 

10. Have we any autobiographies In the Bible! Jobs Smith. 

OrUi^sm on the foregoing. 

I thinlf that a very important question has been left out, that ought 
to come in as No. 2, namely; What are the different kinds of bic^- 
raphy? 

Question 4 should be altered so as to read vtm for use; for there 
must be more than one use of biography. 

I think the 8th question ought to come nearer to the first, becanse 
it is closely connected with the definition of biography. 

I am inclined to thinlt that the 2d and Sd questions ought to havo 
been put last of all. 

I would suggest an additional question or two : Is not biography 
more useful to the generality of mankind than history? Why? 

I do not think that question 7th has sufficient connection with this 
Bubjeet. William Jones 

Steond Draught Amended after the C'Hiicism. 

1. What is biography! 

2. What are the different kinds of biography? 

8. How does biography differ from history, as to its nature? 

4. What are the uses of biography? 

5. Why is biography moro useful to the generality of people than 
history! 

6. What makes biography so interesting! 

7. Are all kinds of biography interesting to all classes of readers? 
If not, specify which for which. 

8. What is autobiography! 

9. How does it compare with other kinds as to credibility and in- 
terest! 

10. Are there any biographies in the Bible? 

11. Which is the best biography in the English knguaga? 

John Smith. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF ABSTRACTS. 

Alternately with the excrciaaa prescribed in the previous chapter, 
it is recommended that the pupil be required lo draw up abfltractfl of any 
pieces of good composition, eelcoted by the teacher. He is to he taught 
to indicate, sometimes by short sentences, but mostly by eomprehensive 
phrases or titles, the SBveral topics introduced in any given discourse. 
In thus tracing the course of thought which gifted minds have taken, 
tho pupil will unconsciously catch their style of arrangement. He 
will see how skillfully and naturally they pass from point to point, 
and in what manner they elaborate each point in succession. He will 
also learn how they subordinate one thought to another, and set forth 
the various subdivisions of one part of their subject, before passing to 
another ; thus securing clearness ^d vigor in their handling of the 
subject. 

As an iUvstration of the exerdse abom preieHied, v>e give the folloio- 
ing aialract of Patrick Henry's greai speech im ffteor of resisting the 
oggressiona of Great Britain, 

1. The folly of a reluctance to he convinced of an unpleasant truth. 

2. Judging by the past, the intention of the British ministry is to 
enslave America. 

8. No other reason for their seeding fleets and armies to America. 

i. All peaceable resources on the part of Americans exhausted. 

5. The ojUj/ remaining resource is viar. 

6. The replies to the objection based on the weakness of the Amer- 

(!.} Wo shall not grow stronger by postponing resistance. 
(2.) A proper use of our resources will prove our strength. 
(8.) God will help us. 

{i.) No chance left now, for the war is begun. 
{5.} No retreat now bat In slavish submission, which is worse 
than death. 
As this exercise is a iiery imporianl one, another example is given: 
the abstract of Irving's ceUbraied piece entitled " The Broken Heart." 

1. Contrast between the nature of man and tho nature of woman, 
as to the passion of love. 
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2. Contrast of the effects of diaappointed love on the two seies. 
(I.) Woman broods in secret over her unhappy lot. 

(2.) The interest and relish of life is gone. 

(8.) Her untimely end. 

(i.) Comparison to a tree killed by a secret worm. 

3. Out of the many instances known to the author, he selects one 
pre-eminent for pathetic interest; the daughter of Curran, betrothed 
to Immet. 

(I.) Sketch of the character and fate of Emniet. 

(2.) The love of Miss Curran, 

(3.) Her grief for his death intensified by the manner of it. 

(i.) The effect of the want of sympathy. 

(5.) Her appeaianoe at scenes of festivity. 

(6). The suit of a young officer. 

(7.) His success in gaining her hand, but his failure to make her 
forget her first love. 

(8.) Her melancholy end. 
A s spedme/is of good pieces of composition io be thus anah/sed, or eoii- 
densed twto an oMract, ilie following list is given. 

Addison's Reflections on the Attributes of God as seen in Creation: 
No. 565 of the Spectator. 
Addison on the use of the Fan: No. 102 of the Spectator. 
Addison's Keflections in WestminEtar Abbey. 
Blair's Lecture on the History of Eloquence. 
Blair's Lecture on the Eloquence of Popular Assemblies. 
Hume's Delineation of the Character of Queen EliEabeth. 
Macaulay's Delineation of the Character of Louis XIV. 
Mscaulay'a Essay on Milton. 
Macaulay's Essay on the Philosophy of Bacon. 
Johnson's Criticism of Shakespeare in his " Preface to Shakespeare." 
Johnson's Essay on the "Writings and Genius of Pope. 
Johnson's " Voyage of Life." 
Prescott's Delineation of Queen Isabella. 
Preseott's Description of Montezuma's "Way of Life. 
Everett's Remarks on the Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Everett's Panegyric of England. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague's Letters on Female Education. 
Blackstflno'9 Chapter on the Rights of Persons. 
Blackatona's Chapter on the Kights of Property 
Channing's Lecture on Self Culture. 
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Cbanning's Lecture on the Elevation of the Laboring Classes. 

Channing'a Lecture on the Present Age. 

EobertBon'a Introduction to the Hietory of Charles V. 

Any of the speeches of "Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Seward, etc. 

Of all forms of composition to be subjected to this process, sermons 
are the easiest; and if this hook is uBhd by any young ministers seek- 
ing to improve their style, copious exercises in the analyzing of good 
sermons sre recommended in this place. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

FORMING OF ORIGINAL PLAN. 

The pupil will now be sufSciently advanced io enter upon the in- 
vention of schemes, analyses, or abstracts, for his own compositions. 
He will have learned something of the way in which trained minds 
put fortli their thoughts | and without having any fixed rule or model 
to guide him, which could only apply to a few subjects, he must be 
required to furnish as good a scheme as he can on any assigned sub- 
j eet. The following are specimens. 

1. What it is — how distinguished from farming. 

2. What separate processes are involved in it — each described. 

3. Character of the whole employment — comparison with other em- 
ployments. 

i. Different kinds of gardening — the purposes for which they arc 
pursued, and the different personages, localities, etc., appropriate to 

5. Its antiquity — the character of ancient gardening. 

6. Its improvements in modern times. 

7. The usefulness of even pleasure gardening. 

8. The simple and elevating kinds of pleasure derived from a garden, 

9. What eminent men have said on this subject. 

1. What they are? 

2. Different points of contrast between dreams and waking thoughts 

3. Various causes. 

i. Instances of them as thus osiused. 
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n of them, with ir 

6. Remarkable fulfillmenls of dreams. 

7. The queBtion conEidered whether prophetic dreams are still 

After the manner of the foregoing let the pupil be required to draw 
up schemes on several of the following subjects, and, after criticism, 
to write essays from them. 



Farming. 


Hunting. 


Government. 


Writing. 


Dairy-work. 


Traveling. 


Books. 


Newspapers, 


Poetry. 


Painting. 


Slavery. 


Drfss. 




Missionary Life. 




Schools. 


Arms. 


Hope. 


Churohea. 


The Sabbath. 


Inventions. 


"War. 


The Steam-engine. 


Cooking. 


MUBic. 


Paper, 


Preaching. 


Arithmetic 


History. 


Pictures. 


Geography. 


Fashion. 


Gunpowder. 


Chemistry. 


Commerce. 


Letter-writing. 


Gambling. 


Botany. 


House-keeping. 


Mountains. 


Friendship. 


Early Kising. 


Bathing. 


Courage. 


Conscience. 


Fishing. 


Honesty. 


Sunday-schools. 


Beasts of Burden. 


Patriotism, 


The Sewing-machine. 


Teaching. 


Weaving. 


Cotton. 
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PART SIXTH. 

EXPRESSION — RESUMED. 



CHAPTER XSVII. 

STRENGTH, 

§ 354. This ie that property of style which imparts to 
it the power of arresting attention and forcibly itiflueneiDg 
the mind. 

Of course the amount of influence which uttered thoughl 
will have will depend on several things. If spoken, the 
tones and gestures of the speaker will greatly determine 
its effectiveness. Whether spoken or written, its im 
preesiveness will be very largely dependent on the char- 
acter of the thought itself. Still, much is due to the style. 
Many a train of thought possessed of intrinsic worth has 
failed to produce its due effect by being expressed in a 
weak style ; and many a common-place idea has awakened 
attention and admiration because happily expressed. 

Strength of style has reference to two thin^, General 
OT Prevailing Vivacity, and the Production of Emphasis. 



:, VIVACITY. 

§ 366. The requirements of thie quality of style may be 
conveniently considered under the four following heads; 

1. The quantity and kind of words used; 

2. Their arrangement in sentences; 

3. The arrangement of sentences in paragraphs : 

4. The use of connectives. 

§ 356. I. The quantity and kind of words used. Tliis is 

strictly an element of Diction rather than of Stviictnre, 

19 
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and the rules that bear on it are very nearly the same as 
those of Precision. Indeed Precision is a very considera- 
ble source of Strength. In most casoB the strength of a 
writer is in proportion to his conciseness. Verbosity en- 
feebles. Mere epithets, expletives, and the mentioning of 
unnecessary circumstances, are to be avoided. 

Young writers are apt to encumber their style by the 
use of descriptive adjectives, expressive of some quality 
that has no particular bearing upon the leading thought 
of the sentence. This feature of style which is rather a 
beauty than a blemish in poetry, has in prose quite a con- 
trary eifect. From want of a disciplined taste, this is 
imitated by the young composer. The habit iffcontracted 
of qualifying nearly every noun with some adjective, and 
as these are necessarily repeated from time to time, they 
become trite and disgusting. Open the pages of any 
third or fourth rate novel or magazine, and such phrases 
as these crowd upon the vision: "beautiful flowers," 
"bright sun," "twinkling stars," "gi-een earth," "wide 
world," "cold world," "bounding sea," "rolling sea," 
"biiny deep," "golden harvests," etc. Hence the rule, 
Never in prose use an adjective, unless its meaning tends to 
elucidate or enforce the main thought of the sentence. 

§ 357. One of the forms of Tautology is a violation of 
Strength. This consists in reiterating an idea, with but 
a trifling variation, if any, in a following clause or mem- 
ber. The following are 



" He was so old and palsied that his limbs shook cojitjnuallj, and his 
hands and knees ti-embled all the time." 

They agreed to the terms proposed, <md luxepted the condUiona. 

I 358. Here also can be traced a resemblance to what, 
in some languages at least, constitutes a poetic beauty. 
By consulting the style of the Psalms of David, one will 
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soon be convinced that it muat have been coaeidered, in 
the original Hebrew, a great beauty for the latter mem- 
ber of a sentence to resemble the former m its structure. 

This has been shown by Dr. Lowth to oonstitate the distinctive 
feature of the Hebrew verse; and it was effected very often at the 
cost of simple reiteration of the thoi,ght. As an instance, observe 
the structure of the following verses, taken from the 24th Psalm. 

The earth is the Lord's . and the fullness thereof; 

The world and they that dwell therein. 

For he hath founded it . upon the seas. 

And estahlished it . . . upon the floods. 

Who shall ascend . . . into the hill of the Lord? 

Or who shall stand . . . in his holy place? 
§ 359, Strength is not in every ease effected by reducing 
the number of words to the lowest amount compatible 
with Clearness. It is somctimee sought by the very op- 
posite course, to wit, by the repetition of words which, 
by the operation of the rules of Syntax, woald be omit- 
ted. Of this form of Strength, the style of Maoaulay 
affords abundant examples. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether he does not sometimes repeat a word or phrase 
without thereby adding to the strength. In the most 
of cases, however, it is, in his hands, a very effective 



"The spirit of religion and the spirit of chivalry concurred to 
exalt his dignity." 

" But the Iring's military means and military talents were unequal 
to the task," 

" The eitrcme section of one eloaa consists of bigoted dotards ; the 
extreme section of the other class consists of shallow and reckless 
empirics." 

" It was painful for him to call upon them to make sacriflces ; but 
from sacriflces which were necessary to the safety of the English na- 
tion and of the Protestant religion, no good Englishman and no good 
Protflstant would ahrink." 
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§ 360. Alliteration ia one of the devices by which writers 
sometimos seek Strength. This consists in using words 
that begin with or abound in some one letter or sound, 
cither in very close connection, or in similar constructions 
in adjacent members. If canned too far, it becomes a 
source of weakness rather than of Strength; but if used 
sparingly and with no appearance of premeditation, has 
a decided tendency to vivacity or impi'essiveness. 



"A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind." 

"Who shall decide when doctors disagree?" 

"The mighty hopes that make ua men," 

" Had not my steward ran away without making up his aocounta, I 
had still been inimeried in sin and sea-coal." 

The new feud of Protestant and Papist inflamed the old feud of 
Saxon and Celt. 

Many of the rules of Simplicity have also a bearing on Strength, 
especially that which instructs ua to prefer concrelfl to abstract terras, 
and apeciSo to general descriptions. But it is unnecessary to reiterate 



§ 361. II. The arrangement of words in sentences. On 
this point the requirements of Strength so nearly coin- 
cide with those of Clearness, that it is difficult to give 
any directions applicable to the former and not the latter. 
And yet Clearness and Strength are very distinguishable 
qualities. Clearness very seldom requires any transposi- 
tion of the elements of a sentence ; whereas such trans- 
positions are frequently demanded in order to impart 
vivacity and Strength. 

Nothing could be clearer than the sentence " Diana of the Ephe- 
sians is great." But how niuch more vigorous is the form " Sreat is 
Diana of the EphesiansI " 

Again, compare these two. "The wonderful invention of Homer 
ifi what principally strikes us, on whatever side we contemplate him." 
" On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what prineipully strikes 
us ia his wonderful ir 
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Is it not manifest that the latter is the stronger form of espression ^ 
Plain as it is, .however, that Strength depends very largely on ar- 
rangement, it is exceedingly difficult to reduce the matter to any con- 
sistent rules. Aa a general thing, the pupil must be left to his own 
judgment, trwned by abundant reading of good authors, and by the 
critical suggeations of his teacher, made as occasion calls for them. 

On two especial points, however, the standard authors in Rhetoric 
have prescribed rules, which may be allowed to have some force, but 
which are restricted by so many exceptions as to he of very partial 

§ 362. One of these recommends what ia called the 
climactic arrangement of terms, clalises, and members. 
Climactic means ascending like the steps ai' a ladder; and 
to understand the meaning of the rale, it must be under- 
stood that long words and cnmbroue combinations of them 
in phrases and clauses are, in some sense, higher than 
shorter and simpler expressions. The rule, thus inter- 
preted, amounts to a direction to put the shorter term 
clause, or member, before the larger. And in cases of 
expressions of different intensity of meaning, the weaker 
should precede the stronger. 



Idleness is the parent of every vice; but well-directed activity ia 
the source of every laudable pursuit and worldly attainment. 

Endless existence ia a great truth; but an immortality of pure and 
holy affections is far greater. 

Cultivate a kind, generous, and sympathizing temper. 

In heaven live the friends, henefactora, deliverers, and ornaments 
of our race. 

5 363. The other of the two rules above referred to, is 
that no sentence should be terminated with an adverb, 
preposition, or other inconsiderable word, unless the rules 
of emphasis demand it. 

Such complex verbs aa bring abo^it, lay hold of, come over to, dear 
tip, etc., do not usually make so energetic a terminatkin to a sentence 
as ft simple verb. The pronoun it, especially when preceded by a 
preposition, makes a very feeble ending. How weak and ungainly is 
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the sentence— "He is one whom good men are glad to be aequamted 
with"! How mucli better to say, "He ia one with yhom good men 
are glad to be acquHinted ' ' 1 

"Such things were not allowed formerly, 'is weak. The preferable 
arrangement is, "Pormerlj such things were not allowed." 

I 364. And yet this rule must not be too rigidly applied 
to tiie style of conTersations, letters, and popular oratory. 
There is often a homely vigor in a relative clause ending 
with a preposition; and whatever may be the effect npon 
the elegance or euphony of a sentence, it certainly does 
sometimes add to its vivacity and avoids stiffness to let a 
short sentence end with one of the adverbial appendages 
above mentioned. There is a pleasing naturalness and 
force in the expressions, "the book you were speaking 
of," — "the man he was talking to," — "the freedom we 
fought for," etc. 

§365. III. The arrangement of sentences in a paragraph* 
In every extended paragraph the bearing of every sen- 
tence upon what precedes should be explicit and un- 
mistakable. 

This is principally effected by the use of conjunctions and con 
textual phrases, the rules for which will be given in the neit diviaon 
of the chapter. 

§ 366. When several consecutive sentences develop oi 
illustrate the same idea, they should, as far as possible, 
be formed alike. This is called the rule of Parallel Con- 
struction. 

S 367. The opening sentence of a paragraph, unless ob- 
viously preparatory, should indicate with some promi- 
nence the topic of the paragraph. 

§ 368. In the course of the paragraph there should 
occur no dislocations, that is, sudden turns of thought, 
such as would create confusion. But the entire para- 
graph should poBsess unity, having a definite purpose, 
and avoiding all digressions and irrelevant matter. 

■ The temntto under tHa hosd are condensed frotn ilesandsr BMn. 
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I 369, Every paragraph should poesess such a degree 
of unity as to be capable of being indicated by a caption 

g 370, Due proportion should obtain between principal 
and subordinate statements. 

§ 371, IV. The use of connectives. The words of con- 
nection and transition between clauses, membera, and 
sentences, may bo made, according to the skill or the 
awkwardness of the writer, sources of strength or of 



It is always a source of weakness for two prepositions, 
having different antecedents, to be co-ordinated in connection 
with a common s 



This mode of expression has been called " the eplitting of particleB ; ' ' 
a name not very applicable to it as it oecurfl in English construction. 
The proper name for it ia the one implied in the italicized words 
above. The following ia an example. 

"Though personally unknown to, I have always been an admirer 
of, Mr. Calhoun." 

The way to correct it is to complete the first clause, and let the lost, 
if either, be elliptic; thus; 

"Though personally unknown to Mr. Calhoun, I have always ad- 
mired him," or "been an admirer of him." 

It is proper to remark that the very construction here condemned, 
enjoys a kind of toleration in legal and formal documents. The ob- 
ject in such compositions is not strength hut clearness. Perhaps a 
good deal may be conceded to the usages of a profession proverbial for 
its attachment to what is old and of long standing; hut in all eompo- 
eitions that have any pretension to literary merit, this construction 
must be disallowed. 

g 372. The most enfeebling of all practices in writing 
is the constant repetition of the conjunction and, whether 
as a contextual or a member-joining particle. It is a fault 
into which young persons are peculiarly apt to fall. 
Sometimes in writing a narrative, when their minds are 
eagerly carrying on the thread of the story, they will 
indite a series of sentences, each commencing with the 
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ibrmulii "and then," or "and bo;" altogether unaware 
<)f the slovenly manner in which they are using language. 
To avoid this, let the pupil avail himself of all the expe- 
dients in his power for varying the expression, and avoid 
the necessity of using this one conjunction so often. 

§ 373. "With regard to the use of co-ordinating conjunc- 
tions in a series of terms or short clauses, there are two 
different figures of syntax, directly the opposite of each 
other, each of which may be so used as to contribute to 
Strength. They are called Asyndeton and Polysyndeton. 
In the one, the connecting conjunction is entirely omitted 
from a aeries of co-ordinates; in the other it is carefully 
repeated, either before every member of the series, or 
else between each pair. In the former, the object is to 
present a succession of spirited images; in the latter, the 
writer desires to make the mind of the reader dwell npon 
each successive thought, not passing from it until its full 
for(.;e is felt. But they both possess what is called the 
ijumulative power; heaping np before the mind a combina- 
tion of thoughts that are intended powerfully to affect it. 
Witness the following examples, in which these figures 
are combined with the balanced construction, showing 
that St. Paul evidently delighted in such rhetorical 
devices. 

"There is one body and one spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling; one Lord, one faith one baptism one G d nd 
Father of all, who is above all and through all and m you all 
(Observe how the asyndeton and the polvsyndeton are mbin d in 
t!ie foregoing extract.) 

"Charity vaunteth not itself, ia not puffed up doth not behave 
itaelf unseemly, seeketh not her own, la i ot easily provoked thmketh 
no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth m the truth; beareth 
all things, belie vetb all things, hopeth aU things, endureth all things." 
(B.. i 869.) 

"It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incor ruption : it is sown 
in weakness, it is raised, in power; it is sown a natural body, it is 
raised ft spiritual body." 
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"Wlio shall separate ua from the Iotc of Christ? shall tribulation, 
or diBtrees, or persecution, or famine, or nakedn.<s3, or peril, or aword?' 

"For all thingfl are yours; whether Paul or ApoUoa or Cephas; or 
the world or life or death ; or things present, or things to come; — all 
are yours, and ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's." 

§ 374. No single featnrc of style more plainly marks 
the mature mind, conversant with literature, than the 
judicioae use of contextual connectives. These include 
not merely the conjunctions, hut all those adverhs and 
adverbial phrases that indicate the relation of the sen- 
tences which they severally introduce, to the preceding 
context. All of them, including the conjunctions, have 
been subjected to a searching classification, which, how- 
ever, is of no great practical value. To base upon such 
a classification a system of rules, would be to invest with 
difficulty a matter which would be more economically 
learned from extensive and varied reading. 

U, THE PRODUCTrlON OF EMPHASIS. 

§ 375. Emphasis is a matter properly belonging to elo- 
cution ; nevertheless it is in the power of a writer so to 
arrange his sentence as to show at a glance which is the 
right word to be stressed, and indeed almost to compel a 
reader to enunciate it with approximate correctness. 

The structure of senteneea is too diversified to admit 
of any rules determining what precise pla<!e the emphatic 
word should occupy. But this general principle may 
be laid down : any departure from the ordinary and gram- 
matical consecution of the words or elements of a sentence 
calls attention to the words that are thus thrown out of their 
natural place, and invites emphasis upon them. 

§ 376. There is an idiomatic mode of emphasizing the 
subject of certain propositions. This consists in intro- 
ducing the sentence with the expletive there or it, and 
then bringing in the subject after the predicate. 
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Thus, to say — " It is he that hath made us, and not we ourselyes," — 
puts a much stronger emphasis on the word he than to say — "Ha 
made us, and not we ourselTea." 

And the sentence, — "There is gold in these hills," — makes the 
word gold much more emphatic than when expressed thus, — " Gold is 
in these hills." 

§ 377. Repetition is often used for the purpose of pro- 
ducing contrast. It is of two kinds; exact and modified 
repetition: acac(, when the very word or words are re- 
peated; Tiwdified, when they are reiterated with some 
change. 

EXAUPLES. 
"Comebackl camebaek!" he cried in grief. (Exact.) 
Down, doum they sunli, and the quiclt returning waters smoothed 
out every ripple, and left the sea as if they had not hean. (Biact.) 
Eemember March, the ides of March remember I (Modified.) 
Oh, nothing; a little thing; 
A very little thing ; I only shoot 
At my ehild. (Modified.) 
Add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowl- 
edge, temperance; and to temperance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to brotherly 
kindness, charity.* 

§ 378. Caution. Never repeat a word unless clearness or 
emphasis requires it. 

§ 379. Contrast involves a kind of emphasis, or is the fre- 
quent occasion of it. Generally when two things are com- 
pared, DOt only their points of resemblance, but of differ- 
ence, are sot forth. The rules of Strength require that 
whenever such an opposition is expressed, there should be 
some resemblance in the diction and structure of the sen- 
tence, or parts of sentence, which express it. Sometimes 
the antithesis is conveyed by two co-ordinated words or 
phrases in the same sentence; sometimes by similar mem- 
bers or clauses. Such regularity should not be kept up 
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■with rigid exactness during too many clauses, for then 
the very monotony of the cadences become a source of 
weakness. The following celebrated example of finely 
drawn antithesis is taken from Pope, whose style is re- 
markable for its tendency to the balanced structure: 

"Homer was the greater genius; Virgil, the better artist: ia the 
one we most admire thomari; in the other, the work. Homer hurries 
us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractiTe 
majesty. Homer scatters with a generous profusion; Virgil bestows 
with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his 
riches with a sudden overflow. Virgil, like a river in its banks, with 
a constant stream. And when we look upon their machines, Homer 
seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking Olympus, scathing 
the lightnings, and firing the heavens; Virgil, like the same power, 
in his benevolence, counseling with the gods, laying plans for em- 
pires, and ordering his whole creation." 

EXEBOISEB, 

Correct all the violations of the rules of Strength that occur In the 
following sentences] also, any other faults that may occur in them: 

You should rise at the time when the lark rises, aild also retire tJ> 
bed when the lark does. 

Those who are weak struggle to obtain freedom; those who arc 
strong struggle to obtain power. 

The present question is whether I shall continue to exist, or bring 

It is sown in corruption ; it is raised an incorruptible body. 

I rather choose to wrong him who is dead, to perpetrate injustice 
on your humble speaker and you, the gracious listeners, than do what 
is injurious to those who are such honorable men, 

A principle of our religion is that we should not revenge ourselves 
on our enemies, or take vengeance on our foes. 

Per us to behold the divine works of God with coldness or indiffer- 
ence, or to survey the beauties of creation without an inward satis- 
faction and complacency, is impossible. 

He has talents which are unfolding int» life and vigor rapidly, and 
indomitable energies. 

1, and which he became an apostle of, was not 



Higher esamplee of noble daring, dreadful suffering, and heroic 
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endurance, were never exhibited in the history of the world than, 
during tie revolution, by the Whigs of North Carolina. The whole 
stal« was overrun by an overwhelming force of the enemy, from the 
mountains to the eea. Driven into the gloomy and i 
swamps almost, from their homes, the spirit of liberty survived e 
there ; and South Carolina proved that the spirit of her people was 
invincible, by her conduct, though her soil might be overrun. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence ; and corruption is in- 
creased and strengthened by dependence. 

I look upon this thing as my bounden duty, so far as I am enabled 
to do it, and so long as I keep within the bounds of truth, the limita 
of equity, and the confines of decency. 

Thought, and language, which is the expression of thought, act and 
react upon each other mutually. 

I am not disposed to travel info regions of conjecture, hut fo relal« 
a narrative of facts that have actually taken place. 

I went full of a great many serious reflections home. 

Sensualists who habitually afford to their appetites inordinate grati- 
fications, by their gross excesses and frequent indulgences, debase 
their mental intcllecls, enfeeble their corporeal bodies, and wear out 
their spirits. 

His crimes and his wicked, wicked deeds had brought him info es- 
troma distress which could not have been more violent without endan- 
gering life, and involved him in estreme perplexity. 

Generosity is a showy virtue, which many persons are very fond of. 

May the happy message be applied to us, in all the virtue, strength, 
and comfort of it 1 

Though the efforts of Alfred were insufficient entirely to banish tha 
darkness of the age he lived in, yet he greatly improved the condition 
of the men of his country, and was the means of doing much good to 

Ingratitude is not a crime that I am chargeable with, whatever 
other faults I may be guilty of. 

This bird had a great antipathy to, but was not in the least afraid 
of, dogs and cats. Sometimes he had battles with, but always came 
off victorious over, them. At one time, to try his courage, four 
strong cats were brought near to, in order to flght with, him. A 
piece of raw meat was thrown down amongst them; but the bird beat 
them, all, and took the meat to himself. 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be ac- 
companied by, the advantages of fortune. 
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As the strength of our cause does not depend upon, so neither is it 
to be decided by, any critical points of history or chronoli^y or lan- 
guage. 

Shakespeare waa a man. of profound genius, and whose bold and 
striking thoughts must be admired in every age by men. 

While the earth remaineth, seed-time, harvest, cold, heat, summer. 

The body of this animal was strong and proportionable and beau- 
tiful. 

There is nothing which more than steady application, and a habit 
of observation, promotes knowledge. 

The knowledge he has acquired, and the habits of application he 
possesses, will render him probably very useful. 

Their idleness and their luxury and their pleasurcB and their crim- 
inal deeds and their immoderate passions and their timidity and their 
baseness of mind, have dejected them to such a degree as to make 
them weary of life. 

In one individual the dovclopmont of Christian knowledge was 
prepared for by his previous stand-point. 

He was killed in the first battle he was in after his return to th" 

It is absurd to judge poets by precepts which theydid not attend to. 

When the affairs of the good man have required business, anii his 
business was a matter of discipline, and his discipline waa to pass 
upon a sinning person, or had a design of charity, his duty met the 
infirmities of a man, and anger was its instrument, and the instru- 
ment became stronger than the prime agent, and raised a tempest, 
and overruled llie man; and then his prayer was broken, and hjs 
thoughts were troubled, and his words went np toward the cloud, 
and his thoughts pulled them back again, and made them without 
intention, and the good man sighs for his infirmity, but must be con- 
tent to lose the prayer, and he must recover it when his anger is 
removed, and his spirit is becalmed; and then it ascends to heaven 
upon the wings of the holy dove, and dwells with God, till it returns, 
like the useful bee, laden with a blessing and the dew of heaven. 

Men of the best sense have been touched, more or less, with these 
groundless horrors and presages of futurity, upon surveying the most 
indifferent works of nature. 

He that cometh in the name of the Lord, is blessed. 

Every one that puts on the appearance of goodness, is not good. 

And Elias with M<ises appeared to them. 
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Wliere are your fathers? and do the prophets live forever! 

"We come to our journey's end at last with no small difBculty, after 
much fatigue, through deep roads and had weather. 

Virgil has justly contested with Homer the praise of judgment, but 
his invention remains yet unrivaled. 

Let UB employ our criticism on ourselves, instead of being critica 
on others. 

Let us implore superior assistance, for enabling us to act well our 
own part, leaving others to be judged by Him who searcheth the 

The vehemence of passion, after it has exercised its tyrannical swaj 
for a while, may subside by degrees. 

This fallacious art debars us from eqioying life instead of length- 
Indulging ourselves in imaginary enjoyments, often deprives us of 

How will that nobleman be able to conduct himself, when reduced 
to poverty, who was educated only to magnificence and pleasure? 

Charity breathes long suffering to enemies, courtesy to strangers, 
habitual kindness toward friends. 

GlentleneBB ought to diffuse itself over our whole behavior, to form 
our address, and regulate our speech. 

The propensity to look forward into life is too often grossly abused, 
and immoderately indulged. 

The regular tenor of a virtuous and pious life, will prove the best 
preparation for immortality, for old age, and death. 

These rules are intended to teach young persons tw write with 
propriety, elegance, and perspicuity. 

Sinful pleasures Mast the opening prospects of human felicity, and 
degrade human honor. 

In this state of mind, every employment of life becomes an oppres- 
sive burden, and every object appears gloomy. 

They will acquire different views, applying to the honorable dis- 
charge of the functions of their station, and entering on a virtuous 

Every emotion of envy' dies in me, when I look upon the tombs of 
the great ; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
desire goes out; my heart melts with compassion, when upon a tomb- 
stone I meet with the griof of parents; I consider the vanity of 
grieving for those whom we must quickly follow, when the tomb of 
the parents themselves I see. 
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In order to present her early complimenta to her lord, drcsaeii in 
tho Tote of innocency, fearless of danger, long before the trees have 
ventured to unfold their leaves, even while the icicles are pendant on 
our houses, the snowdrop, foremost of the lovely train, breaks her 
way through the frozen soil, and steps forth. 

The ornaments of a building lose most of their attractions, unless 
they conduce to some useful end either in appearance or reality, how- 
ever fine they may be. 

Next unto her sanctity and holiness of life, it is meet that our Eng 
lish housewife be a woman of great modesty and tomperanee, as well 
inwardly as outwardly; — inwardly, as in her behavior and carriage 
toward her husband; wherein she shall shun all violence of rage, pas- 
sion, and humor; coveting less to direct than to be directed; appear- 
ing ever unto him pleasant, amiable, and delightful; and though 
occasion of mishaps or the misgovernment of his will may induce her 
to contrary thoughts, yet virtuously to suppress them, and with a 
mild sufferance, rather to call him home from his error than with the 
strength of anger to abate the least spark of his evil; calling into her 
mind that evil and uncomely language is deformed, though uttered 
even to servants; hut most monstrous and ugly, when it appears be- 
fore the presence of a husband ;— outwardly as in her apparel and 
diet, both which she shall proportion according to the competency of 
hor husband's estate and caOing, malting her circle rather straight 
than large; for it is a rule, if we extend to the uttermost, wo take 
away increase; if we go a hair's breadth beyond, we enter into con- 
sumption ; but if we preserve any part, we build strong forts against 
the adversaries of fortune, provided that such preservation he honest 
and conscionahle. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND EXAMINATION. 

tenoEBf In what reapeota do thfy differ ? Wliat does Bentential unity requii 
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Wtal Is ambiji^ity ? In what three ways may it "bo prodnce^ P What aro gquiv- 
ocaJ tennH T What la the requirement oF perapioiil^ with reeaf d to eqalvocaJ terms t 
What is the moat efCectnal safeguard gainst amiipiguityf when an eqaivoi^ worrl Is 
neceBaarily used in questionable oonneedon ? How is cjf amhiguons f How is or 
ambiguous ( How is more anibiguoDB t How 1h do ambiguous ! 

What is slrength t To what two things floes strength hate referenoe ? To what 

Cautolc^y * What is tlie d' 
alfected by repetition ? 

What Is alliteration, and 1 
BtreugUi differ ae to arrangoE 

What does strength reguii 



regard to paragraphs! 

How floes the co-ordination c 
strength 7 In what composition 



:h advantageous to strength ? 
1 to do with emphasis? Wh 
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BOOK FOURTH. 

PART FIRST. 

INVENTION— AEQUMBNTATION. 



CHAPTER SSVIII. 

PRRT.rMINART SXERCI8BS IN REASONING. 
A great deal of the matter of discourse eonaists in 
giving reasons for opinions or aeeertions. The young 
composer should be extensively exercised in this depart- 
ment of the art. A few cautions are necessary. 

§ 380. I. He should be careful that what he alleges as 
a reason for an assertion is not the same truth merely 
expressed in different words. For instance, if the object 
were to prove that lottneo is an opiate, and the proof ad- 
duced should be— because it produces sleep, — it is very 
evident that the latter proposition is only a variation of 
the former, and constitutes no reason for it. This is what 
logicians call the fallacy of begging the question. 

But it ia well to obaerve that the assertion that lettuce prodnees 
sleep, if admitted to be true, does prove something; what does it 
prove? It proves that we are justified in applying the name opiate 
to lettuce, or, which ia the aamo thing, in referring lettuce to the claps 
of opiates. 

"When, therefore, an assertion is given to be proved, we must con- 
sider whether it is required to prove the fact or truth involved in the 
assertion, or only to justify the application of a term. If the former, 
no mere variation in the form of expression will answer as a reason 

§ 381. II. One argument must not be included in an- 
other. This error is very similar to the one just mcn- 
20 (233) 
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tioned. It consists in expressing one reason for an asser- 
tion in two or more different modes, and adducing thorn 
as if they were different and independent proofs. It is 
weil enougli in the setting forth of a reason, to present it 
in various lights, so that every one may rightly appre- 
hend it. This is done for the sake of clearness and 
strength ; bat it is dishonest and damaging to a cause to 
pass off for a number of arguments what only amounts 
to one. 

If it -were required to prove that plagiarism should he avoided, and 
B. writer should adduce the two following propositions as reasons, viz.; 
1. Because it injures the mind; 2. Because it ruins the intellectual 
faculties; — would not the sophistcj be manifest 7 What are the intd- 
UdualfaeuUies hut tiie mindf And how is it poBsible to ntsM a thing 
witiout ir^uring it? To be sure, nan is a stronger expression than 
i/njv/re, but tie meaning in these two sentences is practically the same. 
Whether plagiarism in any given instance would ruin the mind or 
only tiijare it, depends upon the ostcnt ta which it is practiced. These 
two pretended reasons, therefore, are only one, and in order to exert 
their proper influence on the j udgment, should be offered as only one. 

§ 382. III. Sometimes a reason alleged does not directly 
prove the given proposition, but requires, in order to show 
its bearing upon the latter, a train of arguments, one do- 
pending on another, like the Unks of a chain. Now if any 
two of these links or connected arguments be set forth as 
independent arguments, it will constitute a fallacy. 

For instance, let the assertion \o be proved he— There can he no 
enjoyment of property where there is no government; if the reasons 
adduced he — 

(1.) Because there can he no enjoyment of property without the 
enforcement of laws; 

(2.) Because there can be no enjoyment of property where evory 

— -A little reflection will show that these two reasons are only differ- 
ent links of the one chain that connects the existence of government 
with the enjoyment of property. That chain wouM bo something 
like the following: 
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1. There can be no enjoyment of property where every man may 
do as he pleaaaa. 

2. Every man may do as he pleasea if there is no law enforced. 

8. No law will be enforced until it is enacted by adequate au- 
thority. 

4. There can neither be authority adequate to enact laws, nor 
power to enforce them, witbout gOTernment. 

6. Therefore there can be no enjoyment of jToperty where there 
is no government. 

With these hints to guide him, let the pupil be required to produce 
arguments in support of given propositions. 

§ 383. When & proposition is thus formally set forth to 
be sustained by proofs, it is called a thesis. 



Thesis. Music should be cultivated. 

■ ARGUMENTS OR REASONS. 

1. Because it is an innocent entortainment. 

2. Because it refines the feelings. 

Thesis. Pride should be repressed. 

AEGUMBHTS OR RBASONS. 

1. Because it injures the character. 

2. Because it deprives one of happiness. 

Thesis. A claeeical is superior to a mere English educa- 
tion. 

Mi&UMEirrs OR B 



1. BaoMuse it requires a higher degree of patience and diligence to 
accomplish it; 

2. Because it exercisea more abundantly the faculties of attention, 
memory, judgment, and taste; 

3. Because it qualifies one for the enjoyment of literature and the 
society of literary men. 

Let the teacher prescribe to the pupil theses for proof, easy at first, 
and advance to more difficult ones by degrees, subjecting all to criti- 
cism and emendation as before directed. 
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: ARGUMENTS. 
0. argument advanced in support of a thesis is not bo 
obvious or sacertained but that it requires to be proved, as if it were 
itself a thesis. This will produce a complex argument. Take for 
eiample the second of the theBsa whose proof is given as a model in 
the foregoing division of the chapter, and observe how each of its 
proofs is susceptihla of subordinate proof. 

Thesis. Pride should be repressed. 

1. Eecaiiae it injures the character. 

(1.) Tor it is, in itself, the most odious of all qualities in the esti- 
mation of the good. Which fact is not only the sign of its being evil, 
but the cause of evil, in that it deprives one of all sympathizing 
association with those who can do us good. 

(2.) Because it prevents self-improvement, without which, charac- 
ter deteriorates. 

2. (Pride should be repressed) because it deprives one 
of happiness. 

(1.) By making one discontented ; 

(2.) By bringing one into collision with his fellow-men, who wOl 
not (dwaya accord to him what hu thints to be his due; 

(8.) Because it eventually alienates all one's friends. 

Let the pupil be thus required to give reasons in support of reasons 
for a given thesis, making the argument as complex as the particular 
sulgect seems to demand, carefully observing the cautions above 

AKGUMBNTATIVB ESSAY. 
Am a further Exercise, after the coraplei argument has been, by 
oritioism and emendation, made as near perfect as may be, let it be 
taken as the plan for a composition, and the several heads or proofs 
amplified, mating it a full and complete essay. This course may 
be pursued with profit for some time before the exercises of the nest 
chapter are taken up. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE SOURCES OF ARGUMENT. 

From even his limited experience in alimentation as afforded by 
tlie exercises prescribed in the preceding chapter, the pupil will be 
prepared to appreciate sucii help as may be afforded by tlie classifl-ca- 
tion of the sources of argument, and the inculcation of prineiples to 
guide him in the selection of arguments appropriate to the different 
kinds of theses. 

§ 384. The sources of argument may be eonvoiiicntly 
ai'ranged under six general heads. 

1. Proofs from Explication or -Analysis; 

2. Prooft from Antecedent Probability; 

3. Proofs from Signa or Consequences; 

4. Proofs from Tnat.anpfta Qr Examplea: 
6. Proofs from Analogy; 

6. Proofs from Testimony or Authority. 

I. PROOFS FKOM EXPLICATION OR ANALYSIS. 

§ 385. Sometimes a proposition is sufBciently proved by 
simply explaining the terms. This explanation may be 
effected in one of five different modes: 

1. Definition; 

2. Enumeration; 

3. Distinction; 

4. Limitation; 

5. I ntei-pretation. 

I. DEriNITIOK. 

g 386. A true definition ie made up of two parts, the 
genus and the differentia. 

These are technical terms of Logic, hut they are not difficult to 
understand, 

5 387. The word genus means class or kind. When a 
term is defined, the first thing is to refer it to its proper 
class. 
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Thus geoffraphff would be called a science; a dog is a quadruped; a 
peicris a fruit; paper is a substance; a siiKrd is a vieapon; sorrow is an 
emotion ; printing is & process, ete. 

Caro must be taken that the genus to which any object ia referred 
be not too remote from the object. It is the prrKcitiiaie or nearest 
genua that is wanted in a definition. Thus to refer dog to the class 
creature would be too indeflnila ; animal would not be much better ; 
quadruped is perhaps the best that could be used without going into 

§ 388. The differentia is that ijiiality or those qualities 
which distinguish the object or kind of objects in question 
from all the others embraced in the genus. 

Thus the differentia of geography would he of the earth. The 
entire definition ,^Qcogrflpby ia the science of the earth. 

When we define paper as a substance made of rags reduced to a 
pulp, and generally used for writing or printing, the differentia is 
composed of the circumstances, inade of rags reduced to a pulp, and 
generaUy used for writing or printing. 

When printing is defined as a process of stamping chacacterB or 
pictures on a surface, all that follows the word process is the differ- 
entia hy which printing is distinguished from other processes. 

§ 389. Tho differentia must be positive, aa opposed to 
negative; it must bo intelligible; it must not contain a 
synonym or paronym of the word defined; and it must 
bo expressed with the utmost precision. 

Let the teacher dictate a number of words to be defined by the 
pupils, from his own understanding of them, without access to a dio- 
tionarjj and then let these be subjected to mutual criticism by the 
members of the class. Let the eiercise be repeated at the teacher's 
discretion, 

2. Enuiieration. 

§ 390. Sometimes a term can be explained by enumer- 
ating all that it includes or comprehends. This is the 
only way to make plain such terms as the following: 
the uses of iron; the domestic animals; the points of the 
compass; the five oceann; the five sensett; the forms of 
government, etc. 
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Let the pupil explain by enumeration the following terms: 
The advantages of the Sabbath. 

The points of man's physical inferiority to other animals. 
The suhjecfs for reflection su^ested by tho recurrence of New- 
year's day. 
The virtueB of King Alfred. 
The discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton. 
The wonders of animal instinct. 
The lovely traits in the character of Joseph, 
The elements of domestic happiness. 
The advantages of machinery. 
The benefits conferred by railroads. 
The peculiarities of the Irish character. 
The marks of design in the structure of tho eye. 
The benefits of printing. 

!S of literature. 

!B of manufacture concerned in the making and furnish, 
ing of a carriage. 

The advantages of steam power over other motive powers. 

The applications of the screw. 

The nervous stimulants used by men. 

The points of "uperioritv of Christian over Mohammedan morality. 

Th d g m g er polygamy. 

Th p d eU m rcury for thermometers.. 



§ 391 A th rd me h 1 of explication is by pointing out 
b d ffe en e o d if en s between the given term or 
nd some o he w h which it might be confonnded. 
Th 13 An by y nfounded with repuiaUim; hut it is 

d m h te d may he actually different. Char- 

is h p ce man's soul, as the product of nature, 

m ta oes d h w tions. Keputatioa is what he is 

h gh b h bo=e who know him. 

his m h p p point out the following distinctions : 

Commerce and Navigation. Knowledge and Wisdom. 

Accent and Emphasis. Decision and Obatinaoy. 

Anger and Hatred. Bravery and Heroism. 

Enthusiasm and Fanaticism. Happiness and Pleasure. 

Credulity and Superstition. Modesty and Shame. 
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Gaography and Topograpiiy. Genius and Talent. 

Art and Science. Education and Initruetion. 

Conscience and Reason, Crime and Sin. 

4. LiMITATIOir. 

§ 392. It is very often the caso that a proposition is 
true when understood in a certain sense, and not true in 
another. Hence, it becomes a very important matter, in 
all cases in which there is the least danger of being mis- 
understood, to prepare the 'wa.y for argument by explain- 
ing in what sense it is to be taken. In many c&aes, this will 
supersede any further argument, A proposition that 
might be disputed by some, would be universally con- 
ceded, if carefully explained in what respect it is to be 
understood. 

For instance, the majcim, Familiarity breeds contempt, is limited 
in its application to the intereouree of faulty beings. For the only 
reason tiat could be assigned for the maiim is that familiarity reveala 
the existence of faults, a knowledge of which is incompatible with 
respect. Of course this reason would not bold good in the caae of 
those characters that are free from such faults. If it should be replied 
that there are no such characters, that opens a diiferent question. But 
the ideal possibility of characters devoid of those faults which induce 
contempt deprives the maiim of its claim as a universal troth, and 
makes it highly proper to lay down the foregoing limitation. 

Let the pupil be required to explain in what respect, or to what 
extent, the following propositions are true; 

Water boils at 212° Fahrenheit. 

Mercury is the best substance Ibr thermometers. 

Every creature of God is good. 

Swear not at all,* 

The face is an index of the mind. 

It is never right to deceive a man. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

Woman's mind is equal to man's. 
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A classical is superior to a mere English education. 
Knowledge is power. 
A man ia known by his companions. 
It is cruellj to the innocent to spare the guilty. 
Take no thought for the motrow. 
It is not lawful to do evil that good may come, 
Neceaaitj knows no law. 
Love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Opportunity mates the thief. 

Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old be 
will not depart from it. 
Men are responsible for their opinions. 
Society has no right to control the pursuits of individuals. 
Internal improvements should be left to private ontorprise. 
Aristocracy is a social evil. 
Rebellion is a crime. 

5. Interpkstatioh. 

§ 393. A proposition ia often expressed in such language, 
fi garative or enigmatic al, as requires to be interpreted be- 
fore it can be made the subject of argument. Of this 
nature are the generality of proverbs, which contaiD the 
results of human e xperience expressed in some quaint or 
strikin g ma nner, so as to be easily remembered, and 
quietly quoted when the occasion demands. Whenever 
the truth which they contain becomes the euhject of dis- 
cussion, or is itself adduced as an argument, it becomes 
necessary to fix with the utmost accuracy the meaning 
they convey. 

Thus the maiim, "Draw not the bow before the arrow is fixed," is 
a figurative maxim borrowed from archery. The lesson it teaches 
may he expressed in plain language, — Never commence a decisive 
course of action until fully prepared for it. By a "decisive course of 
action " ia meant one that will compel a speedy issue, either in success 
or disaster. 

Let the pupil interpret in this manner the followii^ apothegms; 
Rome was not built in a day. 
A goodly apple is often rotten at the core. 
21 
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ITalce hay while the Bun shines. 

A little straw may show which way the wind blows. 

Necessity is the mother of inTetition. 

Contentment is the true philosopher's stone. 

The love of money is the root of all evil. 

Te (who?) ate the salt of the earth, 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

It ia hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 

Science is the handmaid of religion. 

Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 

Cut yonr coat according to your cloth. 

Where there 's a will there '8 a way. 

Every grain hath its bran. 

Between two stools one comes to the ground. 

It is good fishing in troubled waters. 

Every body's business is nobody's husiness. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

No cross, no crown. 

More things spring in the garden than the gardener sowed, 

A stone that is fit for the wall is not to be left in the way. 

One ounce of discretion is worth two pounds of wit. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

Better hend the neck than bruise the forehead. 

A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 

The more schools, the fewer jails. 

We live in deeds, not years. 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

II. PROOFS PROM AKTECEDENT PROBABILITY. 

§ 394. This mode of reaeoning consiets in showing that, 
from the very nature of a thing, it Biay be expected to 
operate in a certain way. This is reasoning from causes 
to effects, from antecedents to consequents. 

Thus if the giyan thesis were, A republic can not long exist without 
parties; and if one should attempt to show this from the natural 
tendency of men io differ on practical measures, coupled with the fact 
that in republics the opinions of the people have to give direction to 
public measures, that would be a fair case of reasoning from antece- 
dent probability. 
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Or, if the thesis were, An experienced military comHiander is more 
libelj to make a good governor than a literary recluse ; 

— And the reason adduced should be, Because his occupation has 
habituated him to the management of men, and to the sense of public 
responsibility ; 

— That would be an argument of the kind now under consider- 

The following is a list of theses in proof of which arguments from 
antecedent probability would he appropriate : 
Books alone can never teach the use of books. 
Power discovers the real disposition of a man. 
In anger we are apt to form erroneous conclusions. 
A new version of the Bible would not be generally received. 
Judges ought not to be elected by the people. 
Climate has some influence upon national character. 
The pulpit affordfca finer field of eloijuence than the bar. 
The reading of history preserves the mind from bigotry. 
Education in seclusion fosters prejudice. 
Great Britain will never meet the fate of Rome. 
The study of nature has a beneficial influence on character. 
The offering of rewards does not produce a healthy activity. 
The observance of the Sabbath reduces popular ignorance, 
J)irect taxation is the best mode of supporting government. 
The profession of lawyers should not be abolished. 
The study of a langui^ improves the mind. 

The prohibition of the sale of ardent spirits bylaw is not expedient. 
Boys and girls should attend school together. 
Perfection is not fo be expected in man. 
Employment is the best preservative of it 
Prosperity has greater triads than adversity. 
Self-knowledge is the best of all kinds of k 
The employment influences the character. 
The oocupation of the farmer is essential to eoeiety. 

III. PROOFS FEOM SIGNS OR CONSEQUENCES. 

§ 395, This is the principal kind of proof adduced in 
establishing facts. It consists in the pointing out of those 
circumBtances which can be accounted for only by the 
supposition that the supposed fact did take place. 
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I'oc instance, if the thesis were, The commerce of Solomon estanded 
to the East Indies ; tj adducing the fact that ayes and peacocks ace 
mentioned among tlie articles of his cargoes, one would be reasoning 
from signs. 

Or, if one should endeavor to show that the taste of the ancient 
Greeks was highly cultivated, by pointing out the remains of their 
buildings, statuary, carvings, painting, and literature, he would bo 
giving prooft from signs. 

The following is a list of theses to be proTed by signs; 

Abraham was strong in faith. 

Moses was not ambitious. 

King Saul was ftcble. 

David was a hero. 

Solomon's reign was one of splendor. 

Socrates was superior to his countrymen. 

Alosander was selfish. 

Cicero was vain. 

The Saracens were onoa a learned people. 

Tha Romans occupied Palestine. 

The art of printing has advanced civilization. 

Commerce made Venice the center of intelligence. 

Christianity is of Divine origin. 

Grecian mythology developed the taste. 

The exclusive direction of the attention to accomplishments has 
weakened this woman's mind. (Imaginary casa,) 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

The Crusades benefited Europe. 

The human race have descended from one pair- 
Commerce has contributed to the advanoMnent of cinjlization. 

The Bible has conferred great blessings on mankind. 

America was once peopled by a race more civiliaed than the Indians. 

"Bobinson Crusoe" is not wholly a true story. 

The English people must have sprung from the same race na the 
German. 

Human nature was the same in the days of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob that it is now. 



IV. PROOF FROM INSTANCES OR 1 

§ 396. Of all methods of proof thia is at once tlie easiest 
Hid the most entertaining. TheBOureee of it arepersoTial 
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ofcaervation, the testimony of our aseoeiatcB or others, the 
current periodical literature of the day, history, biogra- 
phy, etc. When cited to establish an argument, the in- 
etances must be real, not fictitious, and they must be eases 
included under the general statement they are adduced to 
substantiate. Their value in all eases is in proportion to 
the degree to which they represent the whole class. Any 
opposing instance or example is sufficient to destroy the 
universality of the thesis, and require that it be limited 
as described in § 392, or expressed only in general terms. 

Suppose the thesis were, Fashionable living spoils the heart; and 
the person required to prove tilis should know some three or four 
clear inEtanees of it, eay Mrs. D, Mrs. H, Mrs. S, and Mias W, hia 
course would then be to describe these cases, showing that tho moral 
deterioration, in each case could be rationally traced to her fashion- 
flble life. 

Or, if it should be required to prove that True prayer is likely to 
be answered, and the instances of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Joshua, 
Gideon, Samuel, David, Elijah, etc., were adduced, that would be a, 
process of proof of this description. 

Let the following theses be proved by examples or instances r 

Dogs are affectionate and faithful. 

Bats are cunning. 

Pictures are instructive. 

Conquerors are generally cruel, or indifferent to suffering in others. 

Intemperance produces wrefishednefiB. 

Hurricanes are destructive. 

Dishonesty is bad policy. 

Heretics used to be tortured. 

Missionary life is full of danger. 

It is dangerous for boys to use guns. 

Tobacco is injurious to health. 

Bepuhlics have been ungrateftil. 

Extravagance leads to poverty. 

Commerce makes nations rich. 

All is not gold that glitters. (Interpret.) 

Christianity has originated benevolent institutions. 

Climate influences the occupations of a people. 

A careless watch invites a vigilant foo. 
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Necessity is the mother of invcation. 

Luxmj has ruined nations. 

In the progress of civUization, the arts precede science. 

Early associations have a lasting effect. 

The best progress is often slow. 

A love for one's profession is a great help to excellence in It, 

Some of the most gifted men have been unhappy in their domestic 



V. PBOOFS FROM A 

§ 397. Analogy ia a kind of similarity. Two things 
may be similar in several respects, in form, size, color, 
composition, nature. But they are analogous only when 
they have similar relations to some other thing, or when 
they produce like effects. 

Thus morphine is in ite appearance similar fa juimwie, lut in its 
effect as a medicine analt^ous to laudanvnn,, which it does not at all 



§ 398. Proof by analogy conaiste in arguing from simi- 
larity in certain respects which are known, to certain other 
reepeets which are not known. It never can amount to 
any more than a moderate degree of probahility, and is 
more ueeftil in confirming other forms of proof, or in 
leading to them, than as an independent argument. 

It is arguing ftom analc^ to urge that the aurora borealis must 
have an electrical origin, because appearances very similar ate pro- 
duced by passing an electrical current through the vacuum of an ait- 

A beauHftil instance of the argument from analogy forms the basis 
of the parable of the Prodigal Son.* If an earthly father would 
receive with forgiveness and joy a returning prodigal, after all his 
career of proftigacy and lieenfioiisness, so will God, who is at least as 
tender-hearted as men, receive with forgiveness and joy a penitent 

Let the following theses be proved by analogy: 
The moon is a sphere. 
The planets are inliabitcd. 
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The future state will be one of rewards and punishments. 
Traveling in Switzerland is doliglitfuL 
Early piety is the most effectual. 
The invisible world is a social state. 
The world is not governed by chance. 
Men are unequal in natural talent. 
There are truths in Scripture yet undiscovered. 
Tasffi can be improved by association. 
Bich men have their trials. 
Legends change by transmission. 
Collie life induces prejudices. 

An increase of wealth in the nation would increase vice. 
The eatablishment of a national church would injure the morals of 
the American people. 

Public lectures promote popular intelligence. 

Early habits are hard to change. 

This continent was once under the ocean. 

The English language will be spoken all over North America. 

The Chinese Empire will be dismembered. 

The theater will (or wiU never) be regenerated. 

Phrenology will (or will never) command general acceptance. 

Continuous exertion is necessary to at 

Pear ia the marlt of a mean spirit. 



VI. PBOOFS FROM TESTIMONY ^K i 

I 399. This ia by no means an unimportant or inefficieni, 
source of proof; but the extent to which it can be nsed 
must depend upon the amount of tiie author's reading 
and the accuracy of his m.omory. We are always pleased 
to know what great minds have thought on any subject. 
But there ie such a thing as going too far with it. In 
matters of mere opinion, or in inference from facte, wc 
are generally most inclined to argue the question, or have 
it argued, out before us. And with proper restrictions, 
this ia the proper spirit. But it is always allowable for a 
■writer to strengthen either his premises or his conclusion 
by quotations from men of recognized eminence. These 
quotations should never he !onjr. 
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Let the pupil adduce quotations from aucli sources as a 
reach confirming the following theses ; 

Nothing is l)eneatli the care of Providence. 
Jeaus Christ arose from the dead. 
There will be a final day of retribution, 
God is long-sufiering. 



Modesty is one of the finest ornaments of the female character. 
No earthly state yields pure happiness. 
War is a dreadful evil. 
The study of languages improves the mind. 
Disappointment is the common experience of men. 
Pride is difficult to eradicate. 
Life in the country is preferable to life in town. 
Man can be influenced by love more than by any other principle. 
The nature of man is one of dignity. 
A life of pleasure is unsatisfactory. 
The lovelieet season is spring. 
The American Indians possess some good traits. 
The study of nature is peculiarly delightful. 
Books are a copious source of enjoyment. 
Fashionable people are heartless and selfish. 
Christian hope sustains the soul in death. 
Life without health is a burden. 
The loss of children ijirings the heart with grief. 
Temperance in enjoyment yields the most durable of all sensua. 
rtaure.. 

A guilty conscience is a dreadful torment. 
Suspicion haunts the guilty mind. 

VII. PKOOFS OF DIFFBBKNT KINDS COMBINED. 

§ 400. There are many theaee tliat admit of proofs 
drawn from several of the aources that have now boon 
enumerated and described. It will now be the task oi' 
the pupil to write several forms of argument in support 
of one thesis. In doing this he must be informed that the 
order in which these sources of proof have been here in- 
troduced is not that which is best in a varied or combined 
argument. Explication should always come iirst; but of 
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the others, he may bring in each iu the position that may 
seem to him best. 

The following directions for argumentation in general 
will be found judieioue. 

§ 401. Never undertake to prove a self-evident propo- 

The attempt can not fail to tie damaging to the author. Either it 
creates tlie suspicion of ignorance on Uis part, or it insinuates a want 
of capacity in those whom he addresses. 

g 402. Begin with a clear statement of your subject, or 
with an introduction which will naturally lead to that. 
If an introduction is used, it should be sti'iking, appro- 
priate, and proportionate, 

§ 403. Observe a regular sequence in your arguments, 
that each one may naturally lead to the other. 

§ 404. Let your chief argunionta be few and cogent; 
and make them bear as directly on the point to be proven 
as possible. 

Superaiious arguments efface stronger ones, exhaust patience, and 
encourage the idea that where weak arguments are used, the point is 
wealt. If the few aJ« strong, they will be effectual. 

§ 405. Express your arguments in as few words as pos- 
sible, consistent with perspicuity. 

§ 406. Illustrations should be so intermingled with argu- 
ments as to relieve and please the mind, and thus pro- 
duce variety without confusion. 

g 407. Arguments should be arranged in the inverse 
order of their importance; the least important first, the 
strongest leading up the rear. They should form a climax. 

§ 408. Opposing arguments should be considered in the 
introduction or exordium ; snasive ones in the conclusion. 

§ 409. Do not state the different arguments too form- 
ally, so as to give the composition an air of stifftiess and 
pedantry. But learn to pass gracefully from argument to 
ai'gumcnt, as if one naturally suggested another. At the 
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same time, the precise bearing of each one upon the ques- 
tion should be made clear, ho that the force of none be 
lost. 

"With these hints let the pupil prove tJie following theses in as many 
modes as lie can. 

Sectarianism has hindered lie progress of true religion, 

Scholastic emulation is disastrous to the finest elements of character. 

Public opinion U the strongest restraint on human passion. 

Commerce mates a nation intelligent and rich. 

Mankind are more indebted to the Jews than to the ancient Greeks 
and Eomans. 

A free press will, sooner or later, overthrow every form of op- 
pression. 

Erroneous opinions can not he suppressed by force. 

The passion for dress is the great obstacle in the elevation of woman. 

Occasional excitements are easentii 

Literary fame is the most permanent. 

He that ruleth his own spirit is better than he that taketh a city, 

Panatieism is a kind of insanity. 

Astronomy proves an intelligent Creator. 

Old age oau bo made a happier season than youth. 

Ambition is incompatible with true philanthropy. 

Pride is never proper nor beneficial. 

Extravagance leads to poverty. 

The fruits of labor are sweeter (ian the gifts of fortune. 

Enjoyment consists in action rather than in possession. 

Virtue is strengthened by habit. 

We owe much to the Saracens. 

The art of printing has advanced civilization. 
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PART SECOND. 

EXPRESSION — RESUMED. 
CHAPTEE XXX 

EUPHONY AND HARMONY. 

§ 410. The fifth and last esacntial property of style 
80 i'ar as Structure is concerned is Harnaony. Together 
with this, it is proposed to consider that quality of dic- 
tion which is called Euphony. Harmony and Euphony 
hoth Tcfor to that power which good style has to afford 
a pleasure to the listener, similar to that produced hy 
music. This has been called "pleasing the ear." Euphony 
denotes this quality as possessed by individual words; 
Harmony the same quality aa produced hy the combina- 
tion of words in sentences, and hy a certain indefinable 
correspondence between the sound of the sentence and 
the meaning which it conveys. 

This last-mentioned Tariaty of Harmony belongs more especially 
to poetry, and is sometimes designated aa the rhetorical figure, ona- 
tnatopeda. On this aceount it needs no further treatment here. The 
rules that are now to be given are those of Euphony and of that variety 
of Harmony "which consists in the happy combination of words in 
sentences and sentences in paragraphs. 

§ 411. The first general rule is — 

I. Amid oil combinations of sounds that are harsh, grating, 
or unmdodious. This includes the following special rules. 

§ 412. (1,) The iteration of the same sound or the same 
combination of sounds, either in a single word, or in words 
that come near together, is unpleasant to the ear. 

This &u!t is called Taatophony. It is exemplified in such words as 
prdbahly, vienUit/, loviiiiy, farriery, raiiocmaiwn; and in such com- 
binations as been in intimaey, an antidote, to two dinea, greater error, 
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instead of a steady, uni/orm fomtBlity, etc. The following sentences 
are intolerable; "I confess with humiiiiy, tte sleriliij/oi my fancy, 
and the d^hiliiy of my judgment." " The puWicaiioB of this allego- 
tion, though at the instigation, of the entire delegaiion, was a y'wlaiion 
of his promise." 

§ 413. It may be regarded ae a kind of exception to 
this rule that alliteration, skillfully introduced, conduces 
to strength: see g 360. The pupil will observe the fol- 
lowing distinctions between the two cases. (1.) In the 
alliteration that conduces to strength, the iterated sound 
is never at the termination of the words, so as to make a 
kind of rhyme. (2.) The iterated sounds occur in a kind 
of balanced or rhythmical structure. 

For example, "/ellow/eeling;" in dn and sea-coal; Protestant and 
Papist; Saion and Celt. 

The first of these example®, feUote feding, is not so good aa either 
of the others, for the reaaon that the words fellow and feding are not 
in co-ordination. It is similarity of initial sonnd in similar parla of 
speeoh, sparingly used in similar eonstructions, that constitutes the 
impressire alliteration. All other iterations of sound (u 

It must be borne in mind, however, that a wi 
purpose, introduces a displeasing combination of sounds, deliberately 
sacrificing euphony i« strength. 

§ 414. (2.) A crowding together either of consonants or 
vowels has a bad effect: they should be well alternated. 

This condemns such words as pledg'd, prob'd'si, fifthly, burden'at, 
logarithms, etc , and such combinations as gcerdest sirain, sharp Srier, 
idea of, etc. These are to be avoided, if any other words or arrange- 
ment will express the meaning as well , but if not, then they must be 
tolerated. 

§ 415.(3,)Several short ULaceented syllables coming to- 
gether are offensive to the oar, especially when they con- 
stitute the latter part of a long word whose accent is on 
or near the first syllable. 

BSAMPLBS. 
Derogaforily, unprecedcntedncss, introductorily, in an uwenviablo 
manner, Taevcetiary, iiKSerality, peremptorily, etc. 
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g 416. (4.) A succession of long syllables is extremely 
unploasant, whether the ■words are monosyllabic or di- 



EXAMFLBS. 
Learn thU haj^3 task well. Load twelve broad-horns brimful. 
Our grandaires ate oat-meal caiea, as we now eat corn-bread, 

§ 417. (5.) A succession of long and short syllables 
regularly alternated becomes displeasing, if continued 
so as to sound like metrical composition. 

Even in verse, harmony requires an occasional interruption to tbe 
regularity of the accent | and, of course, prose will admit of unvaried 
d raovemcnt less than vense. 



Oil, what joy it is to dwell among the fadeless glories there, and 
drink the rapture of that holy bliss I 

Homer's sparkling rills of nectar, streaming from, celestial fount- 
ains, tempt our thirsty thronta no longer. 

Anguish protracted through numberless centuries surely would 
finally render destruction a blessing. 

§ 418. II. The clauses or members of a sentence should be 
arranged so as to produce an agreeable impression on the ear. 
Under this are the following special directions. 

g 419. (1.) The members should not be so long as to 
exhaust the breath. 

It is, of course, possible to take breath anywhere in a sentence; 
but there are certain connections between words which would render 
a pause long enough to take breath exceedingly improper. This rule 
forbids that these connections should be preserved continuously for so 
great a space as to offend a cultivated ear. The following from Til- 
lotson is an instance of the violation of this rule. 

"This discourse concerning the easiness of God's commands does, 
all along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of the first en- 
trance upon a religious course, eseept only in those persons who have 
had the happiness to be trained up to religion by the easy and insensi- 
ble degrees of a pious and virtuous education." 

§ 420. (3.) The sentence should not, by transposition 
or the insertion of modifiers, be broken up into short 
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frsigmeute, req;uiriiig a freq^uent arrest of iKe flow of the 



" It is likewise urged, that tliere are, by computation, in this king- 
dom, ahove ten thousand persons, whose revenues, added to tliose of 
mj Lords the Bishops, would suffice to maintain, at their present rate 
of living, half a million, if not more, poor men." 

§ 421. (3.) Long parentheees are always unpleasaiit to 
the ear, as well as weakening to the mental impression 
produced hy the sentence. 

§ 422. (4.) All the requirements of Strength bearing on 
the arrangement of words in sentetaces (see §g 361-864) 
are likewise important to Harmony, Especially do the 
climactic arrangement and the sonorous terminal word 
tend to give a pleasing sound to a sentence. To acquire 
an ear for these, it is necessary to read extensively the 
productions of good authors. 



Correct the violations of Euphony and Harmony found in the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

He was morti^ingly reprimanded for the mischievousness of his 
behavior. 

A mild ehOd is more liked than a wild child. 

It is he that has committed the deed, at least accessorily. 

This is distinctly stated in an encyclical letter of that age. 

Proselytism prevails principally in the exclusive sects. 

Though religion will ocknowledgcdly bring us under some re- 
strainls, they are very tolerable; and not only so, but desirable on 
the whole. 

Ambition creates seditions, wars, disooriis, hatred, and shyness. 

No mortal author, in the ordinary fote and vicissitude of things, 
knows to what use his works, whatever they are, may, some time or 
other, be applied. 

Study to unite with flnnne^, gentle, pleasing manners. 

There are no persons, or assuredly if there are any, they are very 
few in number, who have not, at some time of life, either directly or 
indirectly, with or without conseiousncBS on their part, bfit^n of service 
k) their felJow-creatures, or at least a portion of them. 
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Thou rusliedst iato the midet of the hottest contest, and ewervedst 

The alow horse that keepi on hie course toaj beat the fast one that 
slops to eat or sleep by the way. 

Sober-mindedness and shame-facedness are by some considered as 
evidences of virtaousness of principle. 

Generally speaking, a prudent general will avoid a general engage- 
ment unless his forces are eqiial, or nearly so, to those of the opposing 
general. 

Energy, industry, temperance, and handiness are excellent recom- 
mendations of mechanics. 

Hydrophobia (which ia derived from two Greek words signifying 
/ear of water, and is so called from the aversion to that element 
which it produces in human patienls suffering ftom its attack, though 
it seldom causes a similar aversion in the animal from whose bite it 
originates) sometimes does not display itself for months after the 
poison has been received into the system. 

Should liberty continue to be abused as it has been for some time 
past (and, though demagogues maj not admit it, yet sensible and de- 
serving men will not deny it), the people will seek relief in despotism 
or in emigration. 

Hence the importance of compliance with precedent. 

His disposition is not toward eruditjon, but to superficial acquiei- 
Ijon of knowledge. 

It was not a proper occasion for the use of moral suasion. 

The epicure excessively indulges his appetite with delicacies. 

He affected the statesman, and ostentatiously expatiated on the 
measures of "the coalition party," as he called it. 

The habitual use of the written ritual rendered his performances 
formal. 

Providence delivered them up to themselves, and they tormented 
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PART THIRD. 

I N V E N T I O N— E E B U M E D. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE ORATION. 

§ 423. All proee compositions are divisible into two 
kinds, spolien and written discourse. The former is pri- 
marily intended to reach the mind through the ear ; the 
latter, through the eye. Tet a spoken discourse may 
be committed to writing, and through that means reach 
more minds than those to whom it was originally deliv- 
ered. And obviously, a discourse may be written with 
the intention to deliver it orally on a particular occa- 
sion. But even when thus reduced to writing, it is still 
classed as a spoken discourse. All its phraseology indi- 
cates its design, and the circumstance of its past or future 
delivery. 

§ 424. This distinction is of importance, as it affects the 
application of some of the rules of composition to the 
discourse. In a written essay, we espect a strict adhe- 
rence to all the rules of style. In a spoken discoui'se, we 
allow much freedom, and connive at many a transgression 
of pule. In a spoken discourse, we expect the style to 
be characterized by diffusencss, animation, abundance 
of ornament, etc. 

The proper field of oratory is the popular assembly, and its proper 
object ia persuasion or eseitation to action. Hence it flourishes only 
where the people possess some form or degree of liberty. The ancient 
republics of Greece and Eome furnished fine examples of it, and it 
was there studied hs a diBtinot and complete art, having ifs exact 
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iirator is that he is one inspired by the occasion and for the occasion; 
that his manner should have all the self-forgetftiln^s, the heroic fear- 
l<BBnes8, the irresistible ardor of one carried away by a strongly ex- 
cited passion for truth, justice, and humanity. Though we know 
that this is not to be expected in every ease, yet we can not brook any 
thing directly repugnant to it. Hence any sign by which the speaker 
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g 425. The six formal divisions of a regular oration 

1. The "Exordium, or Introduction; 

2, The DiviBion, or Arrangement; 
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3, The statement; 

4, The Eeaaoning, or Arguments ; 

5. The Appeal to the Pedinge; 

6. The Peroration, or Conclusion. 



I. THE EXORDIUM, OR INTRODUCTION. 

§ 426. The object of this is to render tho hearers weli 
diapoBod, attentive, an'd open to persuasion. 

To accomplish the first of these ends, he must exhibit 
modesty, candor, and sympathy with the audience. 

To secure the second, that is, to awaken attention, he 
may hint at the importance, novelty, or dignity of the 
subject, 

To render his hearers open to conviction, he may en- 
deavor to remove any prejudices they may have formed 
against the position that he intends to take. 

Ab it is very important to have a good introduction, the following 
special rules are given. 

§ 427. I. An exordium must be easy and natural. It 
must appear, as Cicero says, "to have sprung up from its 
own accord from the matter under consideration." 

§ 428. II. Modesty is essential. The speaker must not 
promise too much, nor raise expectations which perhaps 
he may not fulfill. He should never boast of what he is 
going to prove or disprove. 

§ 429. III. His style at the beginning should be par- 
ticularly free from faults. The interest of his audience 
in his theme is not yet so great as to prevent their criti- 
cising him, and his faults will not then be pardoned. 

I 4S0. lY! Ad exordium is not the place for vehemence 
or passion. If the occasion is one that calls for intense 
feeling, and all the audience are known to be in sympathy 
with the speaker, and if there is no arguing needed, and 
the spoakci' is conscious of power to sustain himself to 
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the end, then an impassioned burst at the beginning may 
bo allowed; but all these conditions are rarely fulfiliod in 
any one case. 

§ 431. Y. A speaker should not, in his exoi-dium, an- 
ticipate any material division of hie subject. Particularly 
should he guard against letting an argument peep out in 
the introduction that he intends to produce in all its 
power in the fourth general head. 

§ 432. VI. The exordium should be, both \d length 
and character, suited to the subject, and the discourse 
that is to follow. 

II. IHB DIVISION, OR AREANGEMENT. 

g 433. This is that part of a discourse in which the 
Bpeaker makes known what plan he intends to pursue. 
Of course it always supposes more or less of preparation 
for the occasion. It is quite frequently the case that a 
discourse would he injured by introducing a division in it. 
If the plan of it is exti-emely simple, if the arguments 
are only one or two in number, or if, for any reason, the 
speaker does not wish to show beforehand what direction 
his remarks will take, it would be better to have no 
formal division. 

"When the division is employed, the following rules for 
it should be observed. 

§ 434. I. The several parts into which the subject is 
divided should be really distinct; no one should include 
another. 

§ 435. II. The heads taken should be those into which 
the subject naturally divides itself. 

§ 436. III. The several heads should exhaust the 
subject. 

§ 437. IV. There should be no unnecessary multipliear 
tion of heads, to distract and weary the hearer. 

§ 43S. V. A natural order should be followed ; the eim- 
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plest parts should be first discussed, and afterward the 
more difficult ones that are founded on them. 

§439. VI. The terms in which the'division is expressed 
should be as concise as possible ; there should be no redun- 
dancy, or eircumloeution, or figurative expression. 

in. THE STATEMENT. 

§ 440. In this division the facts connected with tho 
subject arc set forth. This forms a vory important part 
of legal or forensic speeches. In stating the facts, the 
orator must presgnt them in simple and forcible style; ho 
must keep strictly within the bounds of truth, and yet in 
the light most favorable to his cause; bringing forth into 
prominence every circumstance that bears to his advan- 
tage, and explaining away, as far as possible, every thing 
that makes against him, 

IV, THE REASONING, OR ARGU MENTATION. 
Ab this has teen made the subject of a previous chapter, nothing 



v. THE APPEAL TO THE FEELINGS. 

This is sometimes called the Pathetic part. The fol- 
lowing rules apply to it. 

§ 441. I. Consider whether the subject properly admits 
it; if it does, whether it is better to postpone it until after 
the Reasoning, or blend it with the several arguments. 
Dift'erent oi'ators pursue different plans in this regard, and 
both with equal success. The young orator should be 
guided by his own taste, and the nature of the subject 
and of the arguments. 

§ 442. II. Never formally set apart one head of a dis- 
course for the pathetic, or give warning of your intention 
to the hearers. Bear in mind that the proper way to 
excite any ])artieiilar feeling is to present the apju'Opriato 
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object of it or occasion for it vividly before tbo mind ; not 
to belabor the audience with an exhortation to their duty 
to feei thiia ov bo. 

§ 433. III. Be careful to use language appropriate to 
passion; not high-Bouiiding declamation, but unaffected 
and simple diction. All digressions and formal compari- 
sons should be avoided. 

§ 444. IV. The Appeal to the Peelings should not be 
too long or too elaborate. 

VI. THE CONCLUSION. 

§ 445. In many cases no additional part is necessary, 
the Appeal to the Peelings constituting the best conclu- 
sion that the oration could have. At other times, a 
resume or recapitulation of the whole argument is good. 
The close ehould not be abrupt ; neither should it be pro- 
tracted beyond the time when the speaker, by his manner 
or other indications, has led bis audience to expect a con- 
clusion. The last sentence should be dignified, gi'aceful, 
without affectation. 

It waa tie custom in the ancient schools of rhetoric to require the 
pupilfl to compose and deliver orations adapted to supposed occasions, 
euch as fictitious trials for grave ofienses, and important stHl» meas- 
ures for hypothetical emecgencies. It is left with the teacher to 
decide whether he shall pursue that course with the pupils using this 
book. If lie adopt it, he must, of course, invent for his pupils the 
hypothetical cases in which they shall exercise their powers. 

It is always a good plan, when there happen to bo practical ques- 
tions hefore the public mind, either of the particular section, or of 
the country at large, to propose these as proper themes for orations by 
the pupils. The issues of a political canvass in which measures and 
not men are pending, important trials awaiting adjudication, railroad 
projects, or any scheme of public improvement, benevolent enter- 
prises, and mooted questions of social reform, arc all tivorable occa- 
sions for rhetorical effort, which no teacher having pupils sufficiently 
iidvanced should allow to pass unimproved. 

Should it be iibjocted to the use of political canvasses as above 
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recojum Billed, that it would give tie pupils a taste for the immoral 
and degrading practices of politicians, it is replied that the measure 
here reeommendpd is one of the very means for the correction of 
tho&e immoralities. Our country being republican, the people must 
be interested in politics. Our young men should be prepared, while 
yet in sehuul, to take their part in this field, intelligently, and in 
accordance with good moralB. They must be trained t« discuss meas- 
ures on their own merits ; they must be early inspired with an honor- 
able loathing toward all vituperation, calumny, sophistry, and the 
Like, which so largely disgrace the world of American politics. They 
must he taught to uae, without abusing, the great privileges of free 
discussion and the elective franchise. Unto this end, go better nieana 
can be suggested than the writing and, after revision by the teacher, 
the delivery of orations on the political issues of the' day. 
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PART FOURTH. 

EXPRESSION— RESUMED. 



GHAPTEE XXXII. 

THE ORNAMENTATION OF STYLE. 

§ 446. All the preceding chapters that have treated of 
Expression, have been occupied with the Essential Quali- 
ties of Style; the successful cultivation of which will ex- 
onerate a writer from all hlame. But this is not enough. 
High and rare as is the excellence which the rules of 
Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clearness, etc,, demand, the 
imagination and the heart call for more; Style must be 
ornamented. 

§ 447. The ornaments of Style imparted by the imagina- 
tion and the passions are generally called Figures. They 
have been defined as deviations from the plain and ordi- 
nary mode of discourse, in order to give it greater effect. 
They are thus seen to be more closely allied to Strength 
and Harmony than any of the other essential qualities of 
style. 

Though iPigures are defined to he departures from the simple and 
plain modes of expression, it must not be concluded that they flre rare 
or difficult. On. the contrary, they are used equally by all classes, 
;md in all stages of society. If there be any difference in this re- 
spect, it is the barbarian, the child, and the plebeian that are figura- 
tive in their language, rather than the enlightened, the mature, and 
the cultivated. It will be found on esainination that the great hulk 
of our words, especially nouns, adjectives, and verbs, are not only 
capable of being used in a figurative sense, but are actually so used; 
in some cnaes, more frequently as figures than literally. 

Tnke for example the word hard. For every instance of its literal 
use, as in the phrases Aiu'rf wood, Jiard sloiw, etc., other passages can 
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be found in wMoh it is used figuraijvcly, as in tlic phrases hard lieaH, 
hard head, hard iask, hard iimes, hard masiev, hard tcinier, etc. 

The fli'et exercise, then, that should be required of the 
pupil in this direction, should be the uee of given words, 
first in their literal sense, then in their iignrative senses. 



Move. — 1. In endea 
broke his arm. 

2. The pcoapeot of d 



e the lumber, the ii 



"Use the following words in 
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m\a course 
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Vision; 


11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 


Irony; 
Apostrophe ; 
Interrogation ; 
Injiuendo ; 


15. 


Meiosis; 


1(5. 
17. 


Onomatopceiu ; 
Climax. 



1. Simile; 

2. Metaphor; 

3. Allegory; 

4. Metonymy; 

5. Synecdoche; 

6. Antithesis; 

7. Paradox; 

8. Hyperbole; 

9. Personification ; 



alMIl.E. METAPHOR, AND ALLEGORY. 

§ 449. These three figures arc all founded on the rela- 



tion o£ resemblance ; hence, they ai 
jcctcd to the same rules. They a 



in many respects sub- 
I thus distinguished. 
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g 450. A simile is the express assertion of reaemblaneo 
between things different in kind. It is generally (but not 
in every case) indicated by the ■word like, as, so, or M«s. 
When it is extended or elaborate, it is generally called a 
comparison. 

It ie not eyery comparison, however, that ij a simile. When ob- 
jects are compared in respect of quantity or degree, or to see how 
they differ, there is no siiaile; it is only when, tho object of tbe com- 
parison is to trace likeness that a comparison becomes a figure of 
similitude. 

g 451. A metaphor is the direct application of a name, 
epithet, attribute, or predicate, properly belonging to one 
object, to another that resembles it in the respect implied. 
It is distinguished from the simile by the circumstance 
that it does not assert, but only implies, resemblance. 

§ 452. An allegory is a narrative representing objects 
and events that are intended to be symbolical of other 
objects and events having a moral or spiritual character. 
Fables and parables are generally, hut not nnivewsally, 
allegorical. An allegory has been represented as a meta- 
phor carried out, or a succession of harmonious metaphors 
bearing upon one subject. 

These distinctions wil! be illustrated by the following esamplee. 

SIMILES. 

A merry heart doeth good like a medicine. 

The lying's favor is as dew upon ttie grass. 

jl3 the door tumeth upon his hingGs,ao doth the slothful upon his bed. 

Up rose the sun, and up rose Emilie. 

(Word of similitude omitted.) 

OOMPARISON. 

Trade, lOce a restive horse, is not easily managed; whero one is 

carried to the end of a successful journey, many aro thrown otf by 

METAFHOaS. 

The sun of liberty is set; we must light the candlei of industry and 
economy. 
To Thee my thoughts continual dimb. 
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Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns; thou 
Didst ineave this verdant roof. 
Bright O'er the wasted scene thou Jiocerest still, 
Angel of comfort to the fidling soul, 

ALIBGOEY. 
A child is horn. Wow take the germ, and make it 

A hud of moral beauty. Let the dews 
Of knowledge, and the light of virtue, wake it 

In richest fragrance, and 'm. purest hues. 
"When passion's gust, and sorrow's tempest shake it, 

The shelter of affection ne'er refuse ; 
For soon the gathering hand of death will break it 

From its weak stem of life, and it shall loae 
All power to charm. But if that lonely flower 

HaUi awell'd one pleasure, or subdued one pain, 

Oh, who shall say that it has lived in vain, 
However fugitive its breathing hour? 

For virtue leaves its sweets wherever tasted, 

And scatter'd truth is never, never wasted. 



I. Let the pupil expand the following suggested analogies into 
similes, comparisons, or allegories, as may suit bis taste. 

Life— a journey. Charity— the sun. 

Tonth — morning. Learning — reaping. 

Knowledge — a hill. Pestilence— wild heaat. 

Earth — a mother. Calumny— clouds. 

The world— -a car. Temptation — passing a dangerous 

The world — a stage, place. 

Genius — marble, A child's death— the blighting of a 

Talent — a field. fiower. 

II, Select some malerial objects to which the following subjects 
bear some analogy, and point the resemblance by simile, allegory, or 
metaphor, as in the preceding exercise. 

Death, Sin, 

War. Peace. 

Justice, Memory. 

A iiijiii of integrity. A missionary. 
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A college. 




College friend; 
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False friends. 
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A miser. 
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Butterfl' 


Storm 


Viper 


Plow 


Thrash 


Tide 


Shepherd 
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Steer 


Stream 


Cement 


Defeat 


Capita] 


Yoke 


Wreck 


Spin 


Weave 


Star 


I'orgc 


Harbor 


Blisti^r 


Thunder 


Wed 







RULES FOB FIGURES OF RESEMBLANCE. 

I 453. The rulea that apply to figures of resemblance 
depend upon the object or purpose for which the figure in 
the partienlar case is used. This purpose may be oue of 
the three following, or two, or all combined, viz.: 

1. To make the aubjeet more clear and intelligible ; 

2. To afford pleasure to the hearer or reader; 

3. To excite or heighten feeling. 

§ 454. I. "When the first of those is the object, then 
the following rulee apply. 

§ 455. (1.) The resemblance should turn on the circum- 
stance or quality relevant to the matter in hand. 

This was violated by the clergyman who prayed that God mould bo 
"a rock to them afar off upon the sea." Now a rock on land is 
desirable for ft foundation; a tBll root, for ils shadow in a hot ?iinny 
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plain; or in a river ford, bs making a good firm bottom. But out 
upon the sea, a rock is tile mariner's greatest danger. Hence tile 
inappropriatenesfl of the metaphor. 

§ 456. (2.) It is not proper to base a similitude on what 
is not generally known, or less intelligible and obvious to 
the senses than the object itself. 
Cowley violates tins rule in tlie following line ; 

"The Holy Book like the eighth sphere doth ahine." 
§ 457. (3.) Figures of similitude moat not be based on 
reaemblaneee eo faint as to be difficult to be traced. 

Tho following quotation from Shakeepeare contains a simile tbst 
violates this rule. 

"Here, Oouain, seize the crown; 
'Here on this side, my hand; on that aide, tiiine. 
'Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
' That owes two huokels, flUJng one another ; 
'The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
'The other down unseen and full of water; 
' That bucket down and full of tears, am I, 
'Drinking my griefs, while you mount up on high." 
Here, with all the effort of the poet to explain his simile, it is ex- 
ceedingly hard to see the resemblance between the crown and the 
well with two buckets, or between the immersed bucket and the 
speaker, still lesa between the dangling empty bucket and the parson 
addressed. It may be sot down as a good rule that when a figure of 
resemblance ia so obscure as to need explanation, it would better be 



§ 458. (4.) If a figure is intended to elucidate a subject, 
no irrelevant eircumstaneea should be introduced. 

The following ia an instance in point: 

"My kindred liave fallen from me like dead leavra from a tree In 
autumn, iehiek slripa it of its loveliest appendages." 

Poets are exceedingly apt to violate this rule, by logging in some 
unneeeaaary circumstance to fill out (he meter or afford a rhyme. 
The following stanaa contains a simile of uncommon beauty ; but the 
phrase "many a wave-beat shore " seems to he inserted for the fore- 
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" Man's the rugged lofty pine 

That frowns o'er many a wave-beat shore; 

"Woman's the slender, graceful vine, 

Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 
And deck its rough hark sweetly o'er." 

§ 459. (5.) It is always a source of obacurity and an 
occasion of diegnst to combine in one sentence two incon- 
sistent metaphors on the aame subject. This is technically 
called mixing metaphors. 

The following is a atereotypB example from Addison: 
" I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to latmck into a bolder strain." 

Here he first makes his muse a steed to be bridled in, then a ship to 
be launched. 

Another; "This institution had its /oKJufaiion in the feudal sys- 
tem; but its yj-iii/s aro now enjoyed by all civilized nations." That 
which has a foundation can not have fruits. 

§ 460. II. The rules that apply to thoae figures that 
proceed from a desire to please are the following. 

§ 461. (6.) There should be no unpleasant discord be- 
tween the things compared, such as results from the 
comparing of an object to what greatly transcends it in 
dignity or elevation ; or the illustration of some principle 
in spiritual life by some process or custom in the sporting 
world. 

This rule was shockingly violated by the preacher who said,— 
" Charity, my brethren, ia the trump card in the game for eternal 
life." 

The following couplet is likewise a violation of this rule. 
" Loud as ft bull makes hill and valley ring 
So roared the lock when it released the spring." 

§462. (7.) Care should betaken not to introduce any dis- 
tasteful circumstance or accompaniment in the similitude. 

The following from Lucretius is an instance. 

" Sweet it is, when the winds are agitating the waters on a wide 
eea, to witness from the laud the spectacle of another's distress; not 
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because it is agreeable to ub that any should suffer, but hscause it ia 
pleasant to behold the ills ourselves are free from. Sweet also is it to 
look upon the mighty encounters of war spread over the plains, with- 
out sharing the danger. But nothing is sweeter than fo occupy the 
well-girt, serene temple raised by the learning of the wise, whence 
wa may look down upon others, and see them straying ajid wajider- 
•ng, riTals in intellect, and in the pride of birth, striving night and 
day by surpassing labor to rise to wealth and to win dominion." 

Her© the feeling of security from woes that are afflicting others is 
presented under two comparisons; that of witnessing from the land 
one struggling in a stormy sea, and that of beholding the havoc of 
war from some safe retreat. But the beauty of the similitudes :s sadly 
marred by the suggestion of situations in which any good person 
would be tortured with sympathy, instead of chuckling with selfish 
delight. 

§ 463, (8.) Ceteris paribus, eimilitudes always please 
in proportion to theii- novelty and originality. In a 
spoken diseonrse, the freshness of a metaphor may atone 
for its faultiness in other respects. But stale and trite 
eimilitudes always tend to disgust. If not brought out- 
very prominently, they may be tolerated; but if the least 
stress is laid upon them, if they occupy any considerable 
space in the sentence, -or constitute any thing more than 
a mere appellation or allusion, they are offensive, 

§ 464. (9.) It is never in good taste to blend plain lan- 
guage with metaphorical; or at least, after the meta- 
phorical word has once been uttered, to represent the 
object in the same sentence without figure. 

Pope violates this rule, when, in addressing the king, he says, 
" To thee the world its present homage pays ; 
The harvest early, but mature the praise." 

The demand of rhyme led him to return to the literal word praise, 
when the figure would hare required crop. 

The student should know that all words espressive of operations of 
the mind or the relations of abstract or metaphysical truth, were 
originally metaphors. The poverty of language and tho early de- 
pendence of the mind on the senses for knowledge, led to this. But 
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a mGtapbor that is constantly used fo represent a certain psychical or 
metaphysical idea rapidly loses its figurative character, and eomee to 
be the precise and literal expression of that idea, "When such is tha 
case, it becomes a matter of extreme delicacy to decide whether, if 
such a word is used with one that is confeaaedly a metaphor, there is 
a mingling of plain with figarative language or not, Each case must 
be judged on its own merits, 

g 465. (10.) In order to be pleasing, a metaphor should 
not be carried too far. In thia respect metaphors differ 
from comparisons, and still more from allegories, A com- 
parison somewhat extended is not unpleasing, and in an 
avowed allegory, the more numerous the points of anal- 
ogy Buggested, the better. But when a writer, starting 
with only a metaphor, runs it out until it begins to grow 
into an allegory, he infallibly disgusts his readers. 
Young, speaking of old age, says it should 

"Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn ahore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon;"— 
Thus far the metaphor is very beautiful; but he goes on to Slly, 
"And put good works on board; and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us info worlds unknown," — 
He thus spoils the figure. 

g 466. III. When a figure founded on resemblance is 
introduced for the purpose of exciting or intensifying 
feeling, the following rules apply, 

§ 467. (11.) Formal comparisons must not be put into 
the mouths of those who are at the time in great bodily 
distress, or under passionate excitement, such as fear, 
remorse, anger, despair, etc. A. comparison implies a 
certain composure of the mind. It may be made by one 
describing a case of suffering or passion, but never by the 
individual affected. 

Shakespeare violates this rule when, in Henry TI., ho makes the 
living Warwick compare himself to a felled cedar. 

S 468. (12.) The similitude should be elevating or de- 
grading to coj'resjiond with the feeling which is sought 
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to be awakened. If it be admiration of the subject, or 
Bympathy with it, tlie thing to which it is compared, or 
whose name is given to it, should be attractive, noble, or 
inspiring; and yei not too far removed in elevation from the 
subject. On the eontraiy, if antipathy or contempt ia the 
aim of the writer, he will naturally draw his similes and 
metaphors from those things that are repulsive or de- 
gi'ading. 

It follows from this that when a writer, not intending to throw 
contempt or repulaiveneas upon his subject, uses comparisons or meta- 
phors that have this tendency, he commits a palpable error. Thus 
Homer Is liable to censure for comparing the Grecian host rushing 
from their tents into the battle, to a swarm of waspa provoked by 
children. 

As similitudes may be improperly degrading, so they can bo cnor- 
moualy elevated or grand for the subject, and produce a feeling oppo- 
site to the one intended. For instanoB, "Hie massy forehead rose 
above his eyebrows like some beetling crag overhanging Iho shaded 
valley below." 

" The sentences of wisdom issued from his mouth like trains of 

hiy iad n a f m a a Iway tunnel." 

It ha dly t ti t an exception to this rule that fables and par- 
ables aim t f (1 nt to the very humblest forms and modes of ex- 
ist n t llu t te moral truth or principle, however sublime. 
It th prin p 1 aim f the parable and the fiible b) arrest the 
attenti n and lu dat t uth, not to arouse emotion directly. 

EXESOISE. 

Let the pupil he required to write a criticism of each of the follow- 
ing examples of the violation of the foregoing rules, esplaming what 
in each case is the error or errors, and which rules are transgressed. 

Eosaline had budded into a magnificent creature. 

Thousands of women (writers) have toiled over books that proved 
millstones, and drowned them in the sea of letters. 

All these debts and mortgages had been conquered. 

Emma and Henry were bright little jewels, of the ages of eight and 
ten respectively. 

No; there are silent chambers in her heart, whose niches cry for 
daily food. 
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The breath of the wind as it ushers in the iej fetters of a long, 

We are often the creatures of circiunstancca. 

Half round the globe, the tears pump'd up by death, 
Ate spent in watering Tanities of life. 
No human happineaa is so serene as not to contain any alloy. 
Now from my kind embrace by tempests l«rn, 
Our other column of the state is borne, 
Nor took a kind adieu, nor sought consent. 
Trothal went forth with the stream of his people, but they met b. 
rock I for IPingal ataod unmoved. Broken, they rolled hack from his 
side. Nor did they roll in safety; the spear of the king pursued 
their flight. 

There ia a time when factions, by the vehemence of their own fer- 
mentations, stun and disable one another. 
I intend to make use of these words in the thread of my apeculntions. 
Hope, the balm of life, darta a ray of light through the thickest 
gloom. 

The scheme was highly expensive to him, and proved the Charybdis 
of his estate. 

He was so much skilled in the empire of the oar, that few could 
equal him. 
The death of Cato has rendered the senate an orphan. 
Let us ba attentive to keep our mouths as with a bridle; and to 
steer our vessel aright, that we may avoid the rocks and shoals, which 
lie ovary- where around us. 

At length Erasmus, that great Injur'd name 
(The glory of the priesthood and the shama), 
Curb'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 
In this our day of proof, our land of hope; 
The good man has his clouds that intervene; 
Clouds that may dim his sublunary day. 
But can not conquer; even the best must own 
Patience and resignation are the columns 
Of human peace on earth. 
Dryden, describing the Supreme Being as extinguishing the great 
fire in London by an opportune rain gent in answer to the prayers of 
Uif people, says' 
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"A hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipped ohOTO; 
Of this a broad extjnguislier he maiea, 
And hoode the flames that to their quarry strove." 
" The Alps, 
The palacea of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps." 
Those whose minds are dull and heavy do not easily penetrate int< 
the folds and intrieaoies of an affair, and therefore can only scum ofl 
what they find at the top. 

"The sun, in figures such us these, 
Joys with the moon to playr 

To the sweet strains they advance, 
Which do result from their own spheres ; 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which she hears." 
In Shakespeare's Eiehaid II., a gardener gives these directions t( 
his servants: 

"Go, bind you up yon dangling apricots, 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight j 
Give some aupportance to the bending twigs. 
Go thou; and, like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of too fast^growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth; 
All must be even in our government." 
"The tackle of my heart is crsoked and burnt; 
And all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news bo uttered." 
He can not buckle his distemper'd cause 
Within the belt of rule. 
My bleeding bosom sickens at the sound. 
In Addison's Cato, Fortius, bidding his beloved Lucia an eterna 
f&rewell, uses the following language : 

" Thus o'er the dying lamp the unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps oiF by fits. 
And falls again, as loth to qitit its hold. 
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Thou muat not go; my soul still hovers o'er thee, 

And can't get loose." 
"Nor could tlie Greets repel the Ljoian powers, 
Nor Ihe hold Lyciaaa fores the Grecian, towers. 
As, on He confines of adjoining grounds, 
Two stubborn swains with blows dispute their bounds, 
Tbay tug, they sweat; but neither gain nor yield, 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field," 
Speaking of the fallen angels, searching for mines of gold, Milton 
says: 

"A numerous brigade hastened: as when bands 
Of pioneers, with spade and pieb-ax armed, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 
Or cast a rampart." 

On the wide sea of letters, 'twaa thy boast 
To crowd each sail, and touch at ev'ry coast; 
I'rom that rich mine how often hast thou brought 
The pure ajid precious pearls of splendid thoughtl 
How didst thou triumph on that subject tide. 
Till vanity's wild gust, and stormy pride. 
Drove thy strong mind, in evil hour, to split 
Upon the fatal rock of impious wit 1 
Since the time that reason began to bud, and put forth her shoofa, 
thought, during our wflking hours, has been active in every breast, 
without a moment's suspension or pause. The current of ideas has 
been always moving. The wheels of the spiritual engine have eierled 
themselvea with perpetual motion. 

The man who has no rule over his own spirit, possesses no antidote 
against poisons of any sort. He lies open to every insurrection of 
ill-humor, and every gale of distress. Whereas he who is employed 
in regulating his mind, is making provision against all the accidents 
of life. He is erecting a fortress into which, in the day of sorrow, 
ho can retreat with satisikction. 

Tamerlane the Great writes to Bajaaet, emperor of the Ottomans, 
in the following terms: "Where is the monarch who dares resist us7 
"Where is the potentate who does not glory in being numbered 
among our attendants? As for thee, descended from a Turcoman 
sailor, since the vessel of thy unbounded ambition has been wrecked 
hi the gulf of thy self-love, it would be proper that thou shouldst 
t:ikfl in the sails of thy temerity, and cast the anchor of repentance 
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in the port of sinceritj and juistioe, which is the port of safety ; lest 
the tempest of our yengeance make fliee perish in the sea of the pun- 
ishment thou deservest." 

There is not a single view of human nahire that is not sufficient to 
extinguish the seeds of pride. 

My tears are the sooner dried up when they run on my friend's 
eheelig in the furrows of compassion. 

METONYMY AND SYNECDOCHE. 

§ 469. These two figures are supposed to have some re- 
semblance the one to the other. They both consist in 
the transfer of a name or epithet to an object that beai-s 
some relation to its proper object, other than the relation 
of roeemblance or contrast. The relations that are em- 
braced in the figure of Motonymy are 

1. The sign to the thing signified; 

2. The instrument to the agent; 

3. The container to the content; 

4. The effect to the cause ; 

6. The cause to the effect, including 
(a.) The author to his works ; 
(6.) The progenitor to hie posterity ; 

6. The abstract attribute to the object or substance 
possessing it ; 

7. The concrete person or substance to the attribute 
characterizing it. 

The relations embraced in the Synecdoche are 

1. The part to the whole; 

2. The whole to a part : 

3. The material to the thing iqade of it; 

4. The circumstance or characteristic to the person to 
whom it belongs; 

5. The deflnito for the indefinite of the same kind. 
All of these will he illustrated hy examples. 

1. Meionymy of the Sign for the Thing Bignijied. He aims at the 
crown. Am I a soldier of the cross? 
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2. Meirjnymy of the Insirument for the Agent. The pen is mightier 
than the sword. The wilderness has receded before the as and the 

plow. 

3. Metonymy of the Container for iJie Content. Ye devour widows' 
housBs. The hotOe haa been his ruin. He that steals my purae, 
steals trash. Boston is more literary than Quebec. He keeps a good 
table. 

i. Metonymy of the Effect for the Ca:ase. Gray hairs should be 



5. Metonymy of ike Cause for the Effect This nation's strength is 
in its schools. This painting is a Keubens. Te are my glory and my 
joy. It is my chief (fo%Ai to read the "Word of God. Adorned witi 
gay religions. 

(a.) Metonymy of the Author for his Works. Have you read Shake- 
speare ? "We study Euclid. 

(i.) Metonymy of the Progenitor for his Posterity. Israel shall be 
saved. The burden of Moab. 

6. Meiottymy of the Abairaei AiirUiuie for the Objeat or Substance 
possessing it. Touth and beauty meet to chase the hours, etc. Ver- 
dure clothes the hills. I'olly laughs where Wisdom weeps. 

7. Metonymy of the Concrete for the Abstract Wisely keeps the 
fool within,. The father yearns in the true prince's breast, 

§ 470. There is a variety of figure that by some authors 
is classed with Metonymy, but by others made a distinct 
figure under the name of the Transferred Epithet. It 
consists in applying an adjective to a noun that is not 
properly the name of the object possessing the quality, 
but of some object bearing to that quality some of the 
relations included in Metonymy. 

The following are examples of it : 

The plowman plods his weary way. Hence to his idle bed. 
With easy eye thou mayst behold. Thick as autumnal leaves. 
Beheld from the safe shore. On that opprobious hill. The hos- 
pitable door. 

The following are examples of the several kinds of Synecdoche: 

1, Synecdoche of the Pari for the Whole. His arm soon cleared 
the field. All hands at work. Tliey sought his' blood. She rules 
the waves. 
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Included nnder this head is the Synecdoche of the Species _for tM 
Cfenvs. They were gone to buy bread. He is a common cut-throat. 
Bum was hia niin. 

Also, the Synecdoche of ihe Individual for the Spedes: this partic- 
ular hind IB sometimes called Anionomama. Every man ia not a 
Solomon. Some village Hampden. Some Milton, pregnant with 
celestial Are. 

2. The Si/needoche of ihe Whale for the Part.* The smiling year. 
The police were informed of it. Every creature adores Tbee. 

8. The Synecdoche of the Material for the Thing made of it. The 
marble speaks. The iron entered into his soul. Bring the parch- 

4. The ^/necdoehe of the CiTcmnsiance or Characteristic for the 
Person to loAom U belongs. The Stagirite {for Aristotle). The Cor- 
aican (for Napoleon). The Beloved Disciple. Le Grand Monarque. 
The Wise Man. The Galilean. 

5. The Synecdoche of the Definite for the Indefinite of ihe name Mnd. 
Ten thousand stood at his right band. A dozen men plunged after 
him. Three-score years and fen. Nine tenths of every man's hap- 
piness depends on the reception he meets with in the world. 



Compose sentettces each of which shall conts 


lin two words of tbo 


following list, or any of their derivatives, one o 


t both of them being 


used by Metonymy • 


or Synecdoche. 






Peace 


Plain 


Knight 


Indinn 


Sun 


Steel 


Eoad 


Sword 


Head 


Bier 


Guilt 


Ai'k 


Deal 


Peal 


Scene 


Lyre 


Breast 


Bread 


Soul 


Grief 


Wood 


Reign 


Cicero 


Bay 


Vein 


Pain 


Clime 


Prince 


Write 


Sail 


Link 


Eden 


Fur 


Course 


Eing 


Ararat 


Talc 


Foot 


Crew 


Bitter 


Weak 


Might 


Throne 


Aaron 


Slower 


Sower 


Delight 


Water 


Dew 


Tide 


Whale 


Blind 


Prey 


Herd 
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MODELS. 
&uili avoids the mm. 

Canst thou tring life to this mute hier, and change that linell to 
pealing joy? 

His knightly sieel will never ring on Glory's plain aga,in. 

Let the teacher dwtate aaaitional ejEiciaea at hia pleasure. 

HYPERBOLE— PERSON IPICATION— VISION— IRON Y. 

§ 471. The common ground of these four figures is that 
they all contain the assertion of what is not Uterally 
true; further than that they have no particular con- 
nection. 

§ 472. Syperbole is an exaggeration of the literal truth. 
It departs from the truth in the statement of the degree 
to which any quality or effects extend. 

Examples are ahundant in ordinary conversation ; much more so 
than they ought to be. Sueh aa, as cold as ice, 03 /tot as fire, as sicA 
as I can be to live, as dry as a bone, cords of money, etc. 

The proper occasion, for this figure is violent passion ; so violent sa 
to distort the perceptions and the judgment. Even then it must be 
kept -within proper bounds, or it becomes ridiculous. Though tho 
offipring of the most violent passion, instances are not wanting of 
hyperboles uttered in mental composure, that are very pleasing. The 
following are eiamples of this figure ; 

" A lover may bestride the gossamer 
That idles in the wanton summer air, 
And yet not fall; — so light is vanity." 
" So frowned the mighty combafants 
That hell grew darker at their frown." 

"And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, 
if they should be written every one, I suppose that even the world 
ilBelf could not contain the boobs that should he written." 

g 473, Personification is the attribution of personal 
parts, qualities, or actions to what is literally imper- 
sonal. The personal qualities are intelligence and emo- 
tion, and all the acts, looks, and manners connected with 
these: even sex is regarded as a personal quality when 
attributed to a neutral object. 
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"Nature sings his praise." — "Thia 

"Earth feli the wound; and Nature from her seat 
Sighing, through all heir works gave signs of woe, 
Tbat all was lost." 

" His form 
Had not yet lost all her original brightness." 
§ 474. Vision is tho narration of past (or future) events 
in the present tense, as.if actually taking place before the 
author's eyee. 

"They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown," 

" First peer up the mountain tops; then the lower hilla; then the 
whole ocean is an archipelago; then tho continental mass appears, but 
stubbornly contested hy muddy lakes and bays and lagoons; hut at 
last, it is thi! green earth with the ailTery brooks and the quiet rivets, 
and busy life swarming over it." 

"Arise, shinel for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee I" 

§ 475. Irony consists in asserting the direct reverse of 
the truth, when its absurdity is eo manifest that the bare 
expreaaion of it is aufflcient to bring it into contempt, 
and to expose all who may bave maintained it to ridicule. 

Elijah used thia figure to turn upon the priests of Baal, vainly 
striving to induce their false god to attest his power, the storm of 
popular wrath. "Cry aloud 1" said ho; "for he is a god; either he 
is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventuro he 
sleapeth, and must be awaked." 

Job also uses Irony in retort upon tho aggravating reasonings of 
his friends: " Doubtless je are the people; and wisdom will die with 

I. Eepresont the following subjects hyperholically. 
The depth of a chasm. The numbers in a crowd. 



ight of a mountain. The speed of a 

Tho darkness of a cloudy night. The selfishness of a seeker aftsr 
The violence of a tempest. wealth. 
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The magnitude of v 


raves in the 


The heartleasness of a belle. 


G?a. 




The beauty i 


)f a sunset scene. 


The heat of a furnace. 


The villainy 


of a tempter. 


II. Eepresent the 


following as 


in Vision. 




The meeting of Adam and Eve. 


The Last Meeting of David and 


The Deluge. 




Jonathan. 




The Confusion of : 


rongues at 


The Death 


of Absalom and its 


Babel. 




Sequel. 




The Arrested Sacrifice of Isaac. 


The Arrest 


and Conversion of 


The "Wrestling of Jacob with the 


St. Paul. 




Angel. 




The Conversion of the Philippian 


The CommisBion of Moses from 


Jailer. 




the Burning Bush. 




The Taking of Troy. 


The Fall of Jericho. 




A Gladiatorial Fight. 


in. Personify the 


following. 






The Arctic Gold 


Death 




The Trade Winds 


Evening 


Memory 


France 


Moon 


Faith 




America 


Morning 


Murder 


The Missiesippi 


Sun 




War 


Eevenge 


Ignor: 


ante 


Sleep 


Time 


Superstition 


BriUin 


Hope 


Wisdom 


Commerce 


Care 


Greece 


Freedom 


Love 


Italy 




Gold 



ANTITHESIS-PARADOX. 

§ 476. These two figures arc thus put together, not be- 
cause they are similar, or have any considerable agree- 
ment, which they do not have, but solely that they may 
by the learner be accurately discriminated. Their only 
point of agreement is that they both involve a kind of 
opposition or contrast. But the contrast is different: in 
Antithesis it is between the things, their associations or 
their relations; in Parados the contrast is between the 
ordinary meaning of a word and that intended in the 
given connection. 

24 
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§ 477. Antithesis may be defined as the explicit and 
pointed statement of the difference or differences between 
two things that are in some way related. 

§ 478. It ie susceptible of division, first, into Antithesis 
between things (including persons and conceptions), and 
that between the acts, relations, or circumatances of 
things. Moreover, the genus of Antithesis drawn be- 
tween things is capable of subdivision into two species, 
viz.; those drawn between correlatives, counterparts, or 
contradictories; and those drawn between species of the 
same genns, or individnals of the same species. 

Antttheses between counterparts are eueii b3 those drawn betweoii 
LigM and Dm-kness, Maiion and Best, Hot and Cold, Pleasure and 
Pain, Ego and Non-ego, etc. Those bet"«een niemliera of the same 
class are Buot as are drawn between Heat and lAght (natural agents 
or forces), Industry and Frugality (thrifty Tirtues), Painimg and 
Scal^ture (fine arts addressed to the eye) , Perc^iion and Coneeplion 
(mental faculties), etc. Those between the acts, relatioas, or circum- 
stances of things are such ns are drawn between Boiling and EJ'er- 
veseenee. Step-father and Foster-father, Taste and Odor, In summer 
and In winter, Sleeping and Awake, etc. 

§ 479. It is a rule of Antithesis that its power to please 
depends upon the closeness of the relation between the 
contrasted objects. Two member of a lower genua 
afford a more pleasing contrast than two of a higher 
class; two individuals of a species, still more pleasing. 
Sometimes a veiy striking antithesis may be drawn be- 
tween the acts or states of the same individual in difi'er- 
ent circumatances. 

§ 480. Another rule is that the beauty of an Antithesis 
depends upon the number of points of contrast that are 
brought 6uti- 

Hence the very finest examples of Antithesis are those drawn be- 
tween two characters or individuals very much aliko in many respects, 
but shown U> be in. vei'y many points unlike. When such an Antith 
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eais is expressed according to the rules of Style laid down in J 379, 
tlie very highest beauty of this kind is produoed. 

The finest fields for the display of this beauty are found in History 
and Higher Criticism.* In the former, Macawlfty, in the latter, Pope 
has attained the highest eminence among English authors. 

§ 481. Paradox consists in bringing together two ex- 
jiicaaiona, one or both of which must be taken in some 
other than its usual sense, or as representing an object 
that has some other than its usual tendencies or aeeo- 
ciations. 

Generally the two objects thus brought together before the mind 
iire remotely connected by ft chain of causation or associafion; and 
the figure consists in dropping all the intermediate links, and bring- 
ing into direct mental contact what, thus apprehended, produces a 
kind of shock to the mind. This shock is often the result, not of any 
incongruity in the sense which the words are seen to have in the sen- 
tence, but of the incongruity of the other, the dUearded senses of the 
words, which are obscurely suggested hy the words themselves, and 
seem to flit about in the background of the sentence. 

The following examples will illustrate these remarks: 

"Rejoicing in tribulation." — "Having nothing and yet possessing 
all things."— "When you have nothing to say, say it." — "Tholegend- 
;iry ageis a past, that never was present." — " By indignities men come 
to digniljes." 

" Some people are too foolish to commit follies." 

" Nothing so fallaeiouE as facta, except figures." 

" Language Is the art of concealing thought." 

" 'Tis all thy business, business how to shun." 

" What is writ, is writ." 

""Where snow falls, there is freedom." 
EIEEOISB. 

Let Qi^ pupil be required to compose full and extended Antithesis 
on the following pairs of subjects; 

Spring and Autumn. Morning and Evening. 

Industry and Indolence. Temperance and Intemperance. 

Intelligence and Ignorance. Barbarism and Civilization. 
Christianity and Paganism, Paith and Infidelity. 
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Pride and Humility. Wisdom and Folly. 

Modesty and Immodesty. Peace and War, 

Joy and Sorrow. Decision and Indecision. 

Geography and History. Chemistry and Ptysica. 

Anatomy and Physiology. Memory and Imagination 

Conscience and Taste. Joy and ChHerlulness 

Spring and Summer. Morning and Noon 

Temperance and Asceticism. Learning and Superficiality 

Pastoral and Agricultural Life. Judaism and Christianity 

Faith and Doubt. Pride and Van tj 

Learning and Wisdom. The Sublime and the B<>autiful. 



Abraham and Jacob, 

The Ancient and the Modem Drama, 

David and Alfred. 

Alexander and Hannibal. 

Samson and Hercules. 

The Style of Addison and of Johnson. 

Elijah and John the Baptist. 

The Style of Gibbon and of Macaulay. 

Luther and Wesley. 

The Poetical Merits of Milton and Pollok. 

Charles I. and Louis XVI. 

Gothic and Grecian Architecture. 

APOSTROPHE— I NTEEROGATION— I NNUENDO— MEIOSIR 

§ 482. In the four figures thus gi'ouped together, the 
opposition to the literal truth is oblique, and not direct, 
There is no assertion of what is not literally true, but 
there is in each case, something implied, which ie at va- 
riance with the facta, 

§ 483. In A'postrofhe the figurative element consists in 
the address of the sentence or passage. If it occurs in a 
diBCOui-se addressed to a certain party, this figure involves 
I turning away from that party to address another, some- 
times present, bnt more generally absent or dead, and for 
the time ideally conceived ae a person present. But 
apostrophe does not always occur in a discourse ; somo- 
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limes it constitutes the whole discourse. In such case, 
the figure consists in directing the address to an object 
that is not literally capable of receiving it. 

Ciirisfa addreea to Jemsalem, in Matt, iiiii., 37-39, is a we!l- 
kn wn lEtance of Apostrophe. So also St. Paul's address to Death 
and the O ave in 1 Cor. xv., 65. Cicero's First Oration against Cal- 
1 ne p ns with an apostrophe to Oatilino himself. Also Satan'a 
Sol 1 quj f luid in the first part of Book Fourth of Paradise Lost, 
begn with an apostrophe to the sun; and Milton himself in the 
op n n f Book Third mflkes an apostrophe to Light; — both cele- 
b at d as among the finest passages of that noble poem. The well- 
Ln «n p of Halieck's called Marco Bozzaris, ends with the fol- 
1 win ap tropha. 

Bozzaris, with the storied brave 

Greece nurtared in her glory's time, 
Best thee ; — there is no prouder grave 

E'en in her own proud clime. 
We tell thy doom without a sigh; 

For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's — 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die." 
§ 484. The figure of Interrogation consists in asking a 
question (in form), not for the purpose of gaining infor- 
mation, but of more strongly asserting the answer which 
the questioner evidently expects the hearer mentally to 
make. 

The expectation of the questioner is indicated by his use or omis- 
Bion of the negative adverb qualifying the verb: if an affirmative 
answer is expected, the negative particle is used ; as, 

"And does not Fame speak of me too?" 
But if a negative answer is espected, then the question is without 
the negative adverb ; ss, " Hast Thou eyes of flesh? or seost Thou as 
man seeth ?" 

A kind of negative answer is likewise expected, when a figurative 
interrogation uses an interrogative word, suth as /uno, where, iBhen, 
why, or what. 

"Why stand we here idle?" — Implying there ia no good reason for 
it.— -" What ia it that gentlemen wish V What would they have?"— 
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Implying that they ean not easily tell what they wished to have, — 
Then foUowB that rBmarkahly thrilling interrogation, — "la life so 
dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery. " 

§ 485. Innuendo oonsiste in suggeBting a thought indi- 
rectly, sometimee by the assertion of what would iogie- 
aJly lead to the unexpressed meaning, at other times, 
by the bare allusion of some circumstance which the 
author expressly declines to enlarge upon. In the former 
case it is called Insinuation; in the latter, Apophasis. 

EXAMPLES. 

Fuller said of Camden, the antiquarian, — "He had a number of 
coins of the Roman Emperors, and a good many more of the later 
English kings;" — meaning that he was rich. This is Insinuation. 

" Tour idleness, not to mention your impertinence and dishonesty, 
disqualifies you for the situation." This is Apophasis. 

§ 486. Meiosis consists in suggesting a fact or truth by 
asserting what falls far short of the actual case. Thus 
to say — "He was not without a good opinion of his own 
abilities," — is to assert by implication that he bad a high 
opinion of his own abilities. 



" Home was not built ii 


>aday.' 


■' implies that It took a long ti 


llild the great city. 








BXEECISB. 


Compose apostrophes t 


the following objects, embracing ii 


■16 either an interrogatio 


n, an in 


nuendo, or a meioais. 


Washington 




The Photographic Art 


Galileo 




Oxygen 


Columhus 




Ele(itriclty 


John Howard 




The Human Conscience 


The Hebrew People 




The Bible 


Athens 




Thii Sfsra 


Socrates 




The Telescope 


Venice 




The Ice-king 


Flotenco 




Cotton 


Tlie Pyramids 




Alcohol 


.fcnisalem 




The Cholera 
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The Athenian Acropolia The Newspnper Press 

The Spirit of Liberty Iron 

Sdence The Anierican Eiigle 

Poetry The Steam-engino 

Painting The Schoolmaster 

The Spirit of Beauty Gold 

ONOMATOPfEIA-CLIMAS. 

These are the two remaining figures, left thus to the last, because 
they could not without some violence be included in amy of the fore- 
going groups of figures. 

§ 487. Onomatopmia consists in using a word or group 
of words to express an object of sound or motion, the 
very ittterance of which tends, by similarity, to suggest 
the object it signiliee. 

EXAMPLES, 
hiss roar bow-wow rumble 

buzz mew pop clatter 

" Loud sounds the ax, redoubling Etrokes on strokes, 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown, 
Than, rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down." 
"Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 
But, when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should, like the torrent, roar." 
"Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire. 
In lightnings owned his secret stings ; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings." 
"With woeful measures wan Despair — 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled idr, 
'T was ead by fits, by starts 'twas wild." 
§ 488. Climax consists in so arranging the words of a 
series, or the parts of a sentence, that the least Impressive 
shall stand first, and the sueceasive members of the series 
or sontcnco grow in strength unto Uio last. 
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its, by tteir frequent indulgences and gross exMsses, 

enfeeble their bodies, wear out their spirits, and debase their minds." 

" It ia an outrage U> bind a Boman citizen ; to scourge him is an 

atiocioaa crime; to pui Mm to death is almost a parricide; but to 

CBuciFY him — what shall I call it 1" 

" The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe ifsalf, 
Tea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And, like an insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack tehind." 

Having now learned the nature and form o£* all the printapal 
figures used in discourse, let the pupil be required to point out tlia 
various figures that occur in liis reading lessons, and also to produce 
instances of the different kinds of figure, searched out by himself 
from such books and periodicals ss ho may have access to. 



CHAPTEE XXSIII. 

GRITICI8M. 

At this stage of the pupil's progress he will be prepared to engage 
in the most difficult and test-affording osercise of Criticism. It is 
not to be expected that the immature minds of youth can perform 
any very searching analysis of a literary work or estract, or form 
judgments upon it that would be acknowledged as authoritative. 
Nevertheless it is well for each one to be trained to independence of 
thought, to close scrutiny of language and reasoning, and to the for- 
mation of opinions, and the support of them by argument, concerning 
what they read. As introduetorj' to this exercise, it is recommended 
that the teacher first lead the minds of the pupils by questions con- 
cerning any selected piece; requiring these questions to be aiiBWPred 
in a critical essay on the given piece. The following model will show 
what is recommended. 



1. Curious is it to consider how different appearance is from reality, 
and under what different shape and circumstances the truly most ixn- 
portanl man of any given period might be found. Little caii wo 
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! ! ognoitipate with any certainty, the future influences from the 
jiPSLiit aspect of on individual 

2 How maii\ demagoeues Crcesuses conquerors, fill their own ago 
nith J J tr ttrrtr with a tumult which promises to be perennial; 
and in the nest age die away into inBignificance and oblivioni These 
are the foreste of gourds that overtop thf^ infant cedars and aloe-trees, 
but, like the prophet's gourd, wither on the third day. 

3. What was it to tJie Pharaohs of Egypt, in that old era, if 
Jetiico, the Midianitish priest and graaier, accepted the Hebrew oul^ 
aw ns his herdsman? Tet the Pharaohs, with all their chariots of 
)i-ar, are buried deep in the wrecks of time; and that Moses still 
,ive», aot among his own trihes only, but in the hearls and daily busi- 
..p«£ c{ all civilised nations. 

4. Nor is it only to those primitive ages when religions took their 
rise, and a man of pure and high mind appeared not only as a teacher 
and philosopher, but as a priest and prophet, that our observation 
applies. The same uncertainty in estimating present things and men 
holds more or less in ail times. 

5. When Tamerlane had flnished building his pyramid of seventy 
thousand human skulls, and was seen standing at the gate of Damas- 
cus, glittering in steel, with his battle-as on his shoulder, till his 
fierce hosts filed out to new victories and new carnage, the pale 
looker-on might have fancied that nature was in her death-throes; for 
havoc and despair had taten possession of the earth, and the sun of 
manhood seemed setting in seas ol blood. 

6. Tet it might be that on that very gala-day of Tamerlane a little 
boy was playing ninepins on the streets of Mentz, whose history was 
more important to men than that of twenty Tamerlanos. 

7. The Tartar Khan, with his snaggy demons of the wilderness, 
passed away like a whirlwind, to be torgotten forever; and that Ger- 
man artisan has wrought a benefit which is yet immeasurably expand- 
ing itself, and will continue to espaud itself through all countries and 
through all times. 

8. What are the conquests and eipeditions of the whole corporation 
of captains, from Walter the Penniless to lifapoleon Bonapaite, com- 
pared with those movable types of Johannes I'aust? 

0. Truly it is a mortifying thing for your conqueror to reflect how 
perishable is the metal which he hammers with such violence; how 
the kind earth wiU soon shroud up his bloody foot-prints ; and all that 
lie achieved and skillfully piled together wil! bo but like his own 

25 
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canvas city of ft camp — this evening loud with life, ti 
struck and vanished, — "a few earth-pits and heaps of straw (" 

10. For here, as always, it continues true tliat the deepest force is 
the stillest; that, as in the fable, the mild shining of the sun shall 
silently accomplish what the fierce blustering of the tempest has in 
vain essayed. Above all it is ever to be kept in mind that not by 
material but by moral power are men and their actions to be gov- 

11. How noiseless is thoughtl No rolling of drums, no tramp of 
equadrons, no immeasurable tumult of baggage-'wagons, attends ita 
movements. In what obscure and sequestered places may tlio liead 
be meditating, which is one day to be crowned with more than impe- 
rial authority ; for kings and emperors will be among its ministering 
servants! 

12. It will rule not over but in all heads, and with its solitary com- 
binations of ideas, as with magic formulas, bend the world to its willl 
The time may come when Napoleon himself will be better known for 
hia laws than for his battles; and the victory of Waterloo prove less 

n the opening of the first Mechanics' Institute. 



QUESTIONS TO ELICIT CRITICISM ON THE FOREGOING. 



cornea to hIa theme ! h™ m 
le iDoro ancient or most modem ■ 
le pbrAgraph numbered "4" f 



tlilB sentencel Why OoeR he qnaltQ' the adjectlTe most imp'M'laaS hy trulyt 
Way does he qiiaUiy the noun period by the participial adjective givfn i 

aii(ft any cerlaintii t Would It liave bean better to eay— " With liow ilttJo cer- 

Wby oapitaUied t By wbat flgure of epeech la It aacd thusf Is it abeaiiljora 
detect to omit the omi]nnction tlat connects demagosues, Orfesasfg, and coit- 
SBSrors f What flgure in the use ot the word ojs ( I» it proper to apply tlie 
epithet perennial to tumult ? Suppose a tumnlt (a one ot terror ; Is it proper f o 

die ! Whot flgure In the ivorda gourds, ceiars, and atoe-trfei 1 la the metapiior 
malntoiued as anch to the eni of the eentence? What flgure In the espresslon, llie 
third dai/Y 
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what figuie of epeeolit Bora not tliiB require tliat " the Pharaohs" simiU lie 
taken In a like flguratlve wai^ot Wl:y 1b the adjunct — '* with bU tbeir chariota of 
war"— joinea to FMraohfi la it a miiture of metaphor to aaj' "buried in tlie 
wrecks of time *' ¥ Why not? 

Wliat reason oan yon give for thQ Hntbor^a eoizin^ upon that moment in the life of 
TE^merlane when he GtoDd. aa repteoented in the Afth paxoi^aph, at the gate of Da- 

" bhe pale looker-on," etc.? Whyia the ideal tooi^NWl desorlbetl aaPALEf What 
figiire in the sentaice— JiVw havoc atul dfspair, etc. ? What Bgnre in~" The sun 

of the last two olausea of thia paragtiqjh literollj t Who was the little Ix^ that 
might have been playing in the stroefa of Atent^ and for what did he afterward be- 
come celebrated? Why does the author Ima^nehim aa *'p^ay1nBln theatreeta" t 
By what flaiire ia Tamerlane called The Tartar KhaTl": Who are meant by "Ms 

Does tlie eighth paragraph contaui a fignralive comparison ? Why not t Who 
was WaJtcr the Penniless ? Why is he spoken of as it he were the fltst of " the cor- 

tijns" ( By what flgures is capiaiBC pat for ciMnmoniiers ? Is the intem^ation 
of Lhe eighth paragraph flgarative or literal 1 Why f Why does the author espreaa 
himself in that way. rttther than UteraUy ? 



hammers"? Doeslhecmqnerorhammecinetal? How? Why ia tlia noon cartft 
qnalifled by the epithet kind ? Why footpHsUs with bloody ? What t^iurea are 
used in these two eipreasiona f What ia the sense of the word but before like f 
How would you explain it by conversion Into its opposite nogatCve, by S aB6 ( What 

camp? What ^(ures are involved in the phrase " loud with life " t Why is lonii 

111 the first line of the tenth paragraph, what does alviays qualifr ? Is thia a 
comparison? Plgnradvet la deepest used Utcrallyf What Is the figure? 

the theme of the extract t What is the distincHen between nuUerUU and moral 

In the eleventh paragraph, eeeond sentence, why is the verb attends in the stagu 

the nuiceraents of thoaghll In what sense docs (lou!?i( bitos. or what is meant 
by the movementa of thmighi^ What flgnre is ini-olved in the use of the word 

In two senees In consecntive ohiusEs 1 Why not 1 What anthorl^ is alluded to u 
"moro than Imperinl"? How vrill iin^s and wnpmwi bo mlniatering servanti 
to the jihilosopher t 

How do yoo OKplain the first sentenoe of the twelfth paragraph ? What is the 
i\sct point of the compariaon expreised fn the elause, " ns with mnKio fnnoiilas" 1 
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ei tn speak of imding (he inorMI In wha.1 cBspeet 
ire'a etpresaton— " tbat eye erf bis, whose bend doth m 
anifapoleort qnaUfled by the appoative Aima^i 

what importance was the oiiening tit the Brat Mecha 
tuuiics' iDEtttntes ( Sd ya knoiv n>he» anii when I 

All the synecdoches. All 



After one or two exercises in Criticism, in which the aid of such 
questions as the foregoing has been nfforded hy the teacher, the pupil 
may he requirod to produce origiual Oi'itioisms, on Bssigned pieces, 
without such help. 
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PART FIFTH. 

INVENTION AND EXPRESSION COMBINED. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS COMPOSITION. 

§ 489. No course of instruction and discipline in the 
Art of Proee Composition wonld bo complete without a 
portion devoted to extemporaneous composition. By 
this is meant the framing of thoughts on any given sub- 
ject, and the proper expreaeion of them, either without 
any preparation, or with the mere pre-arrangenient of 
the plan, leaving the language to be suggested at the 
time of the delivery. It was a recommendation made 
by no less an orator than Henry Clay to young men 
seeking to qualify themselves as public speakers, to 
spend at least fifteen minutes each day in uttering, in 
solitude, without any premeditation, their thoughts upon 
a subject selected at random. This recommendation he 
enforced by the assertion that to such a custom, main- 
tained for years, he himself owed, in no small degree, 
whatever nf success he had attained as a speaker. The 
student who is earnestly striving to gain oxcoUeuce in the 
use of his own language will need no further urging to 
adopt such a practice. The fruits of this. secret culture 
will not be long in making their appearance. 

§ 490 As an additional method of securing the culti- 
vation of the art of ready and correct expression, it is 
recommended that a pair of earnest students unite to 
afford mutual assistance in this exercise. Let them retire 
from observation, and speak by turns, in speeches of five 
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luinutea each, their thoughts on any assigned subject. It 
would be well for them to take some q^uestion susceptible 
of debate, and choosing opposite sides, discuss its merits. 
WhUe one is speaking, let the other note, not merely bis 
arguments, hut his language, his method, his gestures. 
The arguments he will reply to in his own rejoinder; but 
let him reserve his criticisms on bis comrade's perfoi-m- 
ance for kindly mention after the exercise is over. Such 
private drill will admirably prepare the young perfoi-mers 
for the more difficult arena of 

DEBATING BY THE CLASS. 

§ 491. If a class of youths pursuing the coui-ae pre- 
scribed by this Manual have caught the spirit appropriate 
to the study, they will, long before progressing thus far 
in the book, have perceived the propriety of turning the 
class into a lyceum for the discussion of c[uestions and 
other literary performances. Such an expedient can not 
be too highly recommended. It has received the indorse- 
ment of many eminent men. Lord Mansfield, Edmund 
Burke, Charles James Fox, and John P. Cui-ran, as well 
as the illustrious American mentioned above, all have 
confessed themselves greatly indebted to suoh associa- 
tions for the skill they acquired in oratory and debate. 

If, as is desirable for joung men attending ordinary aciools or 
academies, -the class debate is conduotpd by the tpaoher aa the presid- 
ing officer, he vrill of course establish Bach rules and arrangements as 
he deems beat. If the debatmg class is a number of studenfcj In the 
same high-school or college, thev may organize themselves into a 
lyceum, and adopt their own constitution and by law« Admimhlo 
suggestions for such an associaUcn are to be found m McElltgoit's 
American Debater, U> which parties interested are referred 

§ 492. It must be borne m mmd that although m ex- 
temporaneous speaking consideiable fieedom is allowed, 
and, of beginners especially no high <legree ot accuiacy 
or elegance of style should be 6\aLted vtt it is ceitimly 
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one of the aims of extemporaneous debate to cultivate 
'Jie art of speaking, not only forcibly as to logical power, 
but with as strict attention to all the rules of Style as 
the most fastidious ear would demand. Let every young 
speaker lay down the rule — Never to allow himself in any 
known violation of propriety in any respect. Let him never 
excuse himself for any fault pointed out to him. Let 
him never defend his own utterances, when usage or 
authority is clearly against him. Let him never cling to 
an embellishment that others do not relish, although they 
can give no reasons for it. He must aim to do in regard 
to style what can be done only in very few things,— o/'enii 
nobody. Withal, he must never become discouraged with 
the inveteracy of habit, by the multiplicity of rales, by 
the infinity of chances for error, or by the mortification 
of failure. 

The following list prei-entB a few of the questions that afford good 
fields for debate. 

Docs wealth exert more influence than intelligence? 

Should a criminal he capitally condemned on circumstantial evi- 
dence? 

Are banks more beneficial than injurious? 

Ought military schools to ho encouraged? 

Should colleges be endowed? 

Did the Pranch revolution advance the cause of liberty in Europe? 

la there any real danger of the over- population of the globe? 

Ifl country life more favorable to the cultivation of virtue than life 
in a city? 

Is history a more useful study than biography ? 

Is ambition more destructive of personal happiness than avarice? 

Is it the duty of good men to discountenance the theater? 

Is the Bible more essential to the spread of Christianity than the 
living ministry ? 

Does poetry demand a higher order of genius than oratory? 

Does military life tend to qualify men to become good civil gov- 

Has Mohammedanism produced more evil than good? 
Is it ever right to deceive a rational man 7 
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Should the chief end of civil punishment be the reformation of 
criminals, or the prevention of crime? 

Ought the atftte to provide for the free education of all children 
within its borders? 

Is it expedient to form colonies of convicts ? 

Would a congress of nations be practical or beneficial 'I 

Was the field of eloquence in ancient Greece or Borne superior to 
that in our own country? 

Are novels more injurious than bencfieial? 

Is it expedient to unite manual with mental labor in an educational 
establishment ? 

Which exerts the greater influence on society, the teacher or the 
preacher ? 

Which controls public opinion more estensively, tlie ministry or 
the newspaper press? 

Does a natural proclivity to crime diminish the guilt of the act ? 

Should a member of the American House of BepresentAtivcs be 
bound by the wi!l of his constituents! 

Do savage nations possess an exclusive right to the soil ? 

Should the right of suffrage be co-extensive with resident man- 
hood? 

Is a lawyer justifiable in defending a cause that he believes to tie 
bad? 

Ought the Protective Policy or the Pree Trade principles to 
prevail 7 

Ought gambling to be suppressed by law? 

Which is the better for the development of good character, pov- 
erty or riches? 

Ought the liberty of the press to be restricted? 

Ought imprisonment for debt to be abolished? 

Should corpora] punishment be allowed in schools? 

Ought religious institutions to be supported by law? 

Should infidel publications be suppressed by law ? 

Should atheists be eligible to office? 

Has government a right to suppress Mormon or Mohammedan 
polygamy? 

Are all mankind descended from one pair? 

Is man responsible for his belief? 

Can any of the mora! attributes of Rod be proved from the light 

Is a scholflstii^ education prufernlile iv a private one ? 
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Are the principles of the Peace society practicable ? 

Sliould the course of study in college be the same for all pupils? 

Are monastic ordera favorable to the cultivation of true piety? 

Are inequalities of rank in society favorable to social progress ? 

Was the influence of Jefferson upon his age and country beneflcial? 

Was Bonapartfl greater in the field than in the cabinet? 

Have the TTnited States the right to forbid European interference 
with other American governments ? 

Does morality keep pace with civilization ? 

Which has done the greater service to the cause of truth, pliiloso- 
phy or poetry? 

Is the cultivation of the Bine Arts conducive to virtue ? 

Has sectarianism done more to advance or retard the ir 
Christianity ? 

Is a ''little learning" more dangerous than ignoranci 



QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW AND EXAMINATION. 

What is the fallBcj^ of ^ging the gueslionJ In what rase will a mere variation 

th« six sonros oC arguiuenC ? Which are the five modes ot Explication ! 

Is d^erentUt i What are Ihe rcqiUrementa o£ tlie fliffcrentiB in a aeflnitton } What 
la Bipllcatlon by enumeration T What Is oiplidation hy aisHnotiont What la 
eiplication by limitation t What is explication by inlerpref ation i 

What ie meant by proel from antecedent probability f What is meant bj proof 
from 3^8 or conseqnenoea ? What U meant l^ proctf from iRstan(«s or exampleji T 
What vnlne does any particular instance or exampla have as pKiof 7 What Is anal- 
ogy t What Is proof ly analt^y? What ia proof from testimony or anthorltj ? 

What ia the distinction between Euphony and Harmony ? Which axe the two 

forhlddlng all Ixarsh^ grating, munelodions oombinadona of wunds Y What Is tao- 
tophony ? How are the Iterations that conduce to Strength dlBtin^ished from EhOBo 



would be produced b^ a slric 
What is oar ideal o£ tho o 
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lesular oraCloit ? What are tlio obj«tfl 
for the division or anfuiB:emeiit f Wbnt 



tlie leeiingsi Wliat aie tho gcncrai 



phot ? How distlnBliiBhed from aimile 7 Wlxat is an ali^^t? ? Wiiat rplatjan 
hHB alle^oty to motapbor! 

What tlireeohjectB prompt t« the nae of ligurea of resemWance? Wliioh five mlea 
appij when the object is to eldoidaEe a sabjf ot f Wblcb five wiien tlie object ia to 
pieaae slmplj * Which two when the object is to arouae loeling t 

How have ail our wonia denoting merits and motapi^dca^ ideas tieen obt^ned f 

Wliat two GgnreB are tiaaed on other reiationa iwaides those of resembiancs and 
contrast? What is Metonjmyr What is Syneoaochct What is the flguro of 
Tran^erred Epithet t 

Wliot fonr figures are founded on direct oppositian to the iiteral truth ! Wiiat 
is hjperbole f What ila proper cooBsion f What ia peraoniflcation f What ie 

What two figures are based on contrast ? Kow do -they differ f What is an- 
tithesis? How divided and aulidivided ! What are the two mles, or prlnnpies. 

What ia paradox ! WliQt fDnr£giire3 are baaed on an oblique opposiiion to iiteral 

nncndo? Into what two kinds divided ? What is melosis ? 
What la onomatopiEia? What la climas ! 



deljating aociety 
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APPENDIX I. 

COMPENDIUM OF THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 



I 493. A noun or pronoun, annexed to anoflier noun or pronoun, 
for the sake of ciplanation or emphasis, is put m the same caae, as, 
"Pavl an apostle;" "The c% Some;" Be TTvrt are mortals, 
"These words were spoken to us men;" "Brutus killed Cce ai, him 
who hud been his friend." 

The anneiea wtird is Hsid to be in apposition with the other 

J 494. It Is proper to use the comparative degree wh n the two 
parties compared are represented as distinct trom each other It 
would not be correct to say, " Solomon was wiser than the Hebrew 
kings," because Solomon was one of those kings 

§ 495. It ia proper to use the superlative when one ot the parties is 
included in the other. Thus, "Solomon was the wisest of the He- 
brew kings;" hut it would be incorrect to say, "Solomon was the 
wisest of all the ii(Aer Hebrew kings," because oMei'makes the parties 
quite distinct. 

I 49e. Double comparatiyes and superlatives should be avoided; as, 
"more wiser, worser, most straitest," etc. 

J 497. This and thai refer to singular nouns, these and those to 
plural nouns ; as, that kind, those kinds. 

I 498. When objects are contrasted, that and those refer \o the first 
mentioned, this and these to the last; as, "Virtue and vice are as op- 
posite lo each other as light and darkness; that ennobles the mind, 
this debases it." 

" FtKSnell Bt! &i«nde I f Brcwell m; (oca I 
MypaiM withiSese, mjlovG witi <ftos«.' "— Btniss. 

I 499, Singular nouns arc sometimes improperly used with numeral 
adjectives which denote more than one; as, "Twenty pmoirf." 
(209) 
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I 500. Yet fluch espreasions aa twenty head of cattle, a hundred yoke 
of oxen, ten sail of vessels, are authorized. 

f 501. Each, every, either, neii/ter, always refer U> nouna in the third 
person singular; and verbs and pronouns referring to them should, 
consequentlj, be in the third person singular; as, "Each [person] of 
you has his fauita,"- — not "have your faulta." 

J 502. But such expressions as every three taeeks ara correct, because 
the whole is taken as one portion of time. 

J 503. Mther and neiih^ can not properly be applied to more than 
two objects. "Either of the three," should be 'Mm?/ on* of the three;" 
and "Neither of the three," should be "None of the three," 

I 604. After some verba, particularly after certain infinitiye verbs, 
It is often difficult ia decide whether adjectives or adverbs should be 
used. After to be, or tv become, it is easy to see that the word should 
be an adjective, and not an adverb; but when other verbs are em- 
ployed, it is more difficult to decide. 

The following directions will enable us to decide correctly in most 



g 505. I. The adverb should not he used, if the corresponding ad- 
junct will not convey the intended idea. 

J 506. II. When the verb to be and the verb to lemme can be 
substituted for any other, without materially changing the sense or 
the construction, that other verb must he connected with an adjective, 
and not with an adverb. 

J 507. Pronouns agree with their antecedents in gender, number, 
and person; as, "This is the friend of whom I spoke; he has just 
arrived;" " Lying ia a vice wAicA I despise; ii is disgusting." 

J 508. Pronouns referring to two or more nouns, when, the objects 
are taken together, should be in the plural ; aa, "John and James 
attend \a their studies." 

J 509. The nouns in such cases are generally connected by and. 
But and may come between nouns when the objects are not taken 
together; as, "John (and not James) attends to his studies;" "Every 
book, and every paper, is kept in its place;" "Each book, and each 
paper, is kept in its place;" "No look, and no paper, is out of Us 

\ 510. When the nouns express different charactera of the same 
person, the pronouns should be singular; as, "Thai great statesman 
and general lost his life." 

5 511. "When two or more nouns in the singular, are connected by 
or or nor. the objects are not taken together, and the pronoun must 
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be singular; as, "Eithor John or Jamea attends to his studies;" 
"Neither John nor Jumes attends to his studies." 

§ 512. When the objects are taken together, and the nouns or pro- 
nouns are of different persons, the plural pronoun referring to them 
must be of the first perscm, if one of the anteeedents is of the first 
person; and of the second, if the antecedents are of the second and 
third persons; as, "James, and thou, and I, are attached to our coun- 
try;" "James and I are attached to our country ;" " James and thou 
are attached to your country." 

J 518. OoUeotiye nouns in the singular may have pronouns in the 
plural, when reference is made t« the individuals composing the col- 
lection; as, "The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure as their chief 

I 514. The neuter pronoun it is applied to infants and io animals 
whose sex is unknown, or unnecessary to be regarded. 

J 615. The lelative teho is applied, to persons, and which to things 
without life and to the lower animals; as, "The man who; the booh 
which; the horse which." 

J 516. When things and the lower animals are spoken of as per- 
sons, they take pronouns representing persons; as, "JSf^ht, sable god- 
dess, from her ebon throne;" "The lion said to the ass, who had been 
hunting with Aim." 

^ 617. The relative lahich is sometimes applied to young children; 
as, " The child which was sick." It was formerly applied to all per- 
sons; as, "Our father icAisA art in heaven." The interrogative lofticA 
is applied to persons and things indiscriminately; as, "Which matt 
did you see?" " Which boot did you read?" 

J 618. A collective noun, when it does not refer directly to the in- 
dividuals composing the collection, should not be represented by who. 
Thus, weshould not say, " He is on the committee loAo was appointed;" 
but that or which was appointed. 

I 519. The relative tvhich sometimes stands after the proper name 
of a person; but in such cases it refers, not to the person, but to the 
word; as, " Herod — which [word] is another name for cruelty." 

I 520. Which sotnetimes stands after a common noun denoting a 
person, when the characterand not the person is referred to; as, "He 
is a good writer, which [thing] is all that he professes to be." 

Thai is used in preference to who or which in the following 

§ 521. I. After adjectives in the superlative degree; as, "Charles 
XII. was one of the greatest madmen ihai the world ever saw." 
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g 522. II, After same, very, find all ; as, " He is the same mail tliat 
I saw before." " Ho is the veiy roan ihat did it;" " It wns all thai 
he could do." 

J 523. III. After luAo; os, " Whr, thai knowB him would apealt 
thus?" 

I 524. IV. Whan the relative refers to both persons and things; 
as, " The men and cities ihat he saw." 

1 526. Thai never admits a preposition before it, but it may be 
the object of a preposition following it. We can not say, " This 
is the man of that he spoke ;" but we may say, " This is the man 
thai he spoke of." JTiat is aoroetimes used when a preposition is 
omitted; as, " In the day that thou eat^^t thereof;" that is, in the 
day in tshich. 

2 526. It is inelegant to mingle the solemn and familiar styles in 
addressing the same object; as, "Aleefa, ihrM art more hsautifiil than 
the moo hfteethghtbty wikd us me to 
hateyoii 

g 527. A h ^ h Id t b d f m It f an- 

other in th am t th t mj p t sa The 

man ihat m t t*^d j dmk wytdyisthm yor 

of the cty 

I 528. A It 1 IS wh h mod fies th bj t h Id t be 
placed ftft th r di t tl H h Id t keep a 

horse th t t d h Id b H t} t t d h Id not 

keep a h rs 

J 529. The English language is deficient in not having a pi'onoun 
of the third person singular, applicable to either sex. But the defi- 
ciency does not Justify the use of a plural pronoun in such cases. If 
nocessary, the masculine pronoun will represent both genders; thus, 
"If any member of the church wishes to withdraw, he may signify 
it to the minister priTately." 

I 530. The subject of a finite verb is put in the nominafive 

^ 531. The verb must agree with its subject in number and 

J 532, When an infinitive or clause is the subject, it requires a verb 
of the third person singular. 

I 638. When the subject consists of two or more nominatives con- 
nected by and expressed or understood, the verb must be plural. 

Ji 534. This remark applies to infinitives and clauses, when they 
(iipress distinct attions or states of being ; as, " To be rich, and to he 
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happy, are different things." But when thej describe mie net or 
state, the verb is to be singular; as, " To toil all the year through, 
and get nothing for it, is very hard." 

5 585. When the connected nominatives denote hut one person, 
the verb ia singular; as, "The saint, the father, and the husband 
prays. ' ' 

I 536. If the singular nominatives between which avd is placed, 
we not taken togther, the verb is ains^lar ; aa, " John, and not Jamea 
atiemls;" "John and James also, attends In each f these sen 
tenocs, John is the subject ot aiUndi, and James is the suhjpct r f the 
verb attends undei tood Thus John attend , and James attends 
not;" "John attends, and James also attends The verb which is 
oxpreaaed agreea of courae, with the nominate e tliat belongs tt it 
if that nominatue is pluiai, the ^erb should be plural etc , as, 
"Friends, not ment, cause his promotion 

I 537. When two or more singular nommatives are CLnnocfed 
by or or nor, the objects are taken separatels and the \erb la lin- 
gular; as, "John or James attends Neither John nor Jamea 
attends." 

§538, Collective nouns m the singular mav have vcrth in the 
plural, when the reference is to the mdividuilo composing the culki 
tion; as, " The mu?(tftirfe eagerly ^?su6 pleasure, thit is the per 
sons composing the multitude 

f 539. When a collective noun denotes the collecticc as one hodi/, 
the verb must be singular , as, " The company was large Here we 
do not mean that the persons composing the company were large. 

\ 540. A nominative after many a demands a singular verb ; as, 
" Full w/my a fiower is born." 

J 641 . When the nominatives connected by or or nor, are of differ- 
ent persons or numbers, the verb agrees with the n 
it; as, "Either thou or I am concerned;" "I or thou a 
" Neither you nor he is in fault;" " Neither poverty ni 
injurious to him." 



g 542. Every Unite verb not in the imperative mood should have a 
subject expressed, except when the verb is connected to another. 
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g 643. The adjuncts of the nominativo should not affect the form 
of the Terb ; thus, " The rtwmber of oysters increases," — not morease ; 
" Tho ship, witli all the erew, vias lost," — not were. 

J 644. A noun or pronoun in the predicate, after any but a transi- 
tive verb in tJie active Toice, is put in the same case as the subject, 
when it denotes the same person or thing; as, " I am he;" " Stephen 
diedamartyi;" " B.e was called John;" " I took it to be Mm." 

I 546. The predicate nominative is sometimes placed before the 
verb, and the subject after the verb, particularly when the predicate) 
is an interrogative pronoun; as, "Who is he?" "A train-band 
captain eke was he." — Oowfeb. 

There is an error in the following sentence ; " Whom do men say 
that I am?" If the subject and predicate were placed in their usual 
order, the sentence would be, " Do men say that 1 am whomt" Whom 
should be who, because the sul^ect / is in the nominative. 

§ 546. The nominative case is never used without a verb, except in 
the following cases : 

g 547. I. When an address is made ; as, "Plato, thou reasonest 
well." 

^548. II. In mere csolamations; as, " 0, the (imes / O, the wmb- 

J 549. III. When the attention is directed to an object before an 
affirmation is made respecting it; as, 

" The Pilgrim Foth^s, where are tliej V 

J 550. IV. When a noun and a participle are used instead of a de- 
pendent clause; aa, "Shame being lost, all virtue is lost;" that is, 
mhen shame is losi. 

I 551. A noun or pronoun used to limit a substantive by desig- 
nating the possessor of the object, should be put in the possessive 

J 552. When two or more nouns are used aa the designation of one 
individual, the possessive termination is added to the last ; as, "Paul 
the (^loatle'a siyice ;" "Be?wral Washington's lent;" "Smith the boo/i- 
seller'3 house;" "The DuJce of WelUngion's eipioits." 

Here Wellington's is not In the possessive, but in the objective after 
of; Duke is in the possessive, but the whole is taken as one name, and 
the possessive termination is placed at the end. 

I 568. When the possessive termination is placed thus, the words 
are so closely connected as to form but one name. If any thing more 
is added, the termination must be placed after it. We may say 
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" Charles Stuart's death," or, " The King of England's deatli," but 
not "Oharlee Stuact, the King of England's death." 

" This fact appears from Dr. Bacon of Birmingham's experiments." 
Here " of Birmingham" is added to the name of the individual to 
designate his place of residence, and the posaessiye tennination should 
not Ije placed after BirwijijjAcHi. 

g 554. "When two or more nouns in the possessive case are con- 
nected by and, the possessire termination should be added to each of 
them; as, "These are Jbfo's and E^isra'* boots." 

It wonia be better to a&j, " These boola belong to Jolm Bnd Eliza." 

§ 555. But if objects are possessed in common by two or more, 
and the nouns are closely connected without any intervening words, 
tlie possessive termination is added to the last noun only; as, " These 
arc John and Eliza's books." 

^ 556. A possessive is not properly a substantive in construction ; 
hence it can not have a noun or pronoun in apposition with it. 

Instead of, " These psalma areDavid'B, tlickiiig, priest, and prophet of the Jewish 
pnnplo," we tne^say, **The6e psalms wore written by David," etc Xiiatoad of, "I 
Left the parcel at Smllb's, tbo bookseller and stationer," we may kb^, "I left the 
paroel at the residence (or shop) of Srolth, the boakBeller and stationer." 

g 557. Nothing, except some necessary modifying word, should 
come between the possessive case and the name of the object possessed. 
" She began to exiol the farmer's, as she called him, excellent under- 
standing," should be, " She began to extol the excellent understand- 
ing of the farmer, as she called him." 

^ 558. A participial noun, either alone or modified by other words, 
may be placed after the possessive case ; as, " I am opposed to John's 
tvritinj i" "I am opposed to his devoting him^f so exehwivelii to one 
suhject." 

This is one of the most common idioms of the language ; and no 
other ease than the possessive should be used in the preceding and 
similar sentences. Thus, when we wish to express opposition to the 
performance of the action, it is incorrect to say, "I am opposed to 
John writing." 

J 559. The object of a transitive verb is put in the objective eaae; 
as, "He built a house." 

^ 560. When the subject and object are nouns, the obiwt must 
usually be placed after tbe verb, because the portion in the sentence 
determines the case; thus, "AlcianJtr ci>nquEri-d Darius," — not 
"Diirius tonqucred Alexander." 

26 
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But whea pronouns are used, th.e object m&y be placed before the 
verb; as, "HiTa followed his next mate;" "The auliject he has ex- 
amined." 

As relatives and interrogativea stand as near aa possible to tho be- 
ginning of their clauses, they always precede the verb ; aa, " He mAom 
I serve Is eternal;" "Whom do you serve 7" 

i 561. Some intransitive verbs are followed by an objective of kin- 
dred signification to their own; as, "He rwis a raee;" "They Kwa 
happy life." Allied to this construction arc such expressions as the 
following; " Beath grinned horribly a ghastly smile;" "Her Ups 
blush deeper sweets;" "Groves, whose rich trees «wp( odorous 
gtum and ^tUms;" " From that sapphire fount tlie crisped brooks ron 

I 502. Transitive verbs are sometimes improperly used as t ans 
tive ; aa, "I must premise loiih three circumstancee;" I en n t 
allow of that." The preposition should be erased in ach n t 
these sentences. 3b locate is sometimes improperly used as mt an 
tive; as, " He has located in Cincinnati;" by which is n ant that he 
has become a resident of Cincinnati. 

I 563. Intransitive verbs are sometimes improperly used as transi- 
tive; " He repented him of his design." Eim should l>e erased. It 
is not el^ant to say, "He yj-owiaeorn;" or, " This land jj-oips com." 
"We should should say, "He raises or culUvaies corn;" " This laud 

I 664. Some verbs may be followed by two objectives denoting tha 
same person or thing; as, " Eomulus called the cUi/ Home." 

The verbs referred to in this remark, are all those verbs that in the 
passive voice have a predicate nominalive ; such as, to choose, to ap- 
pmnt, to elect, to constUaie, io render, to name, to call, io esteem, io 
consider, io rec/ron. 

After some of thf se verbs we may suppoEe sn eUipaia of the verb to be; ae, " 1 con- 
sldcr him [to be] a good man." 

g 565. Some verbs are followed by two objectives, the former de- 
noting the person io or for whom the act is performed, the latter the 
proper object of the action. The former is sometimes called the 
dative, or the indirect object. When this is made to follow the direct 
or proper object, it must be governed by a preposition. Thus, "James 
gave meabook;" "James gave a book to me. " "Buy me abook;" 
" Buy a book for me." 

I 566. "When the passive voice is used, care must be taken that no 
other tlinn the proper and direct object of the action be made the 
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EubJBot of tie verb Thuo, it is incorrect to eay, "I was given a 
took by James," "He was [jroaciitod with a cane," etc. Such ex- 
pressions as "The lior=e has been looked at," "A doctor will be 
sent for," etc , are allowable, but not el^ant 

I 567. The objKCt of a preposition is put in the objective case. 

I 568. Home, and nouns denoting time, extent of space, and degree 
of difference, are put in the objective case without a preposition ; as, 
"He went home;" "I was there five years j" "He rode forty mi^es 
thfttrfoy,-" "Thepoleis ten /eei long;" " This is a great ifeai better 
than that." 

A prepodtiini may be sapplled udtli some of these ; as, " He wsnt [to] tome ;" " 1 
wa8 there lauringl fita jbhth ;" •' This ie [by] a great deal hebter than that ;" " He 
todo iorty miles [on] ttiat daj," With others it is difficult to say what prepowtlon 
may be supplied. Some say, "He rode [through] forfj mllee ;" "The pole la long [to] 

§ 569. The objeclJre is used without a preposition after the adjec- 
tive worth, and sometimes after Wee, near., and nigh; as, " This hat is 
worth five dollars;" "He is like [to] his father." 

§ 570. After the active voice of the verba Jnd, dare, feel, hear, let, 
malce, need, see, and some others, the infinitive is used without to ; as, 
" He bids me came;" " I saw him leriie;" " We heard him tell the 



J 571. The perfect infinitive is sometimes improperly used for the 
imperfect [present]; as, " Yesterday I hoped fo A<iiie sesJij/OTi." The 
perfect infinitive represents an action as past at the time referred to ; 
but this infinitive is used to express an action which, though past at 
the time of speaking, was not so at the time to which the finite 
verb refers. Thisseniflnce should be, "Yesterday I hoped to see you. " 

If we intend to refer the serfnjj to the time denoted by yeelerday, 
and the hoping to some previous time, we should say, " I had hoped 
to see yon yesterday." 

I 572. Partidplee are modified in the same way as their verbs are. 
Thus, if the verb is followed by the objective case, so is the participle; 

If the verb has two objectives, the participle has also; as, " HeeoHs 
him John," "Calling him John," "Having eaWedhim John." 

If the verb takes a predicate nominative, so does the participle; as, 
"He isa juilge," "Being a judge," "Having been a judge." 
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Tlip sama Bdjuncfs that modify the vorh, modify the partioiple; as, 
" Ho ^eaks of me," "f^eaJdng of me," "Havijig spokfii of me." 

J 573. When a noun is limited by an adjective, though it may have 
Iho foim of » participle, it is simply a noun, and should be construed 

Thus, "By the obnervmg of these rules;" "This is o eomplets for- 
mlimg of truth;" " For the more etiay reading of large numhors." 

Errors are sometimes committed by leaving out of after such nouns ; 
as, " By the observing these rules. Both the adjective and of may be 
omitted, however, and then the word becomes a participial noun ; as, 
"By observing these rules." 

The pftrticipial noun should not be followed by of; as, " By ohmrv- 
ing of these rules." If the verb from which it is derived is followed 
by of, the participial noun ia also; as, "He spoke of those rules," 
" By spealting of those rules." 

\ 574. When the participle is changed into a noun, it can not be 
modified by adverbs, as the participial noun may be ; thus, it is incor- 
rect to say, " For the more enaiiy reading of largo numbers ;" but 
" For reading large numbers more easily" is correct. 

§ 575. The participial noun is often connected with the possessive 
case ; ns, " I have some recollection of his father's being a judge." 

\ 579. When the auxiliary perfect participle {or the passive, which 
is the same in form) differs in form from the past tense of the verb, 
one is often incorrectly used for the other ; thus, " I done " for " I 
did;" "I seen" for "I saw;" "I have went" for "I have gone;" 
"I have wrote" for "I have written." Such errors should be care- 
fully avoided. 

g 577. Adverbs should be placed as near to the words which they 
modify as they can be without producing harshness. 

The same remark applies to adjuncts. Any more definite rule 
would be liable to so many exceptions as to be nearly useless. 

I 578. Such adverbs as only, inerely, chiefly, are frequently mis- 
placed; thus, " I only saw John, and not James;" " I saw John only, 
but did not speak to him." The first sentence should be, "I saw only 
John," or, " I saw John only;" the second should be, " I only saw 
John." 

In the familiar languogo. liAre, ther«, and whsre,, are lined for hither, thither, 

g 579. Two negatives should not be used to ejprcse a negation, be- 
cause they destroy each other, or arc equivalent to an uffinnative ; 
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thus, "Not did they not deserve the condemnation," means Oiat thiiy 
did deserve it. 

3 580. Adjectives should not be used as adverbs, nor adverbs as ad- 
jectives; " He v/-cites baaitiful," should be, "He writes SeaMii/wJi!/;" 
" The oSoue lines," should be, " The pTCceding Hues ;" " Thine often 
infirmities, " should be, " Thy fre^ieni infirmiOes." 

J 581. After the comparative degree, and after other and elae, than 
IB used to introduce the term expressive of the escluded party (see 
^ 494); this term is generally an elliptical clause, and should be in 
that case which would be required if all the words were supplied. 
Thus, " He is greater than I," — not " t/um me," because there is an 
ellipsis of the predicate ojre ffread after /. 

§ 582. It is an exception to this rule that whom, and not who, is 
used after than, as if it were a preposition. 

^ 583. Aa frequently has the force of a preposition before nouns 
denoting office, character, or respeai inherein; as, "They employed 
him as a clerk;" " He is not gifted as a speaker;" " I give jou this 
advice as your friend." 

This function of tbe word must be carefiilly discriminated from its 
use as a conjunction, connecting an elliptical clause to some foregoing 
word. Thus, "He was as busy as a clerk;" "I am not so gifted 
at be." 

g 584. Two parts of different propositions may be connected, when 
the remaining part of the one is the same as that of the other; as, 
" This always has been, and always will be, admired." 

But if the remaining part of one is not the same as that of the other, 
the two parts should not be connected. Thus, it is incorrect to say, 
" This always has, and always will, be admired," because, if fie ad- 
mired is added to the first part, it will be, has be admired. 

"He was more beloved, but not so much admired as Cynthio." 
This is inaccurate, because we can not say, " He was more beloved cts 
Cynthio." It should be, " He was more beloved than Cynthio, but 
not so much admired" — as C^thio being understood. 

§ 585. After expressions denoting doubt, fear, and denial, but, but 
that, or lest is often improperly used instead of that; as, "I do not 
doubt but that he is honest;" " I am afraid lest he may not return." 

J 586. That tense which by most grammarians is called the ew^'ujwv 
iive form of t/te su>^uncUve present, is proper when the event spoken 
'if is both future and conOngeni, and is proper in no other case. 
Hoiioo, it is improper to say, " Though man be a sinner, yet he is not 
Ijuyoiul the i'cnch of moj'cy," because the contingenoy or condition is 
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not future. It is also improper to say, " If ho repenU, he will he for- 
given," bcoause the contingency or condition U future. 

This tense haa been more properly Blyled the ConMnffent Piiiare. 

I 687. That tense which by moat grammarians is called the si^^nc- 
iive form of the suhjunotivc past, is proper when a supposition is 
made which is known to be contrary to the actual state of the c«se, 
and it is proper in no other connection. Hence it ia improper to say, 
" Though he were poor, yet he was respected," because no aupposition 
of an unreal case ia made at all. It is also improper to say, "Even if 
he teas rich, he would not be haiighty," because the case is eyJdentJy 
a supposed one, and not actual. 

Tlili tense hag ixnn more properly styled the Svtite(/ali1ie Fre/stit. 
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ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 



ABAmON— dese 






quiali, reject, Bnirenaer, abdlcatie, jleld, 
ocdB, conMde, forego. See dive uji, 
Leave. Ceet back. 
Abanponbd — repr<>ljate, profliBale, cor- 
rupt, depraved, vitiated, vicious, wicked; 



AG3iOEt-.-bato, detest, aiummi 
is£L ^ee Stay, Lasting. 



adequate, adeqaat«neas, Bofflcieiicf, ef- 
floiency; etUi, tact, addreaa, dojtteiity; 
eoniiiB. toJentj faculty, pouret. Sw 
Power. 
AsLti — capal>le. competent, adequate, Buffl- 
dent, efficient, qnaJifled, siiUfnl, clever, 
expert^ adrolc, deiterona; powerful, 
strong, vigorous. 5^ Powerful, Active, 






Bise; rednce, ourtail, 

pendium, eompend, ab- 
, epitome, sumfni 
intraction, diminuti 



opprothfinm, iuault, ix 



olaim, upbraid, ehide, 
use, deoelve, impose ( 
Oibe, Beguile, Uisuee, I 

LBUSIVB — opprobrious, at 

vituperaQve, offensive, 
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AfEOMPLisHraiBr— perfoci 



qnaMcatlons, attoii 



cription, nlatioii, e:qilaii 

re<ate], detail. .See Ctarontcle, Uamol 

amenable, anbjeot io, ghiiosioua, llnbl 
5^ Anewerable, Subject. 

r^gn ; impute to, abtribote to. S 

Acai—See Sour. 

ACQUAim^*.appriBe. comoiatiicate, Itiforn 



Interfere, fi^ Iiitomipt. 
ACTiVB— eipert, aatleroiiB, adroit 

lEvol)', nnimaloa, sprightlj'. 



[doubted, indubitnble. See Denbted, 
•ttobe, Oertaifi, QenuEne, FoEil^ve. 
mOH — someClilng added ; additaifieiit; 



AjJiimoNAI.— snpplenieni 



added, appended, appondanl 
amxed, attaehed. Set Acoident 
aiDiiCB—dte, quote, SwCaU. 



ded, flopet- 



Advicb— counsoT. 
tion, coiisnltali' 



iching, pathetio, 
laaeiona ei- affec 
liable. See Pitl- 



AFFHOKima — ijiBultiiig, jM-eveldnB, irai- 
tating, raaaperatlng, oggravntii^; apt 
ta ofTrent; petulant, has^, irritable. 



lastardiy, fowardlj. 
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SEIBLF Dt-^nmiidBteiit, li 



A3IUBLI1— lovely, sweet, gentle, kind 
obliging; pleafling, charining. (ss 



io u wn ham n; ctmtraM cov- 


Sport, Beguile. 


mnt f n<,nton conpid, Wg«.„, 




Bl pnlBlio ^ traoe jkm* trealy ««r 


cesBor. See Old, 


^oiuieaca oe Concert, Lej«ue Bar- 


AKciEw^-See Qld. 














Via— p irpo-e purport Intent on, dea gi , 




]«.t end tmde 7 flrUt soipe; 








D ire E a Obtect Mesnlnir 


ate. beat, klnOIc, enkbtdle, iiidame, fire. 


<— 3tr re l« hit a msik direct point. 


Incite, Btimiiha*. provoke, excite. S« 


e f BBpire [0 pretend [* endearor, 


DIspleaae, Burn, Stir, Heighten. 


ijeek. Seeeeefc,Wigli/or. 






veied, eioitea ; iirasclble, ireful, inuth. 




cbnleiic, passianato, bot, hasty, iinpi^t- 


ctimpose, Bppease, Bj£t«i, relieve, tille- 


noua ; inflamed, red ; mging, fiulous, 


vlate, mitlgste, abate, dlmintsh, anaiage. 




S« Base, lesen, Soft, Still. 




AJJJAKCIt— connection, affinity, losgae, 




confederao', treaty. cMmpact ; oembina- 


Akimatk— enliven, quicken, invigorate. 


tion. See Ijosgue, Company. 


inspire, eihQaratc; instigate, incite, in- 


AIJ«W— suiter, permit, tolerate; concede, 




adroit, grant. See Grant, Gl/e, Sidtor, 


Btimulate. urge, move, actuMe. Sea 


Enppott, Own. 


Cheer, Qnicken, Encourage, Move, Stir. 




Abkcl laws or rules— da aw^ with. 






All, AWe, Powerful. 


abrogaM, abolish, repeal, revoke, recall. 


ALOSE— See One, SingU. 


S«CallSae*,Overnile. 


AlomB— soUlaty, deeolate, deart, torioin, 




retired, reniots, solo, single, lonely, only. 




See Lonely, Desolate, Solltaij. 


Bnbjcct. 












be surety or seoiuitj for, pledge, vouch 
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.—See Covi 
.S'«r ITevent, Go. 



Ijlff, unappeasabTe^ relentless, nnrelent. 
Ing. See Unroli^nUng, Deaaiy. 
AfMjT — lay on ; mw, employ, adbibit; put, 
tefer ; dedlfl&te, devote^ a^lgn^ aJIot^ 
a]>porUon ; eilit, agrse ; make request, 



-approximate, draw n^U, cu 



AsBirEB — 8m Jodge. 
tii>n« dcBpotiflf tyratinicaJ, liuporiow 



ATtODK— See nBlA. 

A.IUJUE — di»pvite, Teoson, d 



Aiu:ji;uent — dispute, t«a^ning, debate, 
contonCtim, dlBcas^Ji, altercation, die^ 
patation, flDntiftversy, conteet, reason^ 



AjOT, Vfit/u>ut—art!esB^ guilolofls, IngeuU' 
ouB, candid, open, frank; nnaffented, 
naturaL S^e Open, Fair. 

Ajtp, made iji— artlflelal, (actttfcu 
feigned, flctitioua See Forged. 

AaoKso—See Morait. 

ASHAMBLK-Sfitf Modefit. 

AauiKKD, wmjSs— abBah, ahame, ct 
fonnilf confuse, disgrace. See Disgtaj 
Shame. 



calumniate, detraet, vili^, soandalke. 
See Slander, Sl^tcace. 
AsasoBLY—See Company, Connoii. 
Asaratt— ulndioaifl, jueti^, nt^ntaln, 
aver, affirm posltireiy, defend. See 
Declare, Clear. 

bppoint, grant, de^gnate, 
ipeci^ ; make over, transfer, siien- 
allege, flhow, bring (orwaid, ail- 



irraiOT— eff t, 
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denw, fnaolcnod, cBrontery. See Imp 
AuTHOH— See Writer. 



BA.iLa4ih — &ee Agrepj 



BAsrtBD — lUegitimBlc 



capldify. Set Desire. 

luotant. See Unwilling. 
Avoid — See Shun. 
Aw&KEK — wak^ rouBe^ arouse; inrdt^ 

exc^t*, stir Tip, provoke, stimnlatf. &ei 

Star, Move. 
A^A£LE — conBcLoiie, apprised ; watohfol, 

vigilant, goarded, cantjooa, attentive 

waiy. See Wary, WatohfuL 
AWKWABC — dumay, nimotural, oncontli 

clownish, unpoliabea, untoward, nn 

liBiidj, Inconvenient, bungling, nnieadj 



begM bee Snfler Passive, Snpp 
Beget Frotlnce 
BBtaTLT— ljrutBl,bm ah bestial »na 



BAfimv&Fu}, ^fo-^'etrograde, retroc 

treat, retire, recede. See Go. 
Bm — See Lfallrdona, Wicked. 

TI.E — balk, traatrate, thwart, fa 




Fight Argument War 
BiH— ray gleam gl tter See SI 
EiB Sn (7 forth— See B eert 



are^eiiceonamentemb 


older giia 


pohsh, riine smooth furbii 








Bbtoninb— dfwent beflttlng 


Mltable fit; 




™el7 Set 


Fit,Meel R dtalle, Polite 




BranTLNO— 5tf Eeeom g 





Origin Preface Intra 
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Benrwi'— proflt, service, nsa, avail ; good, 
jSm Pridlege, Use, Good, Inlsrest, 



pHfio, forebode, predict, forepliow, 
note. See Denote, Bear, Poretell, Ot 



form; aflvanca, snpporii See Correct, 

Bkivail— See Grlere. 

Bkivarb — See Aware, Wary, 

BiL>-call, invite, ask, mmmon ; com- 
mand, Older, direct; ofler, propose; 
denounce, threaten. See OaU, OCFer, 
Invite, Ask. 

ge, bnU^, liDge ; protiiber- 



BiBNBSB of tods— corpulence, 



BiHTH— aes Beget 

BtlTEIl— See Sonr. 

BlMHr-See Dark. 

BiAUE — See Geiu^re, Keproach. 

BlAim — cenaiire. npbraid, reproac 



nculpBble, unbUmalile, irre- 
proacTiable, irreprelien^ble, irreprov- 
ab]e, Innofent, guiltless; unblomlahed, 



Disgrace, Kcproach. 



ee Stain, Fault, Blame, 



less, edgel«ea; plain, nnoere 
xmclvilj rode, unpolished, 
rough, Inolegaul, indellaite, 
coarae. See Awkward, Bull, I 



d, fearlesB, undaunted, 6s 



hypcrbolioal, grandiloquent, m^nil- 
oqneni. See Big, SwelL 
'Bosuitia—See Lilierty, being deprived tif- 
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See End, Qualify, Conine, Limited. 
MverbeiBle, echo. Sm Cast 6ac*, 



BOUNTI-Jiberaiity, 



BBKiTim See Spirit. 

BFLAiau — generate, batch, engender, pro- 

OBte, inatruct ; bring up, nurae, foster. 



Bright— sMnii^t, Inold, splendid, brill- 



BUCKLER— See 
BUD— put forth 
Build— See Po 



>Tofess1on, trade, art^ emplojinen 





Buy— S« Trade, Redeem. 












Cajole— flatter, adulate, o 


«npliment. 




praise, fawn, wheedle, com 






lude, hnmor, indncs, persnade. See 


bundled, fnrblshed, polished. See 


Pawn, Platter, Deceive. 




ahinc. Strong, Oleat, Transparent. 


C&Lb back what one lias sa 




Bjusa i(5ou(— effect, bring to pass, accom- 


<e«— retract, recall, disavo 




plish, perform, effedjvate, aehieye, ful- 






On, attain, do, cause to be, produoe. 8se 


jeot. renoun«, deny; em 
contradict: rescind, repeal 


illifj. See 


Brink— margin, edge, verge, border, 


bank; brim, rim; coast; sboi-o, beach. 


Becall, Disown. AnmiL 






OALL out — evoke; vociferate, 






exd^m, ejaculate. See Ut 


er.Cry. 




OiLt, togel^^ — convoke, con 




agility. See Quickness, Lively, Cheer- 


mon, cite, collect, gaOier 


assemble. 


See Gather. 


«nm 








Bnowi — See Large. 


gallon. BSBembly. gatherii 


g; parliB. 




ment, congress, diet, conve 


ntion, con- 


wldeneBU, width. See Wide. 




BrOkbh, eiMi;!/— brittle, fragile, frail, 


hedrim, Eennte, connoil Gha 


mber, con- 


™*, slight, frangible. See Weak, 




See Conn- 
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CAIja-sereiiq, niuiifflrf. plaqia, Mflate, 


notlco, advice, womin 


gentle, blana, mild, qoiet, cool, col- 


Set Care, Wmiing. 


iBowa, psaceful, halcyon, ooraposed, 


CA.VE— See Opening. 


B«U, unmoved, nnHisturbcd, tranquil. 


CAVH— carp, censure, cstc 


See Geiille, Bran, SilHiee. 


object, evmle; cont«t. 


CiUK-ooniMTi, aiudely, BoUdtnde; heed, 


Oensiiro, Olijaot, Quarrel 



tention, regard ; 



arge, oversiEht, 



We, poi-piesltj. Sea Trouble, Cantion, 
Loot. Oversight, Tboueht. 

OAELIiiF'UIr— anxtouE, oilidlKJua, cautious, 
warf, mindtal, heedful, attentiFe, in- 
tentr obsBTPant, drcujnspecC, prttrident, 
prudent, wHtdifnl, rtgilant, diligPut, 
aaaiduoug, tsdnlooB, elaborate. See 
Thonghttnl, Wai7. 

Careless— jiesdlesfl, thcugbtlesa. negli- 
gent, unthinking, inattentive, regard-. 
I BBS, nnmindfol, n^lei*ful, nosoUeltonB, 
improvidout, remiss, listlesB, reckless, 
lucautiouB, incon^deraCe, 1nadfeii:ent, 
nnoonccmed ; liasty, slight, wirBoiy, 
flesultoiy, Buperticial, loose, Inunetbodi- 
oBl ; rovlivg, wavering. See Indifferent, 






phaeton, drosky, 80- 



Caiuiuoe— Chl 
oiable, gig, cart, v/i 



CiST— throw, fling, borl, drive, th 

push. sliT«. jerk. See Send, Thiw 

ClBT doom — dejected, depressed, grii 

Oisr baek or ty?'— reject, retort, i 



nounce. See Bound baek. Abandon. 
CiTAJflooE— list, register, master, toU, 
record; scroll, scliedule. 5ee Chronicle. 



OiDmoK^-nBTH, ct 




Trick, Cunning. 

iuWblt, stop, hinder. Si« Ohide, Put 

down. Keep, Hinder. Barap, Forbid. 

COEEII — gladden, exhilarate, aiilnjate, 
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leUDrngo, iuvlgorat 



mate. Oom 






■■e Sladden. 



tiy, roBiTiuient, mlith, sprightlfness, 
t>lit3ie»)mei]ea3, ^Hirily. joIUI?, jocon. 
0%, S*( Mirth, HeBsnre, BrWaitBS, 
CuiTiE — acold at, teprove, reprimand, 
rebuke, reprehend, npbr^d, reproflch. 
Sei Blame. Abuse, Cbeck, Disgrace, 



CfloiCR— elecUon. e 



) thingg, nltematlTe 






OraHBB— Sm isht 



iplalsance. affabUitf. Sfe 



CI.APS— rank, ordat, dCBree, Ktade, Btmid- 

ing. See Kind, Order, Sort. 
OLKAB — tranHparent, tranBlDcent, laoiil, 




rent, Brigbt. Open, Free, 

Cleail — plain, Apparent, evident. HD' 
doubted. Indubitable, IndfBpntable. un. 
deniable, manifest, viable, unobacure. 
obvious, open, aonspfimoufl, distinct^ 
perepicuone, egress, explicit jSeg Ex- 
planatory, Dlscerna^e, 

CIJCAB — pnri^, olnrify, deanae. porge; 



pardon, diaclaree, relieve ; justlij, v 

plain, DiBcbaiTie, Forelve, 
CLEHHSKSN^-eoclealastio. minister, p 



(killlul. eiperienoad ; intelliEent. S 
Able. Rea^, Intellectual. 
CUHB— See Go. 

lest, pretense, excuse, j^ee Cov< 

CLOBs—See Tbick, Snrronnd, Narrovr. 

Clothes — gamients, apparel, dress, cloi 
Iff, attire, array, vcBtmentfl, vesiH: 
aiment, robes, garb, babite, hah: 

eantlfi'. 



CoiT— Af Cove -Ing 



*S'ee Faint, St^n, Pretense, Clo 

COHBIBii— nnite or Join two 

things, link closely. Join, unite 

See Plot, Leagne. 
Come— See Go. 



See Order, Precept, Decree. 
CoTiiUAKrHKS— iQt«leterial, 

hani^ty ; airoganl^ aesnm 
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LftTy, vnlgnr, gimfraT, pub- 
1, fi'equent, nsaal; m't 
Btingnished, 



low, mean ; proadtutp 
ItCf Univeraal, Moan, Uroas, Lewd- 
COMUUKiort— (ellowahip, inltrcourse, c 



COMPANTOK^—SSSC 



It, ConB 



ASBemblf^ ASBemblnge, crowd, group, 
crew, gang, trtmp. S« CoBcoliini, 
Party, CoBiiril, Band, Crowd. 
CouPiRiaoK^-simile, Hmilitiids, Bimnarl- 
tf, likeness ; proportion. See Lihenene. 



endrde, Indoae, invest, Iw^esi 



plot, contrive. 5^ Invest, Sonn 
Contrive, AcoompCista, Embrace, 
CourueKfSr-Sei reeling, 
OOHPBNDIUII— Sm Abrl^mont. 



petulant, ii 

COMPLEVnJN— 



fretfnl, m-lmmored, I 



Compress — condenee, presa, 
erowd. See Abridge, Squei 

CoscBUi—See Hide. 

CONCEn^'Conception, idea, t^ 
pge ; notion, iniBgination 



Is, Thought^ Vi 



I, Opinio 

Agreement^ Peace. 
OONDmoN— term, stipulation 



CoSTisE-^bound. 



dt, circumaorlbe, 
e Bound, Liberty, 



CBte. See Intricacy, Bnl 
Conwvstos—See Medl^. 



il. Important 



COKTBHITIBLE— daservil^: o 



CoprmABY-M'pposite, xevotEa, advt 
jnlmif^. See Agfdnat, Opposite. 



anage. Seeae>ign,\ 



lence, contempt^ contemptnoDB Ian* 

gaoge; rudeneas, obloquy, reproacb. 

See Disdain, slegcace, Slimder. 
COBVmAI/— festal, festival, festive, sodal, 

Hjoiable, jovial. Bee Merry. 
, Cooir— refrigerate, refreali. See Befresb, 



Cold. 
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fonanble, agrees 
CoiulUPI^pntj 






. See Rotten. Wicliea. 
OORBUFT— beoDme puttifl, pntrety, tot; 
vltiBle. deprave, infect, aeflle. pollnte, 
-, taint, adulterate^ detiMe, 



^ aUurf 



pervert, frtsHy; bribe; i 
8fe Bot, at^n. Woree, ni( 
CoiTSBB— not, cabin. See 
COUKOii^-assBinbly, parU™ 
diet, senate, £BnbedriiD, c 
preebytejy, synod, general 
BistoTT. college. SeeCaS 
Ooutrr— number, reckon, i 



ABBOse, Laj, Value, T 
CouNTRVUiN— ruBlii;, peasant, fsnr 
basbimdman, agricclturist. cnltivi 
^, villager, cottager 



Cross— oblique, tailing 



dictcry; perplexing; pecvleh, fretful, 
cynlcdJ, m-bninorcd, sour, morose, anrly. 




dress, garment, har- 




e, tacklbig, coat ol 


immcral. »c« Blame, 


j-a-pie, oasqne, hel- 


CUL'OVATE— See Country 


-piece, vlBot, maaJt, 




breaatplate, brace. 


ois.); art, arUHoo, !i 
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JU^ cool, defbleii, depreas, 



ano& ae^ Attempt 



plSLit-ics, trouble, disti 
Trmblo, Piill. 
Vm-r—fife Cnst. Thrmv, 



aevlne, coUueion, shift, covin. Bee 


Div— See Time. 


Ghent, FfllBEhood, Triok, atoiT. 


DEACOK— See Clergyman. 
Dead— llfeleffi, deceased, defunct, inan- 
imate; deep, sonnd; eUU, motlonlcas, 


Cc/KNiNO — (knowijig, aklllfnl, eiperienpetl, 
ivell-iiiattnctca, derterona, cnrlons, fn- 


EeniouB, o*«.); artfuJ. o™%, sly, 


empty, vacant; unemployed, useless, 


wily, arch, subtile, subtle! lleoellfnl^ 




VMd of prayert; bateless, vapid, 




spirlaere. used of liquors, dec Life- 


CBSTODY-keeiAig, gnardi,«, gaatd, cate, 


less, Inanimate, Dnll, Flat 


watch, inspcgaoD ; iraprlBonment, con- 


DEADLV-mertal, fatal, lethal, life-aestroy- 


flnement, IncaHsration, restraint; de- 






implacftbte, ineioraWo, malignant, See 








DKAL— «« Trade. 




DEiTH— See Perish. 


fine U«e, Way, T^. 


DEBT— obligation, due, liability, claim. 


era #■— rearind, abadnd, sever, prune. 


r«ht; to ScHplure, dn, treapaes. 


lop; separate, remove, take aw^, am- 




putate; dEBtroy, eitltpats; interrupt. 


gntloii, Eighty Bin. 


intercept; end, finish; prevent, pre- 


DELTa'mn^-decelrtng, misleading, in 


nlnde, sJint out. See SepJirate, Part, 




Halm. 


liuiiooB, delnstre, masiYe, illnsoiy, fraud- 




nlent, trioUsh, elnsiYe, counterfeit; 


nAGOER— Sea Weapon. 






Cunning, aiy, Comipt, Spurious. 








on, deludp, ooien, begnile, cajole, cheat ; 


Krft, pare, neat. «« Nice, Soft. 





ptohlbltlon ; decision, jadgmeu 

nation. See Command, Ordra, Judg. 

DEiucATK— See Bet apart, Apply. 
DEKr) — See Parfonnanoe. 
DEFSjrii— See Slander. 
DBFEAT— frtlBtrate, dls^polnt. 
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dleregai-d, n^lect. See Dtad^n, Ncg- 


DKFurrrvE— wiinUiiK,dfflolent,impei-fect; 






DKWEwr— See King. 




Drspotic— srhltrary, ahsolule, seK-Hillcfl, 




supreme, independent, unoontrolled. 


Dbfeksb:— escDae, biology, pica, jnstfaca- 


nnliniited, unrestrieeed; trrarailcol. 


tion,™idlc»tion. SceCovetii^.Bii™™, 


See Arbitrary. 


PtetensB, Feiide. 


DEHnK\-— btate appointed er predeter- 


DKramE— limited, bminded, determi- 


mined, ultimate late; late, neoearftj. 


n«te; positive, cntaiu, fiidd, pr™™. 




enact ; fleBnlng limiting Ste Limited 




Scttlca. 


DKBTiuiv— See Enlld, Waste. 


DKLiY— pnt ofl, prolong, defer, postpone, 






bntoherj', massacre, havoc, murder, 


lengthen, contjnoe; returd, Hop, Wil- 


tcuciilatlon. 8e« Waste, KlU, Slaughter, 


der, detain, reaUaln. See PrDtogne, 




Hinder, Keep. PaBsc, Stiff, toit«. 


DwniHwrNE— ended, conolnded, decided. 


DEUVBR— S'ee Give up. 


limited, fixed, settled, resolved, directed , 






Dkkotjj— mark, ^gnlfr, atpresa, chow. 


decisive. See Boia, Plrm, Ordain, Un- 


indiuBte, imply, Ste Betoken, Meftii, 


determined. 


MarlL 


DEVIL— See B.mmy, AdvErsary, 


Dbnse— thick, dose, compact, heafj. See 


DETOTB-See Sot apart. 


Thiot, Close, light. 


DKTOlIll-afS Swallow. 


VES\~S<ie OoJl back. 


DiCTKiti— phraaeology, wordir^, style, ox 








Langnage, Speech. 


See Iniqrlty, Crime, Debt. 


DICnOKJBr—leiicon, vocabulary, nomen- 






mark, explain, d^lne, lecDunt See 
Bipl^, aeiate, Write. 
DKBBBT— See Alone, Desolate. 


DiB— See Death. 






variety, diversil)', distimUltude, disyar- 


contrivance, project, pUn, scheme ; pur. 


itj, ineiinalitj, contraries; dispute. 


pose, purport, intenUon, aim. See 


variance, debalfl, contention, quurel. 


Intention, Aim, Elmi. 


cnntrovecaj, dissension, discord. See 


DiaoK— delineate, sketch, form an only 




line; piuToae, Intend, meon; project. 


DiFFEBEKT-See trmlite. 


wheme, plan, machinate, plot, coUeagne, 


DmrcuLT^not easy, hard to do, labo- 


contrive. See Mean, Invent, Hot, 






datlng, rigid, anstcre. See Severe. 


DjsiRK-Sw Wish, Hope, Avarice, Lust. 




Dl!aoT.ATE— devastated, laid waste, neg- 


dfiiyWiardshlp, lahor, toU; perploi- 


lected, aestroyed; solitiUT, desert, void, 


ity, embarrassment, trouble; tmpodi- 


barren; waste, dresTT, drear, nninhab. 








lonclj,lone, deserted of God, afflicted, 


Btocla TronWe, Baae. 






Alone, Loneli 










Ing constant^ aotive. See Active. 






DBSV^e—See Dirfarn, Oontumclj 


fliict mamgcincnt, disposal, adminis- 
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Hi, QuarreL 
DiBCEHNiDLE— peroeptible, vidblo, die- 
■ ■ ' !, aiaHnguiahable. ditrajvera- 
toirmbTe; manifeal^ obvloae, 



>. Pnf. Iteceipt, Clear. 
Bee FoUower, Scholar, 



DBaPLK— «ahef 



DISOEIACE — disfavor, dlsesteem, discredit, 
acandal, reproacb. Ignominy, shamo. 



Hisausr — dlsrellBhf distaste, dlsii 
tlon, dtillke; aversion, repngnani 
tlpathy, odimn, offienaivene™, h 



not to allow, deny; n 
Dl^raL — drive aaiinder. 
Sprcnri abroad. 



dlsQIbutian, smuigement, adjnstment ; 
natnral ecness or teniaity ; incUnatlDn, 
bent, bias, propeneity, propension ; tern- 



JisCOURSB— See Speech, DssertatlDn. 


naliie. See Perceive, Separate, Find 


Discover— See Find oiti. Appear, mate. 




DISCOVER— find ont, Invent, contrive, de- 




sign, devise : ascertain, det«t ; nnoDver, 


ment; quarter, tract, region, territory. 


laj open, aieclose, show, mahe visible. 


conntty. See Part, Counlir, Kingdoui, 


reveal, make known, divulge, manifeet, 


Dominion. 


declare, eipoae ; eapj. See Contrive, 




Invent, Declare, Pnbllah, Show. 


DO— perform, cSect, tfCeotaale, bring to 




pass, execute, carry into effect, acoom- 




pllsh, achieve, practice; e-ert; dis- 


indignation. Bee Contnmelj, Deepise, 


eha^E, convey; finish, transact. See 






)iBBASB-«se Ulnesa, Sick. 


Finish. 




DO a erjme— commit, eSeot, perpeb-ale. 



,(ul. 


espresalng grief, 






afllietai. 


piUful. plteo 


1, dismal. 


Dull 


Sad, Pit 


inble, Mel- 



order of angels See Gov- 
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Zeal. Heat, Warmth, QuituneBe. 








rest. See Quiel^ Difnoultj-. 




Bask or Calm— tree from piun, etc., re- 




lieve, mitigate, nlleviflte, assuage, sliay; 


gU T rrlf 


calm, appeaae. pacify, soothe, compoes. 




tuBiqnlltBe, quiet, aldlL Sef Calm, 


ei g™mdB.fe>.uenc& 


Qniet, Allay. 


niilesH matter drasa, 


Ei.l'—See awBllow. 


rt sneei S8, retose. 






ular; depatMng, wandering, roaming. 


e httWt, s lit Qlothea. 


rQvi,«. See Odd, Wander. 


a, Covering Pormal- 






clergyman, prelate, etc. See Caergy- 


qn r tipple potio , 


man, Diilne. 










g d..™ langn h, 




decue fade faint, 


BEink, Sharpnesa. 



, heat, warmth, fen 





result, event. Issue; purpose, intent; 




utility, profit, advaiitj«e; reality, fact ; 


— f'Pnett 




F - — aridness aridity dronBl t, de- 


personal estate. See Iscae, Goods, 


y thirst birrenness, jejnncneaa. 


Mate, Bring aboUt, Operation. 


ai t of on ament or path 9 want of 






efEECtual. effloagions, operative, aotive, 


L— stupia doltish, blwAl!b Blow of 


caning to be, productive ; able, jiower- 


erstand ng hea t shigglah, mth- 


fnl. See Make, Aotiye, Able. Pou-erfuL 


o t life, BpMt or motion, vapid, maen. 


Braioi-— hn^e, iikenesa, pigtare, reeem- 


sate, insen^We. insipid, flat, phl(«mattc. 




sleepy, drowBjr ; saturnine ; sad, mElan- 


trait, figute. make. See Form, Like- 


eholy, dismal, gloomy, dejeeted, dis- 




pirited, ehe^rleaa; grosa, eloggy; not 




bright, donded, tarnished, dim, obscure. 


Elkhekt— See Constituent. 


not vivid, cloudy, overoast, not clera; 


EMfilJiM— Inlay, mosaic work; ijpe, sym- 


blnnt, obtuae. 5w Sad. Dolenu, Plat, 


bol, Bgnre. allnsive pictnte, painted 


Lifcleffl, Dead, Lonely, Pale. 






tion. allnsion. See Fignre, Mart 


lesa.taeitum; tadt. 5« Silent. 


BmdrjICK— talte, clasp or indoso in the 


ma.T^inhabit, reaide, live, abide; re- 


arms, preaa, hug, gripe; seize eagerly, 




lay hold on, receive or take willingly ; 


visit, sojourn, lodge. See Abide. Bt;^. 
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Qhuam. S« Void. 
BuuLOCa— See Jealonay. 
EHC'OuRAOEd — give cDDrBge to, wmction, 

G<mnt«)iiu]Oe, abet, fuster, aiippcrt, cher- 

InsUgKtfi, biapirit. urge, impel. See 

Protect, Support. 
End— Se8 I'inish. 



nltlmsie point, object i 
ium,diifb. SiffiAita,Bo 

Esa, Ictiiouf— endlesa, el 



ESHiTT— imirienaij' ai^wBilion, ill-ivill, 

nitj-, hostility, rancaff, inalioe, aversion, 
diBpleaanre. See DiRpleBenre, Hatred, 
AiiBor, 'Bavj, MalioE, Spite. 

" lienny; iLiJundance, plon^; 
cotDpet«uc7, adeqiuu?. 



Ektanslh— tirlst, entwine, implicab 
fold, iriwrfl^ involve, perplez, en 



Cross, Giie^-e, PoaJo, IiitrlHiej, Con- 

EKTHU^U31V-per3on of ardent ^eal, zealot, 
faua^c, visiunaiy ; bifiot. dee Warm. 



loal- 



Enconrage. 

Ef?rREA.TY— nrgont pr^rei, eamesC po 
[ion, prayer, mppiicatlon, potion, i 
qaest, aulfoliattou. Bolt, exhortatio 
perapBBion. Sfe Praitdon, Beg, Vtay. 

Esw— malevolence, ill-will, malice, m 
lignity, pique, gmdge; Buapic' 
oue/, public odium, ill-repate, 

Set EmnlCy, Malioe, Spite. 







furnish, Imbne. See luveat. 




Bkrjiy— S« Adrersaiy, Inimical. 


TAm.-i-~-See EJaht^ 


li-ianoss— seke In tHe eross, take the 


Espouset:— engaged in marri^c, be- 


ivholo, engage wholly, abeorb, monopo- 


trotlied, alHmccd, contraoled, mamed, 


lize, appropriate. Set Swallow np. 




IMOTJUOri^fraiaon, pleosuro, eafisFac- 


Bspx-^ieo, discern, aetocl^ discover, per- 
ceive, deaeij. See Peroeiyc, Look. 
BssiY— tract, treatise; essay, trial, etc 


dellBht, delectation; poasession, ocon- 


paucy. See Pleasure, Sport. 






ESTEmi— Sm Value, Bei*on. 


supply with light ; iishten, illume, illu- 


EiBKHAi. See Ijifcting. 


mine, illuminate: glvo l«bt to. give 


BVES^ievel, smooth, not rot^h, not. 


dearer rlevrs, instruct. See I^hl, 


plain; mdform, eqnal, calm, eg.uable. 




See Equal, Cahn. 


Enuht— enroll, enter hi fl list, legistfir. 




record, cbiomcle; recniil^ See Cata- 


BVERl— S« iOl, WllolB. 




EVLDEKCK— proof, testimony, attestation;' 


Ehutkn— animate, ciecr, eihilarate. See 


voud.er, cortiflcato, deposition. See 


Animate, Cheer. 


Prove, Proof, 



BSTL— S« 111, Bad, Widred. 

BXAMPLK— pattern, model, parod^i, 

esempLaiy person; sample, specimen. 

EsciiBS— more than enough, snpiirHuous- 
ness; snpcrHnity, redundancy; ezfuber' 
auDc, superabundance. See Bxtrava- 
gance. Much, Im. 
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■Hga, Entreat. 



Ekhatf — alcnc ior^ gabSn^, propitiator 




□ explab], exe- 
gBtloal, espDaitoiy, deacrlpttve, lUnstrB- 
tivc, elEiatd&toi; ; explicit, expme; 
circoMEtantiaJ, mitiDte. S^ Clear. 
Exi^UNOE — efToce, blot out, obIiteial«, 

ig beyond llmita, 



ExTREHin'-Sft! Ena. 




FjRTja— S*e Story. 


Pamous— renowned, celebrated, m 


PAEKIC— rramE, structure, lufldine, cdi- 


tidied of and praifsd, Ulnstrluus, dl 






mansiilp. See BnUaing, Houae. 






PAfcCinn^Ml of fancie" or b d n 


tcrie ; tumiilt. discord, dlssenuon. See 


fantasUcBl whin sical dea vis d 


QiiarrEiine. Party, Plot. 




Fade— Sffl Droop. 




PAiIn-S«« WeatncsB, lault, MiscarriBge. 






FA[,(-1— Sea mint 


0* supply, tctal defect; omiarion, iion- 


Fabch— 6« Sport 


periornianee ; decay, defect; baidt- 


FASrE.-nako fast, lock bolt. «r se 



preeeed, dispirited. jSee Wcsik, 

Fajb— clear, beautiful, iandBomo; 

just, suitable, right, refisonable, up- 
Idght ; taonorablc, ntild ; Ciril, pleasing, 
not hush, Sm Beautiful, Cleat 
Withoul, BqUfll, Open. Beasonabla. 

PAmi— See Trust. 

PirrHFOTUKS-^delity, fealtj, loyoilj. 






strict performance ; trutli, vei 
FArriijJiss— unbelieving, not 
unfaithful, ne^lectflil; false. 



Faise— «« Deodye, Genuine, not. 

falsify. He, flb; mendacity; deceit, 
frcind. folTecy, daplii^y, double.dcallng, 
rfdt, imposture. See 



Cheats Cnnni 
Fame— public r 
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FiTB— 8m Dcstlllj'. 



PU03E CO-Mf'OSITlON, 



FIOCRK— Setr Fgn 



Fault — crringr, faUlng, error, mistake* 
blDQCLer, defect* blemieb, imperfection* 
slight oftense. foible, iwakneas, frailty. 
ate btlMake, Blemish* Weaknees, Cul- 



good-will* lemty ; leave, pardon ; advan- 
vindltatlon. Set Klndneaa, Chartty, 



dBble* horrible* horrid, borrifio. Sf£ 
Afraid, Formidable, Ghaetl;. 
FRAar^-^banquet* regale* sumptuoue 



Fbsck— wiJl, he^e, d 



>Mcft— trope, metaphor, alle- 



IRH — eomplete, perfect* accompliall, 
mclude* en^* terminate* close. 5^ 

^act* hard* solid* sclerot- 
ic, Btable* steady ; DonsTdnt, unshaken, 
reEolute; strong, rolmat, atjirdy. Set 
Determined, 6oM* Strong- 
Prr — snitahle, convenient, meet, beoom- 
ipedient* proper* apt; qoalitled- 
:rle. Becoming* Snltable* Meet* 









estabUa^ settle* confirm, in^aft. Im- 
plant; -resolve, determine* limit; niw 
point, institute ; mate fast* fasten, 

Sfe Settle*'* Appoint. Asagii* Qrd^n, 

TjjkT — smooth; level, horizontal; proa- 
tratc* fallen; tasteless, stnlo* vapid, 
insipid, dead ; inanimate, llfclesB* inert; 
dnll, unanlmated, frigid ; dejected, spir- 
itless* depressed ; nnpleo^ng ; peremp- 
tory, alJBOlQte. positive, downright ; not 

Bte Dull, Inanimate* Lifeless, Taste, 
piinient, sootlie, please, gratify, gloie, 
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havet ; paJp1tat«, vibtatf 
pant. See Palpitale. 
FOLD — 5m Entangle. 



tetial bodies ; moral force, or 
mwlianical force, or pgwer 



»; dieciple, J 



puerility ; weakness, vacuity. See Mai 

Fooiv-diet, reKimen ; moat, aliment, vl 
tualB, prevision, eatable dibleB, fare, 
maintenancs ; for lisafie. prove 



Imprudent; simple, ^Uy, iiratj 
vain, trifling: ridiculous, abenrd, 
posUroris, mireafionable, despicable ; 
wicked, s(n£ul. See Weak, Vain, I 
sl]>]e. Wicked, ImperMnent. 
j'oaaiu — problWt, Interdict, bid not I 
pto&cribe, inhibit; restrain, cbect 



onCradlDC Set! Ot^na&y, : 



See Obll«te, Jlake. 
POHCE— slrengtb, aotiTe power, power 
v^or, migbt, energy; violence, com 
pulKorj power, coercion, ccmpnlaion 
obligation, conatraint, desUnj', necea 
sitj ; momentum or aaanttty oE powe 
prodnoed by the action o£ one body oi 
another; virtue, efdoaey; validEI? 
power to bind or hold; strength o 

riftvy; physical force, or force of uia 
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™8, happy ; propitioiH, ausiiiclona. See 
I.nckj, Happy. 
FoicruNE— chnnoe, liaianl, acctdenli Inck ; 

iBTKe ettntB, great wealth; tnturity, 
destiny, fate, doom, lot. See Ohance, 
AIlBrottune, lUcbes, Defltinj, 
POSTEB— feed, noniiah, support, bring np ; 

S/e Breea, Encouragf , Harbor, Bontiab. 
Found— 1^ the baaa, get, settle, place, 

oetablish, ex ; Institute, begin, originate ; 

rest, ground ; build, construe*, rest, 

ereot. See Settle, PIk, Begin, Bnlld. 
FOUKTA1K~Sm Spring. 
Faaam—See Make. 
Tk/lVD — See Cheai;, Seceittiil. 
Tree — disengage, dlsent^iglc, ild, strip, 






ing ogetAer C lli 
liy vial, porti *t 
leslp ted, p oOlg S 





free to give; strong, full of spirit ; foil, 








fnse, prodigal, extravagsjit. See Pees, 


Clear, Generous, Keady. 


Abounding, Btroi«, Full, Bonnty. 






utrainl ; eiempaon, privilege. Immunity, 




ftanehlso; frankneea, boldness; (arnU- 


urbane, oourteons, polished, reflnod, 




elegant. See Polite. 




&ENTLE— Sflj Calm, Soft, Kind. 


(ranchieement. ,5ee PrlvUege, Liberty, 




6rfB? OepHvea of. Familiarity. 




FllBSira-cargo, buraen, load, lading. 








Sfe Burden. Ship. 




FKBHTU!;— ill-humored, peevish, teslj. 




eadly irritated, splenetic, angry, petu- 




Icnt, capttoufl. Sse Cross, Angij, Com- 


inated, poUnted, Titiated, corrupted, 


plaining, alinaj/s. 


adulterated, adtdterine. Bee VwgtS, 


FKioHT^Mghtcn, teiTi^, ecare, alarm. 


Spnrious, Bastard, Vain. 


dsflnl, disnu^r, intimidate ; dishearten, 


QHAKILY-Jlte a ghosl^ pale, dismal, 



shocking. See Pearfnl, 
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aucpasa, Gserf, transcend ; ioat, recede. 




reWrii, rettea^ withdraw, retire, retro- 




grade, relrqeede ; in or On, invade, en- 


lASI— Sfe Oreat 


croacb, intrench. See Move, Bamble, 




Wander, AntlcipaSe, rrooeedmg, In- 


s-mB, I'aa at, BonC, Beer, jeer. See Re- 


tmde. 


proacb, Abnae, Joet, Langh at. 




tm'— donation, donaUve, lienetaction, 




prifsent, gratciry ; reward, bribe ; power. 






enly. 


le(ni=)', bequest; devise. «« Reward, 


GoDLY-holy, aanctifled. rishteoiiB, vJous, 






yield, reagii ; Sai;* restore, r< 



6LAf>~^tratiSeil, bapp^, plea&ed, de- 
lighted, rejoJc?ed, eihilarated; oheerfnl, 
joyous, joyiol, exhilaratins, ejfCitin 

0LA)>1>BK — make glad, cheer, please, grat 
Uj, exhilarate, delight, rejoice, See 
Cheer, Bejoiee. 

Qlakcs — glimpse, qniok view, abort trai 



0l:O9B— maie smooth and sbinbig, i 
nlsh, cover ; palliate, cover with esci 
eitennate, lessen. Ste Cloak, Lesser 



GO — move, pass. Bow, 
nej, flepart; vp. ai 
foncard. advance, 
proniole; before, pi 
Cloipato ; bef/onii. 



ler- See Introductory, Priortty- 

GoOD— benefit, interest, advant^e, emo 

ument^ profit ; welfare, prosperity 1 vll 

tne, righteoiiEiieas. See Interest, Bta 
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itj; of ihma ot state, magiiiflceHO 
grrtndeui'. See B^neea. Size, FaJ^eB 



ir GttEA' 



t. TOflAe— magnify, e 



plifj, c 

aggrandize; eito], fKftll^ elevate. Set 
Laig«T, make^ f r^se. Heighten. 
OTtUKDirrass — keetmeasof appetite, raven 
onsneis, glnttony, voracity, voracions 
ness, rapAuity, rapacloneneea ; ardenl 
i^esiie, avidity, eageraesB. See En^et' 

■vv, regret, lamentaden, weep 



iinrtfnl or InjnrloDB, in 



InR. UKmmlng, aSlctlon, pain. 


See 


celorate. See Quicken. 






HAKTV— qnlct, speedy, tntrlcd ; eagec. 


GniBVB-mon™, bnvftll, bemoan, la 




predplcate, rash, oirsory, slight; irri- 


oomplalii, weep. Borrow, cry; sllliot. 


table, iirsBcible, passionals. See Quick, 


wound, hiut, more, concern, distress, 




trouble, perplex, vex, aisaidet; 


for. 


Tnmultnoua, 


deplore, Ixnvt^, bemoan, etd. ; 


wm 


HATEFDi.— eiciling great dlsMko, aversion 




Se> 










GROSB-thick, bulky; fat^ wirpnlent; 








HiTRED— great dislike or aversion, hate, 


vulgar, impDie, onreSned, indece 












seemly, nnbecomir«, Bbamsful ; 




pngnance, antipathy, dislike. See En 




ated: 


mity. Malice, Spile, Envy. 


stupid, dull; whole, entire. See Thick, 




Common, Mean, Fatness. 




Head— S;e Behead. Master, 


Gltow— «ee Spring. 




HEAP— See OollecUon, Crowd. 






HEAR- listen, hearken, overhear, BlUiDd, 


GUARD— See BeourItT, Keep. 




heed, mark, observe, notice, regard, 


Guiraa-See a^luk. 




obey; loam, bo told. See Mark, Noli« 


GUIDE— S*e Load, Instract. 




Hearsay— common talk, rumor, report. 


GUILE— See Cheat 




fnpio, goBdp, mei« or idle talk. See 
Talk, Fame. 


man— Set D^es^ Ciisioin. 




HKiiiTV— froin the heart, cordial, smcerc. 


mutniR—See Beai, 




warm, lealoBs; sound, strong, healthy. 


HANDSOME— olegiuit, nice, benutlluL 




See Wacm, Affectionate, Zeakiua. 






HEAT^See Warm, Hot, Anger. 


Haptk-v— See Ohance. 










spiritnnl, sublime, divhio, supremely 


olnoBs; ii-elfiire, ppo^«rSlj, en 






See Praspcr, 






HAPFi— See Glad, Fortunate. 




Holy. 


HAnnan— haven, port, bay, Inlet ; asylum, 


HEiBMT Of <my (*(nff-crisis, acme; dt- 


sHelter, lodpng. 




mai, sununit. top, pouit, apfa. See 




«rfve. 


Top. 



le higher, Uft, raise, el 
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male. Lift; Angar. 
Hmlmki^-S** Ooverli^t. 

skcpUc infidel, Dnliellevei 

HiDDKN— See Secret. 

Hide— keep secrel; ™ngeiil, 
guise, shelter, escrete, o 
disseioble. 3et Hovra, P 
Cover. 

HmEOua— trlghttul, terriac. 



, HOT^-ciilid, fervid, fervent^ ardent, bnm- 
ing, feverislT, Bultry, flery, piping; ei- 
oiled, oxasperaMd, violent, furious, im- 



alxide, oottnge, vUla, o 



noble, m 



i; nEpiring, 



Hraneil — Btop, intermpt, Inten^pt, ob- 
Rtmct, impede, prerent, epposfi, thivart, 
embarrass ; retard, delay. See Oppose, 
Check, Delaj', Intermpt, Prevent, Staj. 

HcNDKBAueR— let, impeaimont, obaaele, 

«oii, difflcullr. See Dlffloullir, Let, 
ObBtaole. 
Hint— Merest, intimatB, Inslnnate, refer 



dynasty, stock, tribe; dcliberatli 
legielative body of men. See Bull 
Abode. liAce, Stock. 

Hub— See Color. 

HuanLi.B — near the g^round, low ; 1 
mwleflt, meet, snbmisBive; unpn 
in^, nnpretending, nnaasitnilng, 
aspiring. See Low. Obedient. 

HuuBFJi— make low, humiliate, a 



vofion, devoutnesB, godllne™, righteons- 1 
neen ; eaeiedness. See Bel^ion- 
HOLy— whole, eiitJrB, perfect; pore 



comically. 
, HDH'r— Sfe Lv 



venu^tj, virtue ; equity, faimese, can- 
dor, truth, honor. See Jnetice, Ohaste- 
nesfl. Truth, UprighfjieBu, Faithful- 



dopravltj, depravation, corruption, vitia- 
tion. See Bane, Dealmction, Injury. 
HCRTmi^InJiniouB. miachlevoua, penil- 
(Sous, detrimental, prejndieial, baneM, 
pestilential, hamifol, destructive, no- 



, Hypociiisr— simt 
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ndTEpoaltioii. dftonse, malady, 



pitui, notcetil, ^ee raiiciful. 
iMTTATK — ape, mimic, loock, pB 



Isf!U>!E~-See Lean. 

IKCOHHODE— pnC to 

trouble to, moleat. 



lent ; trifling, foDliali. See Boid, Foo 
iah, Omoioua, Importance, Affronting. 
Import— Sffl Mesii, Bear. 



ment, e^Ifloanco, »^^ficaney, avail. 
ate Moment 
IslTORIUiT—bairlng on or la, vrelgMy, 



ble, driving. See Grave, Conatttuent, 

iMPOEcruKE— reqnBBt with nrgency, press, 

urge, teaw. 3ei Pli«ue, Force, 
infimas— Imprint, stamp, print, mark; 



iEifDae, Ingi'oft, im 

iMrBOVEMENT— advBl 






imate, «ek± Sei Fist, Doll, Dead, 



lKeBE.ieR— angmen 



lience, giva 
See Trouble. 



proflt, interost; progeny, ieane, oiE- 
spring, produce. See Added, tomethlng. 
Larger, make or gra^, Oflspring. 
lNcuBSiON^ninnir« into ; inroad, iirup. 



Attack, BBtae. Bun. 
Iki>r;a'iic — See Sliow. 



IKTHJCK-'tnIng on, produce, 'caase ; 

move, instigate, actuate, impel; 
See Invite, Lend, Move, Tempt. 
Zhfatuaitos— hallncinalaon, Blnpefa 



'er. Sf£ Oei^te. 
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contrmy, opposite^ repu, 
rtfu], Opposite. 
-uiirighCeDuaiieds^ InjntLlj^ 



rate, d1m]niah, leesen ; tarnish, BinndeF, 
violate ; grieve; the fitrrft, dMjture, 
deform, defoee. See Dijdigure, Ididm, 
Hart, A)ni^, Ofleikd, Worse, fnak& 

NJCRT— wrong, damo^, losB. burt, harm. 
mlsotalBr, detriment, ontrage, deC«rloia- 
Won, injnitioe, evS, LI, ntifidraew, In- 
innltj-; insnlt-, affront. 5m Hart, In- 
11111%, Affront, Violation, 

NaENSiBUJl'V— want of sensibility, unfecl- 

ihility, torpidity, coldness, eallousnese, 
nncoJiceim, disregard, dullnesa, stupid- 
lis, toi^or. See Fooling, Diyness, 



noHeeto. «« Guide, Show, Bdiioatlon, 
Anthorlly, give. Enlighten, Bnild, 
msTHUMBNT^-tODl ; dupc, gndgcon, 

', sedition, rebeUlon, 
Ltal, talentod, gifted. 



procltf . See Change, Gommnnion,Trade. 
lNTKnE3>.-conc«n, regard, advantage, 
good beneflt ; Inflnence ; slmre, portion, 
part, partlolpa^on ; premhim for the 
use of mone]'. See Selate, Benefit, 



IhTEBPBiT— See Eitptali 



?e Acquaintance, Familiarity, 



I»THicier-^}erpleiclt)', 



IBTRICATE — entanglea. li 

Confnsed, Entangle. 
iNTKiauB— See Hot. 
iPrrmspJC^-intrinHCHl, i 



HfrnouucTORT— 



Inebriety, 



iratoty, initiatory, j 



clever. Inventive, hnaghiative. IdeaL 






pcevioua, antcoodent, preflied. b'ee 


INTKHBE— stTBtocd. stretched; very dose. 


Goina Wore. Preface. 


raised to a hiuh degree, violent^ vehe- 


ISTRHDE— thrust one's self in, obtnide, 


ment; very severe or lieen, extreme; 




arflent, fervent. See Hot, Zealous, 




Warm, 


fringe, invade, intrench. See Go. 


I»TFJilwi[(--Btr6tcbSng or bending of the 


IKVALID— weak, feeble, o(no force, ive^ht. 




or Cheney, infirm, debilitated, sick. 


earnestness ! design, purpose, purport, 


nnwell, (It, indisposed; In law, havhig 


import, nieanii«. intent, intendment. 


no force, effect, or efficacy, nnU, void :— 


vieiv, aim, drift, end, object, scope. 


Invalid, a permn weak and hifinn. 


See Aim, Bna, Design, Moan, Moaii- 
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IKVBKT— oome on by mfliing, find ont bj 

Diacover, Find out. Lie. 
INVHffr — dothe^ direaa, ur^, adorn; 



IBVDMOUS— ioofcing on witb 



JCSl^S<e Right, Reaaontible. 

" :i8ncJ(— la"', logalitj, riglit ; equity, iui- 
JMiAlallty; Ttitribntion; lionegty, Int^- 
rili-. Ste HoHeBty, Corrajt, Unjnatj 



ixk. Bid, Call, Induce. 
IswtiiDSet InlrinMc. 




Bpoit, lalrtti, eilH. 
JmoLE— clinic. ling, rstUe, juiigli), ctang ; 

crackle, decrepitate. See Bound. 
JOOUT-AH — jowBe, wi^giali, merry, given 

to jestins* facetious; epoitive, not He- 

riouB. See Merry, Lircly. 
3mx—Ste Tie. 
J0IN1', twf q^— disjointed, diBTooatcd, dis- 



Joy, to pny^s— eongraliilaw, gralolate, 
fdicitsie; greet, eompUoient. See 



don, sagaidty, inti>lligciici 
Ksnt^mco, award, adjudlci 



!cve, fnlflli, obey ; back, reaecve, 
li; from, alietain, re&ain, reatralni 



aUon by birSh, consftiigainlty, re- 
by marriage. nffinKj; relstlvea, 
d ; kineman, relation, reladre. 



•lik. See Sort, Clinracter, Order, 
nild, tender. Hand, indnigeut; 
nb, gentle, compoe^onate, meok, 
n, ben^flnt. generoan, benevolent, 
oonrtcous, oivil, dyilized, oblig- 

it, hnmaiie. See Aftectioiiato, 
K, Merciful. OMiffing, Soft. 



conco, boiiignity, tenderness, hnmaidtj; 
(jeneroBity, Uljorality, gooCineBa ; oonr- 
tcEy, politenceB, mrbMiitj, civility, com- 
Idnluuioe, eOiibUity, fmoc. See Bonn- 
ty. Charity, Affeotion, Morcy, FaTor. 

Siser~-aee Uajoetic, Frince. 

££NCDOM..-realm, state, teiriloTj, country ; 
empire ; nation, inhabitants or popnle. 
Uon: in natural history, division; 






tion. See Govem- 
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Kniye—See Tie. 

Ksow— Sfe Underatand, Wise 

KKOWiJiUOB— learaing, erudition, Iptfera, 



JjAuion~See Orieve. 



LULGK — b^, great, bn^e, of great HizB 
BpnrautiH, wide, roomy, capacSooa, eitten 
fiive, ccmprebenaiTO, copious, ampl^ 

eitended, liberaL See Big, Inuoenee 
Aboaudlng, Roon^, Qreat, Size. 
LAbeim, m^tk^^mnipiiSy, oDgment, en 

Gr«at, jltakt. Increase. 
LAgTlN6-^»flt1iiulne, endiuln?, remain 
ing; durable, perDi^ient, diutDFOol 



AuoHa/-n 


diCDl 


c, banter, rally. 


d«iae 


mock, deer 


grin 


leer, suS, gibe, jeer 


See Gibe, S 


coff. 










ng laugbter or 




mont, risible, 


lodicroUB, rldi 


oulone 



id; down, deposit, recfgn, | 
It, rclinqnisb, airrenaer, ol 
ace; «y, board, siore, 1 
joalt, provide, previously ; 



liAZY — alugglB^, indolent, ( 
llstlcsa, inert, inactive, s 
See Careless, Mle, Slov., r 

lauj — guide, conduct, direc 



erature scqured know 
h- ovlatge 

UisvFi— permission alio 



See Approbation Let 



nate in value r v rth deptec 

parage detract, decry traduce Ipg] 
lower become eas abate deer 

Olone Hnmble, Slacken Allay 

LRl^—pprmlt snffer allow ^ve lea\ 



^Uneex, sprlghtllnesi, 
(3 0/ nan le- t.p nt. 
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dull, inactive, vapid; torpid. See 

Dead, Dull, Inanimate, Fla1>- 
LlFT— elBTHte, r^ae, erect, caJt, elate. 

Ste Heighten. 
Light— See Bnlighten, 

" «inn*r— levity, giddiness. 



See Ufe, Whim, Changesl>Ie, Loiwe, 
LiKO — alike, identical, equoJ, ^milar, uni- 
torm, resembling ; probable, likelj. Be. 
Bqua^, Same. 

blance, Bimllaritf. foim. 



, See Oi 



confined, restricted; qualiOed, nan 
See Definite, Narmw, Bound. 

liSKtse toffether—amnsc^on, concati 



mated, eplrited, ^riBlitly, sportive. 


loving; in tone, enamored 


blithe, meirr, cheerful, mirthful, joennd. 


relating to, amamiy, »m«« 






jocular, jocose ; stroi^ energetlo. See 




Active, Gay, Mam, Jocular, QntOfc, 


anitor. bean, swain; araaleui 


Spirit 






tionate, attaohod. See A 


pBTBOnage, rectory ; Incnmbency ; pre- 






I>5W-not high, hnpitfle: deep 


UviKe in tlu name age u-itA /mother— 


depressed; moan, abject. 


ooe.Bl, of the aame age, of equal age, 


base, dlBhonorable; (eehle 




Sausted; moaerate; plain. 


porary or cotemporaiy, Mmtempora- 


diet. a«fi Humble. Grave. 



liOtTT— Sm High, Great, 
slay behind, delay, be di 



quented, deacrled, dul 
I>nll, Alone, Desolate. 






vagne, indet^rmlnal 



nnohaate, licentione, isx. Set 
doned, Lnst^ Careless, Lightjiess 
LOP— S*( Cut qf. Ualm. 



ing; emphatical, Impreaelve. 
tovK — See Affection, 
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ae; raise, gBin.™u«t 



LOWBESS of spirite — deject 
chondria, low-apirlEeduess ; 



Lust— longing des 
lawful desire^ It 
Jnbricity, inccHi 



my; epieutl™. * 
ling delightful t 



UuniNB— See Irisl 
MJ.D— Sm Fmliah. 
UAD11ES9— disarfier 



phtenaj or /wn^j, 



headstrong 
See Folly, Possession, 



cripple, manale, mntUate, Injute, hurt. 
See Mangle, Cut Ijff, Injure, Hurt. 

■t, vindicBtei See Keep, 

MiJKKnc— anguat, etately, dignified, mag- 
nifloarit, grand, splendid, pompoua, ele- 
vated, lofly; princely, royal, r^al, 
klugly, noble; magisterial. See O-rajid, 
High, Great. 



Uai 



lenco, malignity, maHgnaiu^, gradge, 
eplte, pique, UI-wIU. Bfe Bnmlty, Ha- 
tred, Envy, Spite. 
MiUCIOU*— harboring lIl-wUI or enmity. 



token ; trace, veaWge, footstep, foot- 

print, traak ; of dtigraee, brand, elJe. 

ma, badge. See CbaFscter, Emblem, 

MiRK — draw a visible line, starnp, impress. 



tlonehlp. 
MMITUL— warlike, mlUtuy, 

M1S3— See Medley. 
Uaoter — poBseasor, proprl* 

professor. See Chief, Soh 
MAXIM— Sea Aphotiam. 
MizE— SeB Intricacy. 
MuiH— wanting d^lty, low 



humble, poor; 
-s, niggardly. 
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dene?, Bjip, purpose, ^ee Int 

Meajis, iaetramenl rff Reeling attg 

snbtttuioe, estaW; oTgan; Otal iSfer, 
^irpedieiit, Alternative, tefionirce, me- 
UiuiQ ; nupyen. See Choice, Mediiud, 

Ueciiakio— attlann, artist, arUBMr, oper- 

Mbiiitatk— See Tiinit. 

llKUiUM— middle, mew ; medlocTJCf, mod- 



heCoro^ejieoi 
mlMellsny. 
UKRTt— at, pi 
qualleed. coi 



count, twister or fact^ locita^. 
Chronicle, Story, History. 

venal, hireling, hired, purchaeed, 
^re«dy of ftain, mean, selltsh. J:iee i 
MKRi'n*HD[3B— Sec Goods, Trade, E 




Dignity, compasaion, i>i^. Set Kind- 

KBKn¥--^(a7and noiaj, jovial, eshilBrated, 
cheerful, mirthfn], joyfnl, sprighlly, ]0y- 



cjind, sportive, festive, conviw- 
31ail, Qi!, Jccnlar. Cheerful- 



dfr. See Order, Command. 
mLB~3/e Kind, MerciM. 
Mi[jiiNEe^-«o(tneB3, gentleness, 



UiMi>~iDdliil«r, I 



ntebank, fool. Set 
fcomb. Imitate, 
il, Thonghttnl. 



jocularity, jocundity, Jocnndnesa 
tivlty, joviality, oonvtviaUty, soo 
aodAbility ; joy, gladness, cheerfu 
See Cheertninena, Joy, PiesBure, 

MiscuuuAOB— f ailnre, mishap ; 111 coi 



transgression, trespBjas, oi 



ity, calBcnity, dti 
mishap, mlsadvei 
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MOB— Sw Crowil. 



KiAIf— BD^jet^ to dentil, de&tinecl lK> 
lie , deadly, fatal, causing (^oalb, bring. 
ag death ; human, teireatrial, earthly. 



MOURN— Sea Grieve. 
MOUTIt-See Speech. 
MOVE— See Go, Blic. 
MOVE— impel, •jarry, gonv^, draw ; ex 
effect, tonch pathettcsUy, agitate, n 



NAKED — not covered, bare, nude, uncov- 
ered, unclothed, undreBfledi unarmed, 
defenBelcBB, open, cxpoBed; pl^n, evi. 



IT— of litHfl hreadth. not wide er 
I, Etralt, confined, limited, coiv 
?d. cDvetoDO, not iiheral or hmmti. 



Near— See Nelghborliooa, N 



, required { unavo] 



We, Obligation. 

BEEDi^— See Sharp. 
KBLEei^.omi9Sion, forbearnnce to 
inadvertence. overiiigM ; negligence, 
attention, carelcpenesB, disregard, 
misaneBS, Indifference. reckleBsn 
apathy, unconcern. Sie Overtii 

See UcEpif?, Shun. 

Bear, NlgH. 

1 Btl-ong. 



cnae, methodical, correct, particulai:, 
BcrnpnlonB, dietin^ahlng. Seff Dtdnty, 

NiQH— See Heighborhood. 

NOBLB— See Generous, Oteat. 

aristocracy, oligarchy, barona, patri- 
cians, lords, pcera, grandees, optlmacy ; 
il^lty, grandeur, Ste Grand, GreBt- 
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KOISK— 5« Sound, Jingla 



; COMPOSITION, 



Bpicuoua, eminent, famene, celebrated, 
(UsttngniaJied, renowned, l^loetrieaa, ex- 
traordiiiAj-y. 3ee F&avms. 
Notice — observe, see, regard, attend, 



ee Support, F 



OBJECT — appose, e^ 



engage, eonatrain, com- 



OBUQDE — See Crooked. 



flexible, te&ractory, o 
heafly. S*e Crookofl, 






business, employment, oocnpadon, 
aeenoy. See State, Bituaiaon. 
OFnciODS— kind, obliging ; excessively 
forward in kindness ; active, busy med- 



OfTSPiUKO— child or children, aoscendant 
or aoscendanta, pMgeny, jonng-, issue ; 
propagation, generation ; production 





Issue, Incr 








eeldom, not 


rarely, « 






ually. 














cwllfe, ased; 






: ancient, an- 




.flerly,feni 








«M AjHaent, 
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OiSFT— nishing (rr sotting opon, ™lent 




Btfsck, Bllack, chKTge, aanault^ enomn- 






givunds, foundation, base, basis ; rudi- 


OPhN-^M Spresd. 


ments, elements; primitive, etymon, 


Opes and /We-ingmut™, franS, fair, 


e^TOOlogy. See Begin, Cause, Rise. 


oanaid, sfnoei*, free bom Mserie, dis- 


OUTBiOK-See Affront 




OulltARU — outer, external, OKteiior, ex- 
theology, carnal, fleshly, corporeal, not 


ocClesa; commnnlcsCive. S«e Free, 


F'ur, Art^ joithout. Clem. 


spiritual. See Abroad. 


OPfLNIl<&-breBcli, gBp, menuie, deft, 




rent, onujk, crevice, flasnre, cranny, 




chlnl:, Kilt, clissin ; csrlCy, cave, carem, 




grotto, den; orlBce, hole, porloratlon. 




bore, pore, avenue, passage, way, en- 








hlenssa. S«s (top. Way. 






subjugate, overpower, snpprees; snr- 




monnt, got the better of. See Beat, 


Stt Work, Prooeedlng, Baect. 


Defeat, Overbear. 


Opraroi.— sTitiment, Ida, notton, jnag- 






with waters, delv«e, overwhelm, oover. 


J„d™^„l^ Conceit 


Ses Flow, Overbear, Wato-. 


OprCu^E— pDC or set ag^net^ act against^ 


OVEItRULE— inBDcnce or control by pre- 


resist, wrth^land. combat, oppugn, con- 




trovert, Kainsay, contradict, deny, ob- 


Bcde, annul, reject. See Annul, Betnw. 


jret to e-icept to. «« Hinder, Oaln- 




Kay, Object, Refuse. 




Opto'stk— vfe CrosB, Inimical. 








oonMilnte. appoint, decree, order, pre- 


Care, Mistake, Neglcot. 


scribe, adjudge, adjudleah,, S« Hi, 




Ar point, Destinj, Form. 




Order— regular disponltlonwmcthodlcal 




arrangiment, regularlly, rule, nietliod, 




BjBtem, settled mode; rank, degree. 


Pace— step, gall, stride ;amhle. 5«Stop, 


class, division, species; series, succes. 


trees, suffering; anguish, J^ony, tor- 


ImiuQS (ratirnlly ; regular government 


or discipline. See Command, Decree, 


etj, Bolioitude, grief, sorrow, remorse. 


Arrangement, Order, BjBtem, Discipline, 


compunction: jioiw, labor, work. toil. 


Kind, Course, Formality, Messi«e. 






Work. 


eyetemiiie, adju8^ dispose, dfeeat, dasa. 


PinfC— lorra a figure or likeness in colors. 


clB=aify, range, rank, arrar^ ; direct. 






smear, sketch, describe. See Color, 






derai^e confuse, diearrange, dlstnrb, 


P.1T.A0R-SM House. 


pei-plei, conionnd, displace, unsettle. 


PAJJTB-S« Taste. 




Pai,e— white or whitish, fair, wan, cadav- 


(A e, invert, reverse, S« Unsettle, Dls- 


erons. pallid, ghastly, deficient in color. 




not ruddy ; not bright^ not shhilng, dim. 




See Didl, Ghastly. 




I'A 1 .piTATE— beat gently, boat, flutter, pant, 
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I'iHcn— jSes Bam, Hot. 
PiBiJOH— See Forgive. 
I'AIfT — portion. pi«ce, fragment, 

gimiB, distFlirtB. Hee Party, Interat, 

FART^— divido, pBfcel, separate, bi 
Hver, dlsnnlte, Ste Separate, Cut 

rABncin.AH— not genera], Indlrldnal, 
tjnct, single, jqirmte; special, espe 
lednliar, e:co1nsivES epeciflo, princ 
ubieT ; odd, singula. Sfe Correct, ' 

PAIITY— taction, clique, set, csbai, jn 
side, compajiy. He^ Company, Faction, 



'Inish, Bring a&OTit^ Ais 

doing, action, Acb^ deed, thing done; 
composition, written book; of some 
notSy CEplf^t, acbierement, foal, iierolo 
act, deed of renown, great or noi^a 
achievement. See Acccmpliahment, 






PASaONATK— irrawible, choleric, angry, 


unit, entrefltj, solicitation. SM Beg, 


ilTitahle, hanty, irapetnana; highly ei- 








A.«ry,Haffly,Hot. 


piou»-S«e Oodly. 








PiTUELK— eioitloR pity, piteous, piUful, 




miserable, doleful, ivo^ui, metui. 8m 


yoltcd. See Sufferance, Peaceable. 












tei-mit, delay, WMt, forbear; In KBCBT- 


hiunant^. See Peeling, Mercy, 


luinty, demnr, besitaie, deliberaie, 


PIAClt-'Spot, site, position, Vitiation, sta- 




tion; lanfc, order; seal, residence, 


Pawh— aei Pledge, 














PlACE-pnt, set, 1^, locate, posil, de- 




posit, report; appoint, induct, estab. 




lish, to; invesl^ lend. Sei! Order, Fix, 




Lay. 






mildneffi. See Quiet, MildnesB, Cttoi, 


PLAOCR— iniest with disease, etc, ; vex. 


Concord. 


tease, harass, trouble, enibarraHS, an- 




noy, moleal. tornient, torture, tajitaltie, 


unagitated, calm, serene, peaceful, mild. 


importune. See Worry, Weaiy, Inipor- 


BtUl, padfic. See OaJm, Passive. 








Peer— Sse Nobility, Equal. 




Peevish— See Fretful. 




PKBiMT— Ses Fine. 


See Design, Invent, Plot. 


PKKdL— Sm Paint. 






luiouy, enjoyment, comfort, deieotstion, 


PEKCSivE-know by the senses, fed, sec, 


^recable seneatious wemotions; will, 
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laror. See Biijoymenli, Qcatttude. 

Minb, Satisfaction, Luiuij, Sport. 

PiiBSSCBK, one given to— volnptuaiy, 



POLITE.— polished, reAned, y 

obliging, civil, nrbane, aff 
•leferentlal. See Oentei 

POrjIKKBSS— polish or elegs 



complidaancc, ohlijcin^ ottenlJona. S* 
Oi'illtT, AttmUon, 
POMP — BplcndLd pTocesplon, masnlQcencr 
parade, B^Jen^or, grandeor, etate. St 



POOK— needy, indit 



Bight bj B & 



n(«B, 8l*rllllj. See 1 
Poprr— S« MeEp. 
POKE— S« Opening. 



; in spirit, 
t. See Bate, 



eoiptory, arbitrary, d 



e ActDBl, Arbltruy, 



strength potenfy f( 



Influen e Domhilon 
narilil^ d Bsbihtf Im 



POWERFn .— mighty p 



r vitAorjf having effect, per? 



PitKYEKT-^O befO! 
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PROROGUK— protraoE. p 



FlUBK— inordlna 



luncsit, Fiond. 8bow. 

PRINCE— 'Sovereign, monarcb, potentate^ 

tiuownr — precedence, iixeference, pre- 
eminence. Set Going i^ore. 
Prison— Sm Liberty, Jfing dtpHved of. 
PjuviTE— See Seeret 

fit, Hdvant^^, iavor, prerf^fativft, rlgtitf 
DlaLm, liberty. See Freedom, Benefit. 
PaOCEEDiKQ — process, procedure, move- 



BDit, raebsure, step. Hee Couree, Oper- 

pBOCEffliON — cavalcade, trinnipb, ovaWon ; 
train, r^nne, suite, 5*s Pomp.Victory. 

PKOCLAOl— S«f Publish. 

Prod[ICB— See Biget. 

PHOItUCTiOK — tbat which ia prodnoed, 
produce, product; performimce, oom- 
podtlon, wort. Bee Performance, OB- 



admovjledge. declare, esseverate. See 

Dedsre^ Own. 
Piu)Frt--See Gain. 
PnonriBLB— jioldtng or bringlnE profit 

useful, advantBeeon&. See Gain, Use. 
PROJEcr~See Plan, Design. 
PROMlHIDOUa — minBled, mixed, eonfnsed, 

undistli^cuished, indiscriminnle, oom- 



Increase, Flenrish, Happiness. 
Protect— coyer, ebleld, defend, guard, 



Ing, Defend, Harbor, Foster, Bnooorage. 
Pboteohon, place /or— asylum, Banctii- 

ary; shelter, defense, refuge, retrent, 

3te T>efenBe, Security. 
PROUU — having inordinate sdl-estecm, 

baugbty, saperdllons. assumlnff, inso- 

tion'i See High, Grand, Pride. 
PltOVB— try, test ; evince, establish, ascer- 



cting oloaely, Inquialtlve, 



promulgate, proclaim, dlscovt 

See Discover, Public, Deolari 

Utter, BEs^e. 
PUKF— See SwelL 
Pdi.i>-Sm Draw, Tear. 
PUKISB— See Discipline, Pine. 
Pdbob— See Olean, 
PuHSK— See Money. 
Push— See Drive. 
Put— See Place. 
Plt <fafvn— baffle, reprees, en 

PuzzLK^^perplex, embarrass, 
tangle. See Croaa, Entangle, 
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llmit&tloiL fiee A«»mpUBh- ride or rail at Tondom. 3 









ltnei«e, (emilj', b 



Kaise— Am 1 
RlMBLE— rm' 








BASK-See FMlbaray. 








ce, pre- 


tsciOD, DHvUJng, aiEcoid. dtssension, 


ripibmcy, precipitation, hastin 






Hasty. 




wrftngling, debate, variance, difference. 








degree; price, amount; t™, a 




PacU™. 


Tav, Value, Count, Part. 




QcEsnos—See Aak, Search. 


Bavk— See Madnesa. 




Quick— all.e,Uviiig; BwUt, hasty; speeflj, 


Raw— Sec Bare. 






Bav— See Beam, 




nimble, agile, tiru*, vigorona, lirciy. 


Beau— See CoUeijli 




yivacioua. See Hastj. Airtive, Lively, 


BBiDY-qnict, apt, prompt, nol 




Beady, Sharp. 


ing; aonta; expert, deitero 


ns; prs- 


QuiCKEB— mske ailve, vitity, revive, reaua- 


pared, fitted; »rming. free. 




eitato; bosUn, accelerate, eipedite, 


disposed ; being at the pomt. 


near, not 


dispatch, sharpen, stinmlate, inlets; 


distont ; easy, iadle, opportn 


e, short. 


cheer, reinvigoraU. See Cheer, Ani- 


See Quicfc, Active. Clever. Pre. 


. Sharp. 


mate, HssKii. 
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Bedbess— relief, remedy, deliverance fron 

wrong, injury or eppression^ Tepara' 

Won. aee Cure, 
Reddkiiakt— b'ee Abounding. 
Rkvkb— relate, Te^ard, resipect ; appeal. 

apply; allud^ grance at, hint; direct; 

rcdnce. See Relate, Appeal. Hint, Ap 



Hefijsk— reject^ denj, dei^na, oppose, 

lepel, rebuff, object. S6e Object, Op- 

pow, Operruie, fiemalns. 
KfBuai—Set Respect, Interest, 
BequI/AB— 5« Kale. 
Eeoulah— conformed to a rnic, melhodi- 

cal. eyetematic, orderly, oiact, periodic 

cai. G«e Orderly, Formal. 
Heiob— Ke) QoYcm. 
Rejoicb— make joyful, gladden, eshilarate; 

endt, joy; eratnlate. congratulate, fe- 

Beiatb — tell, recite, rehearse, repeat, 
narrate, recount, recapitulate, detail, 
ennmerate ; refer, concern, respect, re- 
gard, appertain. Interest, sftect, Uee 
Tell, Biplsin, Describe, Eefer. 

kindred, relation, aJli- 



BEMJiK— See Dwell. 

EKMiUTfl— that which is left, leavings, 
tispinga. sorapingB, rellM, remnant, re- 
minder, residne, refnse, Bcoria, droaa ; 
dead body, oorpM, carcass, See Dregs, 

REMARK— notice, (.bservation. annotation, 
note, comment, commentary. See Ei- 

REHEHBEE^^*9e« Aecognize. 



morse. 8ee Pain 
BeKirt— See I^ami 



\ r^ard, relate t* 



RRTUBN <y tills for (Me— retaliation, re- 
quital, reciprocation, reoiproci^, mn 

Reward — remuneration, recompense, 
compensation, requital, satjafactlon, 
amends, gnerdon : bribe \ punishment. 
See Amends, Satiataction, Olft, 

BiCHEB— wealth, opoiei 



Set 



extent, place, 
wide, capacious. 



HOUSB— See Stic. 
ItU]>E— See Barbaroi 
Rni.E— See Precept, 
BUN— See Courso. 



Sad — sorrowful, melajioholj, 
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APPENDIX II. — EN8LI8H SYNONYMS. 



Bwn—See Suie, 

Sai.i;tii— galutscicni, greeting. See % 

SiliK—See Equal, One, IndividDsL 



free ttraa doubt, b]b| 
Amende, inake, Fay^ 



SCULPTDBK— See Carve. 



:— s«^ine, looking for, t 
'sfi Prying. 



tniiity, deposit, plc<5ge, m 



port, j^igntflcation. See Feeiine, JiiAg- 

SuPAIurrH— divided from, diajoincd, die- 
conneotod, unconnectod, not united. 
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SHAIUt— agitnU, ir 



1 ART OP PROSE COMPOSITIOS. 



rBpdtatioiL St 






irah, tlffiA, cnielf bli 






ieen% painful, 
Keen, Quick, 



acrimony, ptmfiency, pdnfulnefls ; aonte- 
ncBB, penttrbtion, ebrewdnes^ sagacity « 
disaemment, i^tifclEneES, irigpmiitj ; 
keeanCBs, edge, seYtri^^ Sfe Boar- 
nesB, Quickness, Judgment, Bd^e. 

SmELIJ— 5« OOYBTll^, 

Snm — chani^ turning; expedient, 19- 
Rim'ce, refuge, alternative ; fraud, artt- 
flce, chiciuie, evasion, mbterfoge, trict, 

gleam, glare, sparkle, See Gleam, 



BHOCT— See Call. 

BlIOW— apeqtacle, EKhibititPn, ^Kht, repre- 
ientaJjen ; ostentation, parade, displa7, 

seeming, spedousneea, plani^bilit)'. See 



StCK — sickly, fll, dlseasei 
guBted. See lUnesa, Ir 
EuiE— Srt Edge. 



S/e t, eked C1]iiie VloUtlon I 
-real, nnfe gned ge u ne 1 
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Al'i'ESDIX II. — ENULISH STKO;VYM 
?e Liberty, b^ng deprived of 



Bll— cannine: i«f tttnl, artftil, 




tile. Bie CniuiiiiK DeMlttuL 


SukLL— dai S veet smeUini: 


ennoia—bt Soft, Beaitily 




Shabb— Sff Enta gle 


aNAiuJ(.a— growl g grumbU g 



SOFI— easily yielding to piesmre, CBi 
to bf beuC or led, Oexiblo, supple, 111 
limber, flaodd, pliant, yielding, duct 
plinble, compliant, tractable, doci 

Kind, Dainty, All^, Baae, Weak. 



OBHE— grieved, pi 



nesa. acrimoiiT fife Bharpnffl 
^TRiK— Aif Origin 
SpABU-fi — Ste Swing 



ih Talk Interview 
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' PROSE C0.MPOSITIOX. 



unsteadily, Tf(^ tl 



BTArK^-diaoolor, mBonlUe, bl 
eaU, polluEf, blemtBb, si 
tsiiit; dye, Wnge. Sfe B 
Conupt, DlBgTKCe, Color. 



BpealLlne. J3ee Stagger. 

SriHP— chuactec. Set Uuk. 

STANI)— Sm 8t^. 

Statu— la l{fe, conditi. n, cirmmstanoi 
Bitdation, station ; political body, i 
body politic, body of men ; rank, poi 






SriTUE— Sec Stand. 



Del^. Hinder. 








BTEE^^W Go, Pa«, Mart 








STICK— a« Follower, Attachment. 








Stiff— S« Formal. 
















as»a^,e, lull, pacily. compoae, appease. 
















Bottle, Cabn, Sme, Peace, Allay, ailenee. 


Eu 














Srm-move, agitate; up. «»olte, inatl- 








gate, prompt, eidte, raise, animsta, 
















en, enliven, distarb. See Move, Ani- 








mats. Awaken, Agitaaon, AnRsr. 








STOCK— Btera, body; fsmUy, Une^e; 








fund, capital, st^re, magaMne, supply, 






*d^>ted 








pe bee 


stock, as catUe or sheep. See Body, 








House, Bace, Goods, Lay. 






being 


Stop— «<« Hinder. 
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APPENDIX II. — ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 



lend; lerify, maSe good, substantinte, 
vindicate. 5ffl B«u-, SuflCT, Assist, 


rite, provoke. 


(Ice, attraet, Bolkdt, In- 
decor, Mduoe, Inveigle, 






Indnoe, draw ; ia Serip- 




lure, try, prove 


put [« trisl for proof. 


BCFBE-cettaIn, unfidUng, inlalliWe, indu- 


Ste AUnre, Ind 


Qoe, Lead, Try. 


Mloble; safe, Bficnie, Una. ;*«Ccrtaln, 


Trkd— ^^Lean 




Bmhted. miloie. riim. Secnrilr. 


TKREtn-frighte 


n apial alarm InMmi 






Sef FtifeW^ Fear 


IndoM on all ades; Inclose, encircle, 






Invest, iKdcge. 


Trial 




BunvEi— See Look. 




t thin compact, close 


BwiLUHT UP — taJte Into the Elomach; 




oase tun.d mnidy 


engulf, abaorb, engross, engage whoUr ; 




ated freqnent mate 






te consolidate Set 



Swell out— dilate, distend 

tend. See Lay, Spread. 
BwiFT— See Quick. 



nlntion, cliat. See Bpeeol 
TALKA.1IVB— spesting mucf 

TiRT — 36e Bout. 

TiSTE— KUrtation, savor, i 
palate ; jndgment. genius, 
petceptton, Benrtbillly. 
Mat, jBdgment. 



ction deed feat 
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; COMPOSITION. 



Tbembi.b— Sc« Shake, Tear. 
TrtBUBLLNd-— tremor, trepldaUon, Quaking, 



IKCS—Sti Entangle. 



cheating, wile, fjraud, CMSiage, juggle, 




Sfe Cheat, Onnnlng, Shift. Jest. 






light, ellght, worthleBS, a/e Idle, 
Yam. 
















sorrow, i^ry. See Agitation, Misfor- 



jKost-See Body. 
ThORT— See Belief, Conflrtence. 
Thuth— veradty : honesty, virtue, faJth- 
fnlness, fldeli^, constancj ; fact, really. 



TnMDinvm™ — diBorferly, tuninitBary, 
Bgitatea, reBtlesa, nnqHlec irregniar, 

lent; Kdltious, mntlnouB, lebeiiicaa, 
insui'gen^ riot^nii. See InHvirecticnt 
RcbeUicue. GcnFused, Lend, Haety . 

TOBN— S« Change, Shift. 

Tma—See Shcol^ 

TWISl'— contort, writhe; wreathe, wind. 



. SeeEni,'lcUliout. 



tTKCBRTini, *«— waver, dnctnate, undu- 

See Wave, IJonbted, not (0 be. 
UBCOHMOB^not eommon, not umial. rare, 
Bcarco, unique, choice, eingnlar. Sei 



ceive, appirehend, apprctdate. See 

Undebstakdiks— intelleet, intelligence, 
ladgment, faeul^, knowledge, oompre- 
hen^on, apprehension, oonception, per- 



lul«, nnrcBolved, unsteady, wavering, 

Chai^eable, Uncert^n, 6e. 
UxEAaiNisa — TestJeBsnesR, vtojit of ease^ 

etj, oare. See Caie, Trouhle. 







UNKUJi— opet 


folde, 


nnravel, cjpana, 






spread out 










divulge, a. 


nare, tc) 


See EtpWn, 


lion, riot, broi 


lOAv. affray, uproar. 




arc. 
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: ir. — ESGLISH SYNONYMS. 



UmUFORTiJiT — ii 



calamitous evil, di» 
. Ste Pitinblo. 
mat^nal, inaignificant. 



TjNUERaiL— 5^8 WholB. AIL 

dJtiliDnest, itiiquitooS] knnvtslt, rt^aiali 
wroni^fuL See Iniquity, Wicked, Hon 



In<KELESTDia— relentleeg, iraplocable. In 



Order, pid out of. 
UKSPKlKSBUi— Ihat car 



Ijpiuaui'— a« Eight 
Uprtohtnesa — perpendioular 
rectitnile, integriij, lionei 



employment, pnictlce, i:ia£Wan, ubh^. 
See BeneSl, Fioflteble, CuetoiD, Treat 

CsuHF— See ABanme faltcly. Take. 
TWTEB— speak, pronounce, arMculate, ci 

liah. Sie Speak, Pnbliflh, Coll out. 
UlTKRKD— spoken, pronouncea ; aiscloaea 
published; by fitouEh or voice, oral 



0pinione4, egotieUcHl; showy, ostenta- 
Ijono ; ligJit, iaoonstant ; unaaasfjing 
false, deceitfnl, spurious. See Froud, 
lale. Empty, roOllsh, Conc^t, gliowy 



Value — esttmate, rate, apprize or ap- 

See Bafo, fieapeet. 
Valuable— having v^ue or worth, pre- 
cious, costly, estimable, worthy, iSe^ 
Worthy. 

VasQUISH— **e Overcome. 



Vjsn^-Sfe Hide. 
VENaEAlfCE—Siie Punish. Asse 
Vest— Ses Covering. 

VEJ^-Se« Incommode. 
Veyahon— chagrin, morKflcat 

trouble, uneariiieKs. Sfe 

Trouble. 
ViBiUTE--Se< Shake. 
Vjoe— Sfg Crime. 
VicrcAi.a-S«« Food. 
Vie— Se« Enralous. 
View— See Look, Sea, Glance. 




VOWEL— *;»! Letter 
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SPECIMEN PllOOF-SHEET. 

AS CORRECTED. 

Though a variety of opinions exist as to 
the individual by whom the art of printing was 
first discovered , yet all authorities concur in 
admitting PETER SCHOEFFEE to be the 
person who invented cast metal bjpes, having 
learned the art of cutting the letters from the 
Gutttniberga ; he is also supposed to have been 
the first who engraved on copper-plates. The 
following tostimony is preserved in the family, 
by Jo. Fred. Faustus, of AschefFenburg : 

' Peter Schoeffeb, of Gernsheim, perceiv- 
ing his master Faust's design, and being him- 
self ardently desirous to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
metliod of cutting (incidendi) the characters in 
a mairii:, that the letters might easily be singly 
cast, instead of 'being cut. He privately cut 
matricee for the whole alphabet; and when he 
showed his master the letters cast from these 
matrices, Faust was so pleased with the con- 
trivance, that he promised Peter to give him 
his only daughter Christina in marriage, a 
promise which he soon after performed. But 
there were as many difficulties at first with 
these letters, as there had been before with 
wooden ones, the metal being too soft to sup- 
port the force of the impression : but this defect 
was soon remedied, by mixing the metal with 
B substance which sufiieiently hardened it,' 
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